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CHAPTER I 


FCOD AND WORK 


Most Palauans produce all of their essential foods. There ave 
some Gifferences by areas in this respect, but at least in most 
sections of Pabeldaob, each household is able to vrovide enourh of 
tie native foods to orovide adequate support for tne members of ths 
family. The basic foods are taro and fish. fvery family in 
Nearard has an adequate sunply of these foods. In addition, there 
is a plentiful snuoolv of sucti otner aboriginal foods as. coconut, 
bananas, breadfruit, panayas, bral: (Cvrtosperna chamissonis), and a 
varicty of marire animals besides fish. All of these are readily 
obtainable, 


tiere are sweet potatoes, onions, manioc and a few 
other nlant i hav n i in the islands in 
historic times and have become stavle foods. Many sweet notatoes 
cre Dlanted and they are in almost continuous sunoly; likewise for 
ranzoc wiich is pernaps of even rreater imoortance than tye swect 
y0UaGO. “uch less desiralle are the gardscn foods whthrwhich we are 
most familiar such as beans, carrots, squash, cabbarce, tomatoes, 
and corn. Some of these crops are raised dut few Palauans have a 
taste for them. While a few individ: tals plant corn, most of them 
will not tate the trouble because it is associated with class 
distinctions. In the experience of the Palauans, com on the 
principle food of the Chamorros, and since these vneople were 
déspised by the Japanese the Palauvans have assimilated tre attitude 
and scornfully refer to corn as Chamorro food. 


Rice, on the contrary, has prostige value and is in demand both 
because of this fact and because the Palauans have acquired 1 taste 
for it. During the last few years, toward the end of the war,and 
Since the American occupation of the islands, they havo ‘reonly felt 
the lacl: of rice in their diet. Althourh the danancso exoerimented 
with 9 growing in the islands, anoaracntly they were never 
successf) in oroducing it in aporeciable amounts. The rensons for 

are not entirely clerr. Accordins to some informed 
rice did not rrow well and was subject to diseases. 
This is undoubtedaiy true but it 11s0 seoms triat the Japansse were 
never 2blic to induce tie Palauan mon to take over S10 cultivation 
of rice even thoven thoy attempted to teach boys how to grow it as 
a part of their education in school. Pres sumably tye Palauan men 
resisted tris innovation because the labor involved was too time 
consimine and strenuous. Provably another important factor was an 
association in their minds between rice growins and taro cultivation, 
tic latter being definitely a woman's task. In any case, none of 
or Lenan ns rrow rice and since they have acquircd a taste for it, 
xAkxe every effort to buy it when it is available, seven at high 


There are still othsr goods waich the Palauan makes no attempt 
raise and which he feels tat he must have. Tobacco is one of 
most important of tnese items. Some tobacco is grown locally, 
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principally by the older men who lenrned to cultivate it many years 


aro. The men of middle go and younrer hive not taken up this 


and there are very few old men who carry on with it. In 
Mearard not more trian three or four men riise 

; Tt requires 2 sroeat amount of cire and most men are 

averse to spending their time on it when they can buy what they need. 

me Tew mon who raise it cure it and put it up in tightly compacted 

jivutle bundles which they sell at a rejJatively high price. It is 

used princivally to chew with the betel nut and hardly at all for 


sm vrine,. 


nursu $+ 
k VU Whine Vy 


eo dt 


There is a gre1rt demand for chewing tobacco among all of the 
older Palnauans and among some of the younrer people 1s well. The 
especially like the black tokacco twist that used to be imported 
into the islan?s and have reovatedly expressed their desire for 
this form to the officials of the tradins company in Koror. 
Anparently however, this ‘Aas not bcen easy to fret and the Palauans 
have ad to use pinches of tabacco taken from cigarcttes or pipe 
tobscco to mix with their betel. 


y 


Cigarette smoking is extremely popular, especially amone the 
younrer peonole. Ali of thoss who smoke cigarettes have a great 
partiality for American brands and they have “ecome ss addicted to 

habit 2s sre tne Americans. Palauan women use tobacco to chew 
very few of them smoltre. Tnis holds true for bot! 


betel, but 
the Aabit is developing in the 


older and the younrer women, but 
ineer -oneratvion. 


There are many other thints thit tne contemporary Palauan want. 
not able to provide for hhiimself. Clothing is an 
em. Attempts have been mide in tre past to srow cotton 
and tnere are still sore plants to be found that 
This attempt, lile tnat of rice zrowing, was never 
the production of coston never déveloned into a 
Jd ocenvation. Tic Palauans have, of cours Uy abandoned the 


of tueir native fivers for the malting of clothine and nowadays 


nave to rely upon inported fabrics. 


Clothing necd not be a major item in the econory in the islands 
but it is tn fi ct:an important consideration for most pconle, and 
especially those in the younser ars grouns. The Jxoanese insisted 
that both men and women cover their bodies in the presence of their 
superiors and the Palauans are very conscious of this requirement 
at the present time. women almost always have their bodies covered 
with a dress or at least a slip, and every man owns some kind of 
covering for his upoer body even thou;zth he does not wear it dairy. 
wnen in tueir home villares, and esnecially when they are at ws 

most men wear only loin cloths. Generally, at they we 
and all 
are ‘Likewise in icons at tre nresent 
y for ge rensons. Hen at work often werir cloths 
en ner which they talce off to use for a variety of 
much 1s "e use handkerchiefs. When they are dressed up, 
however, tasy must have a nat, orefcerably a sun helmet, wiich up 
until recently has !cen the prerorative of chiefs Shoes and boots 
ina ereat variety of styles are likewise sidered to be essential 
dress i main or woman, althourh 3 fashions are most 
younrcr people. Since tne war, a grent demand 


most types of onr armed forces! wearing apnarel, 


+ 





esp>cially those items: that sre associsted with officers grouos in 
contr: st ‘ith things like dung res ere eeeLeuek with =nlisted 
nene 


During the wir, the Jspan:se destroyed or: ctic:lly °11 of the 
netive canors :s * retaliation «.einst the efforts thet --ere mide 
by a fev natives to contact the «aa-ricans off shore. Ther? is now 
e serious shortiuez: of such erstt, ena yet the Palnvans sho very 
little inclinetion to revive the art of building e-noes on tke ola 
pattocrme. Ths Labor «nd the skill revuirec to how trees into the 
shan? of a dugout canos no longer syn7als to most men. N-ithor do 
the cano?s themselves. Most men want row tonts or something better. 
Trey hop? for sous kind of errft nronelled by a ai-s°7l or gnsoline 
cnvine, pr-ferably tie lstter. They are not, therefor-, making 
oorts thrans-lves :nu vhen they purchase on: they do not orcinrrily 
buy Gugout. They exoene consiarrsbl: :ffort trying to acauire 
engin’s and show consiuerable skili in repsiring thea when thoy got 


¥ 


The opvortunitirs for doing this have been oxtromely Limited 


then. ne 

becavse nlnuost fll of the materiels th-t ure nvailables belong to the 
United Stated sovernuent. Nov-rthelcss, Palévuen men are looking for- 
werd to tne ‘tas when they cen duy boets and engines. Desnite their 
very critical neea for water trensportstion they rr2 not thinking of 


meeting it by reviving their canoe building industry. 


In sadition to the foregoing erticl:s, thore ore a number of 
houseiola goods «nd utonsils that the Palauen hes to vay if he is to 
own them. In this category ere such things *s cooking ware, lemps, 
kerosene, soan, buckets, tow ls, m-tches, kniv>s, end a variety 
of implem=nts and tools. Sone of thes= articles, such as Coleman 


lemps anc tea kettles ,ere prestive iteas. On the other hand, many of 
them are wanted sinoly becuse they must be had in order to cerry on 
with the typos of Lif: to which the Paleuans hive been eceustomed for 
many yrars It is very dicficult, if not Li.ipossibl:, to drew = line 


botvween these end other things which the Palsuen thinks he must herve 
and the things which «r> absolut:ly cssential to him. In any case, 

at the pres=nt tine, he aemands a grest aany things over and above his 
food supply which he is not in a position to »oroduce. Therefore, whil 
it is essentially true that he lives 9 subsistence or hovsrhold tyne 
of economy, this elon: is not saevuats to his survival in sccordence 
with the stanuara of living that he ervcrienecd wnacr the dapancse and 
which he evocets to maintein, if not to rais*, vnd er th? Amsricens. 


mae GPSS . to make the Pelaucn more self-sufficient in his -conomy 
sho.ld be viewed in tre lisht of his pest history. Throvghout the 
prrioa of his cont*:ct ‘vith forcign-rs, -fforts have oveen made that 
resulted in sottins nin off in just the o»»rosite direction. Trrds 
vere Introduced either to est an slreaay cxisting uameana Tor 
or to *ncoursge 7 mer«et for thra. From the earliest time 
this has gone on, snu it wes intonsifieca during the Jepanss*= mind 
when nee vere made to build up a Pelaunn daemana for Janan>*se 
goous Sous of the things thet in the beginning were in no wey 
essential to the Peleucan's Livelihood, or to tie satisfaction of his 
GO, hav> pecome en integrel part of his existence. Whether he 
Wented to or not, he had to mike some adjustment to the econonic 
‘rms of the Jenrn-s- and others and he inevitably felt the n-ed 
cash incowe. mut wes also impress7a with the superior quality 
of the iaterial goods thet wis availabl»’ to him and that he 
was Induced to edovt. Now that h- and his aescenaants heve become 
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rotting cash to buy 
pe of economy that 
some of them have never known. It is much ¢g f Americon families 
were called ‘upon to return to the horse and Sigeos ; days. Even 
though it might be admitted tiuat this would be a sclution to many 
of the Palauan'ts problems, it is difficult for him to take the step 
even thourh he can sce its advantages. It is not, therefore, a 
matter of Lmenorancoe nor inability to comprenend, but a mattor of 
zlterins some very basic attitudes, and reversine » lons continued 


historical Droces 3S. 


accustomed to these things and to the necd for 
them, it ze not easy for them to return to + - 


y 
i 


Tee ornductive system of the Palauans is marked by 4 rathor 
clear cut division of labor between tne men an the women, and to 
aam exte hetwe .* —TO ct na the old 7 e 
sore extent, between the young and the eld. ir farming 


, 


activities involve three patterns. There is, fiat of all, the 


= s 


qnorieinal type of farming restint principally upon the cultivation 
of — taro. . There are two ltinis of 2iclds vsed for this crop, the 
old swamp jand (mese) and the newly cleszved swamp land (de'cl). 

The eras dJifferente between the twe is that tho former is used 
com*inuously and must be fertilized each year, while the latter is 
SillLod ror only three or four years, after which it is abandoned 
for 1. freshly cleared aren. All of the work, except for the cloar- 
ing of brush from new fields, is entirely in tne hands of the women. 
Yen will not ecntcocr taro fields excenot to assist their wives or 
sisters wien small tress have cto be felled and brush removed from 
virgin land. Tnis, they say, is the hard work and a woman should 
not be expected to wicld an axe or saw. She must, on the other 
hand, worlr almost overy day at the very strenuous task of planting 
and harvesting taro and attend to the fertilization of the deep 


mud in which it grows. 


The refusal of men to have anything to do with the cultivation 
of wet tars sometimes works a hardsaip on 2 Bins Thus, an 
unmarried man who is old enosouch to have a dcpendent nousshold is 
virtually without a supply of taro. This i. one of the principle 
reasons for the remarriage of a widowsr one instance a widower 
in Nearard refused to remarry out of consideration for his children. 
Tis wife died in 1946. Sne lett several mature taro fields, along 
wit some swamp land thant she ahi begun to cultivate just before 
“e@ died. The now land was Lil pron 2Becinre without very much 
tention beinr rivon t + L948. It sunolied almost 211 of 

Saro for the man ond his ri ildreon. ne of the children 
clirl ecoine to school. a 41d almost all of tho work in the 
before and after scionl are Mae fanily could not rely 

she mature taro ovlots be S12 worl: was too strenuous for 
young sirl. Some relic? : eas o pivel ra married daughter who 
en Fayangol. Once or twi . yoar sie came to Nearard and 
aia little work in tho taro velonsing to her notrer. 
Avosiow riarried daushtor lived in a n62 village and she sometimes 
took tarn from Yer gardens to hor means and sisters. This, 
Anwover, wes 2n unsatisfrcto ry solution for reasons that will 
anocar later on. s father of this family and his sons could not 
ree themselves by working in the taro ficlds. Their farming 
ctivitics were fined to tne tending of fields and crons tat 


less definitely associated with women. 


Men, if trey feel disoosed, do plant dry taro. Most home- 
this crop pianted around their yards. An older 


steads ave some or 
tNing else to adn, will sometimes set out a few stalks; 


man, havine no 
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but ne does not feel obdlirated to do so, and the economic value of 
his labor at this task is insignificant. It is a woman's 
resnonsibility to take crre of tric nlots adjacent to the house as 
woll as kee eping tie main fields at a distance from the home in 
oreduction. Moen disassociate themselves from this type of gearden- 
ing, but not with the same inflexibility as with wot taro. 


Tne cultivation of dry tarn to some extent overlaos the second 
farming patterns namely, thit which involves tue tilline of 
udland arescs that depend unon rainfall for irrigation. Most 
the upland cronos, with the exception of dry taro, are not nitive 
the islands. Some of them were introduced long aso but it secms 
of them are as old as taro. They include swect nootatocs, 
vans, onions, manioc, and corn. Tese crons are all planted on 
hillside terroces, in most crsées at some remove from the villacsc. 
Roth men and wonen eneacve in this kind of farmins, dut cven son 
there anverrs to be a2 strong tendency for sexual] division of labor 
within the total activity. In feneral, men prepare the soil, while 
he women plant and harvest the crops. Tne men use several kinds 
mported “oe — “e620 the soil up in mounds or ridges. In the 
of old fertilizer must be worked into the soil and 
wien new fields are brongit under 
out down trecs and fire tie erassa and brush. 
faich is littered with stumvs and charred 
tminhks,is enlled ‘telem itumuj] auc it corresvonds to the de'el 
of wos tarn. New ficlds of both tynes are constan itly being Brought 
unucr cultivation because after tires or four years the soil is 
oxhausted and it is o1isier to move on to 1 new clearing than to 
continue to use an old sites. Once the ground has been cleared and 
hoed, the women take over. “owever, as with dry taro, men sonetine: 
Dlant manioc, swect potatnes, and corm by thenselves, or help their 
wives or sisters do this. It is not their job, but they are not 
sO emotionally Gissociated from it as they are with respect to the 
tending * wet tra. 
now, as in the past, are taucht arricultural 


— 


Tr 


onnect ion with upland crops. In the Nearard school 
children worked for tree hours 9 week ina ficld G°2196 
sake aver to the school for its use. otn cirls ani boys 
taken to the fields where twéy worked un sae tie instruction of 
enka teacnérs. Girls, usins lone eee ent tye gress back around 
the edrees nor the ficld, and laid of it on tre tovos of 

ridvos of soil tat had been dus uo by the boy ie cirls are not 

exoected to turn the soil with the hoe nat t Nys usc. After 
tic ridges and furrows hid been made sac c»y~phasis was upon teaching 
.e girls to do tne olantine, althourn the boys did some of this . 


+ 
ne | 
ats 


seneol trainin eran is 2 eel ital s1e situation 
an acult 11 “That is, tre men how to tend the 
1C s5lds and van i686 crops trat ire aed ee to thems but 
main burtien of en trem in production falls u»o9on the woman. 
is probable tant men senerally iow more about cultivation of 
sv7)e than de tac women; anc that may be one reasecn why trey 
found rssisting thom. Trey ecften adviso their wives on 
or in lieu of that they do it themselves. 


T-6¢ third a2griculturnl pattcrn involves men only, onj,in genera 
the ecrnos trat tney plant are native te the islanis. Tobacco is 





one exception to this rule. This plant is always tended by men. 
The same holds for bananas, mango, soursop, papayas, arrow root, 
coconut, breadfruit, betel palm, and the vepoer leaf used with 
betel. None of these plants, with the exception of tobacco and 
yvepoer leaf, requires much tending. In fact, with theso exceptions 
(and bananas), all will propagate thomselves. Nevertheless, in 
recent times at least, men have occupied themselves with the plant- 
ing of bananas, coconuts, and vapaya trees. The most economically 
useful of these volants is the coconut, but cxcent for the enforced 
planting of the troe during the German administration, little atten 
tion has been given to its artificial prcpagation. Far more con- 
cern is minifested over betsl palms and »epper plaints. These are 
at a premium .2t the oresoent time in Ngarard, because the supply 
was seriously denleted during the war. Least important of all are 
the sovrson, mango, and papaya. All of these fruits are used, but 
no reliance is nlaced unon them as fond, 


The Palauan man as farmer thorefore contributes very little to 
the basic food supply. Fishing ,on the other hand,is definitely in 
nis sphere of activi Lty. Women have notning to do with the imple- 
rents for catching fish. The men nake and use spears, traps, nets, 
and fish poisons, and the women know verv little about these things 
and show no curiosity. The men resard the sea and the lagoon as 
their vrovince, and they teach their daughters that if they meddle 
with canocs or spears, they " so at their own risk. I havo never 
seen a girl or a woman using a fish spear and only once did I see 
A younfs woman PolLsce A canoe. Seemingly women are divorced from 
these activities by the same emotional forces that separate the mon 
from the tending of taro. 


The fishing activities of the men sre neitner tedious nob 
laborious. They fish when they want to and there can be no doubt 
that they enjoy it. There is much snort connected with lagoon 
fishine. Normally a man fishes every day unless the weather is 
stormy, or unless he already has a supply of fish. Sometimes a man 
coes fishing alone but commonly two or more fricnds set out togeth- 
6r. 


Boys begin to learn to fish with a spear 1s early as they are 
able to handle themselves in the water. Often grovnos of then so 
together; rarely does 1 man take 2 boy with nim. Girls do not 
begin working in the ficlds seriously until they are around thir 
teen or fourteen. Even at that are they are teco small to be of 
much help in the matured taro fields wnere the mud often comes 
above an adult woman's knees. Young girls, nevertheless, are 
introduced to this worl: as soon as thoy can hel»o their mothers. 

They are takon alons to help at weéeecings, or witn the cutting of 
taro roots, or with tne planting anc dicgins of sweet potatoes and 
manioc Very often girls of seven or a ge accompany their mothers 
to al with these minor tasks in the fields. 


It is also the duty of women, and especially of adolescent 
girls, to take care of thie cleaning of the houseyam. The Palauans 
pay consid ferable attention to their yards and to the area under 
their houses. The frounds maak be swept often enough to keep them 
free of leaves and an accumulation of refuse. The premises must 
also be weejod regularly. In all cases, if there is a young girl 
in the household these tasks fall to her lot. In her absence the 
woman of the house will take over; and if for some reason she is 


u aN 
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unable to attena to this eek, her husbana mey oo it. This however, 
is definitely not his r2snonsibility, and he does AS little of it 
as is consenent with his pbhine of oride in his establishment. The 
Paleauans have asvimilaeted the Japanese fonaness for flowers and 
many of them now have piants in their yards bearing eae variety of 
blossoms. Their olanting;s ana tending is entirely in the hands of 


young girls or edolescent age or younger. 


The gathering of wollusks, sea urchins, end other sivggish 
forms or sea life is done to some extent by everyone. However, 
young 1en seluoim go to tne lagoon for this purpose alone, unless 
great numbers are availnble and everyone joins in the search. Advlt 
women enwage in this activity almost as infresuentiy as do the men. 
Mostly the collection of these foods is undertaken by young boys 
end girls and pricipally by the latter. At times during the year, 
it is a common sight to see girls aged seven to fourteen bringing 
in lerge baskets of sea urchins or sone Kind of sheli fish. Crabs, 
sauibs, and the other more ective forms of sea life re snesred by 


men ana hoys. 


In the watter of food oreparation, there is again a cistinctior 
between the ectivities that are assigned to the men ano those that 
ars thought to be the oceun:tions of women. The -vomen orepare all 
of the food for the regular meals. Thus they cook fish, chicken, 
taro, manioc, coconuts, and ail the other ccomaon foods. It is 
the business of the men, Lowever, to pr epare some of the dishes 
that sre used on special feast occasions. Tnhev nrerar~e the sweet 
drink made of coconut sap. They also kill, butcher, anc cook 
turtl*s and pigs. It is said tht women ere arraiu of these 


animals. another e«tegory of foods is interesting from the voint 
of view of its associ::tion with men. These are ths foous that 
have been introauced tc the Palavans in relatively recent times 
Thus the men practicslly alwe ys cook Japan ’s® agishes such as 
noodles, ena several preparetions involving tue use of soy s3euce. 


Men ere elso the bakers of tread. Under the Jascanese administr«tion 
there were regular baking estabdlishasnts with an arprentice system 
to licens novices. There are s«veral Paiauans at the present 

tine who lsirned the tride. Some bake breed for sale, and many 
others know how to make it. at the presant ti.2+, some men are 
learning to mak? Americrn dishes. dHowaver, ceecarse Americans onploy 
vomen insteaa of men in their kitchens, it seras Llik= ly that this 
tenaency for iaen to trcoue tic cooks of foreign foods is likely to 
be revers2d. 


Many of the Pelauans «r> cepabl= dressmaxkers. They hev> learnet 
this from the dJeounese anda, noresumably heceus? of this fact, both 
wen and women engege in this occunation. Still, there is agein a 
Gistinction hich ccnforms, presumetly, with the pattern that they 
have co.ied from the vyaoune3e. Women make aressss for themselves 
énd for were ei ene t° more capable ones among them make some 
garments, such es shorts, for their husbends and other men. They 
use needles en they have to, but a number of them own serving 
aechin-s, moctly old Singers. They lrarned h™, to use oatt>rns 
and out their garm=nts tog>ther as a pert of the vocational training 
in school. A few mcn xnow something about tailoring. It aov-ars 
they simply picked their «xnowledys u» since the Japanese made littl- 
Or no effort to give them formal instruction. Nevertheless, they 
xno; how to use serving machin-s ana cut men's garments to pattrrn. 
situation here is stailar to that in the case of the professiona) 
bexers. In coussauence, one often sees eith-r a young man or his 





wife using the sewinsy mechine that belongs to them. 
common enough ‘a cause an american to orvs> when h>* 
do not vse necdle and thread as their wives do. 


‘Voodworkxing is entirely in the hanas or the men. Men meko «11 
of the houses, do all ot the carving, and build ell of th cxanors 
that ere still insdae. Women are entirely unfeniliar with tr> uses 
of saws, axes, chisels, hammers, and other tools. wen are likewise 
solely engaged in mechanical work, and such other neareprofessions 
as barbering, :nd tne making of coconut oil and convra. Men also do 
all of the sewing of thatchin, for the roofs of native type houses. 


In the handicreft firld, women do all of the weaving, wiercas 
men do all of the carving and painting. At the present time, as 
unucr the Japan*se, these crafts are taught in the sciiools and this 
division of functions is perpetuated in the schoolroom. Girls 
learn to meke cigarett: cases, handbags, mats, and other articles 

f native fibers. The Japanese encouraged school boys to ecxrve 
stylizrod heads using en adz and a knife. This activity has beon 
revivea with tho Americens, nd in sadition, men hav> been encour= 
eged to carve cna psint bas relief panels illustrating myths and 
r-proaucing the carvings on the old style club houses. Recently, 
cre or two artive ertists with real promis? have appseared in Koror. 
They are self trained, hi ving l*«crned to paint in oils by observing 
the dJavancs». These individuals are also men. 

In food production, the construction of buildings, and in 
some other conn-ctions, the Peiauans utilize several oatterns of 


mitual assistance. wost of these natterns cerive? from the obligation 
bidding indivicuals within a family, or thoz> imyosed upon individue) 


in two fanilies thet sare connect?2d by merring:. This system of right 
and Obligations will b°* described at length Later on. At this voint, 
we may note that a wan is entitied to reguest the services of his 
wife's brothers in any situation where he neeas help. Thus, if a 
aan is going to build a hous-, he needs oniy to intiante to his 
brotnereinelaw that he neeus assistance ana tho latter is oblignted 
to respond. Consiaerable lsvor is expended in conformance with 

this obligation, and unless on? is familiar with its oneration, he 
is likely to find it mystifying. An odserver may fina one man 
working for sunother without being abl? to aiscovoer the eristence of 


c 


an agreement or a contract bet xen them regarding tie sisount of 
labor to be aone or the price to b= paid for it. There is, in fect, 
no such agrsement or contract, «na the man who is being aidea com 
yensetes his orotherwinelaw at the time and in the ancuvnt that he 
decus advisactle in keeding with his social position ana the r-lation 


Ship between thom. 


Labor is also contributed by the dependent inembers of a houses 
hold to the head of their family. A chief, or evn the oldest man 
in © local segm:nt of a clan, can revuisition th= labor of his sons, 
adopted chilaren, younger members of his matrilineal fanily, and 
Others who look to him for supdort «nd orotection. Manv men grt 

heir houses tvilt in this wey; or asseuwble food for a feast; or 
build a coora shed; or recsiv- any service in which they stand in 
need. No vayment is made for this labor. It is something that is 
Owed to th: heed of the frmily in his canacity as its financial 


Manager. At the ena of the job, he gives a feast to those who have 
helped him, but beyond that they receive no comneansation. 





In some cases 4 man performs labor for another solely out of 
expectation for a return in *ind 2t some future date. A young man 
who is not in a position to demina services from his brother-in-law, 
nor from denendents, often finds it to his advantare to Help anoth- 
er man ina nnsition similar to is, with the idea of later on 
being helped himself. Some o? the youn-er men who are today 
attenmnting to break away from the old system of family oblirations 
orefer this patterns; or thay insist upon daaying wares to a helver 
so 2s to entirely free themsclves of future oblirations. 


On a lesser scale, the pattern of recinrocal aid takes a form 

imilar to our custom of borrowins. Women who are neishbors some- 
tines lend their fond trays, dishes, and even their services and 
food itself with no thought of receiving any direct compensation 
but only similar poods or services when ther are themselves in 
need. This practice however, is rather unsysten tized. It takes 
place only between rood friends, and for the most »1rt it is sub- 
eeveod and discouraged by the ever-present demands upon a yerson by 
his family and his or her in-laws. These demands are so strict 
that a verson cannot afford to be free with his labor or his foods. 
Even if he wanted to, he. would be subject to censure by relatives 
to whom he owes unceasing oblirations. 


There is a great amount of coorerative labor resulting from 
an ree obligations to the community in which he lives. 
Community work has always been recognized 1s 9 orimary duty of 
Palauan men ‘and women of 111 AMES. Whenever anyth ling needs to be 
done that is in the group interest, the chicfs issue an order to one 
or more of the work units of the somnensey., These units are sure- 
vivals of the old club organizations ,and lxbor obligations is one 
aspect of their functions which has been vreserved more positively 
than any other. As will be described later on, there are old and 
young men's and women's clubs as well 3s what amounts to the same 
tring among the school children. There is almost always something 
for one or more of trem to do, even if it is only keeving the 
village trails weeded, a task which the voung and old women 
regularly verform. At times, there is a surge of community activit; 
that takes up most of the time of 211 the active nen. The efforts 
to reconstruct guest houses, club houses, school houses, and other 
nvblic buildinss since the war have placed many calls uoon the time 
and labor of the young and middleeared men. 


Durine the fall of 1947 and tne early nontns of 1948, 
community center for the district of Nearard was oon in the vill- 
AGC of Ulimane. During this verioc, 2a vive line was constructed 
te brine adrinkins and bathing water “from the Prathills to the center 
of tne villrge. Using quonset materials, sold to the community by 
the sovernment, a store, a mesting house, and vart of a school 
building were also erected. For all of this, and for many inciden- 
tal activities, the work srou2s were called uoon for a considerable 
ancunt of labor, so much so in fact, that individuals had very 
little time to pursue any other activities uninterruntedly. 


The bulk of the goods for tne newly finished store in Ulimang 
arrived toward tne middle cf December in 1947. Boats laden with 
flour, sugar, anc rice arrived on both sides of the island, and the 
young men of tne district were called unon to transvort the sup viies 
to the store building. Even the school teachers were asized to help 
because it was Sunday. On week days, they are exempted from 
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comunity labor. iien from Ngbuked, Ahol, Alan, end Ulimang worked 
until about three o'clock in the efternoon carrying s3ev°ral hundred 
pounds of gooas from Nenukea on the west side of the island to 
Ulimang on the east coast. For this they reesived nothing but @ 
feast on twenty pounds of t!: 2 n-wly arrivea rice. They ate as a 
group and too. the remains of their indiviuual services to their 
fanilies after they had finished. This rice was taxcen ovt of the 
common stock, on the aecision of the chicfs. Since the store was 

cooperasive, the expense came cut of community profits. This 
minor celebretion was characteristic only in the sens= that the 
cout Of it was borne by everyone. Usually there is no feast at all; 
the work is to the benefit of everyone atid hence no on? exnects a 
return for it. 


Communit:? work is alveys rather ecleerly divided, not only be- 
troen mon anu women, but bet: een th: different status and ag grce'os. 
Tn tre early pert of January, 1948, en order creme from the head 
chief of the district, who was in Koror, to cleer the zround arovne 
the new store in Ulimans. A nearby bomyo cretcr wes also to be 
filled in because it contained stagnent water ena was 2 threat to 
health. On the first ioining only tie oldest mmbors of the 
community, poth men and women, work’:a at this task. _Some of 
individuals were nousehold h-aas and rankeu as chiefs. They worked 
in proportion to their rank, but all were cuapeaienkivs and to 
som? extent «ctueally, ongegea. The men cut up and carri: “d away 
sections of feilen coconut trees, whil? the women made carrying 
baskets of coconut leev-s end carriec off o1c coconuts, brusb and 
other aebris. On the following morning the young men went to work 
cerrying the hesviest logs to the: cretor and filling it in with 
scnd. Their vives, meantime took over the task of eclsaring th arsa 
of trash. After most of the material had been removed, the school 


children finished th- job. 


these 


It is the duty of the school children to keep the a... grounds 

clean. Fach morning certain onts ere designated to sween th 

entire aren and to remove «ny refuse thet has accumulnted. They 
also keep the school rooms clean. Their oblivz«ations, hovever, 
extend beyond these routine chor’s. Frequently, cll of them above 
the second or third grade assist in som s»°7cial oroject for the 
comunity. Thus, wien tables sana choirs and other furnishings for 
the new buildings arrivec at Nebuicea, chilaren were released from 
classes to transport those articles to Uiime ng. Also, wien the 
district chicf's house was to be tui iit, scrool chilaran vere taken 
to the sit: 2s & group where trey clesn nd it of sll brvsh, fallen 
coconuts, snd werds. 


In aboriginal times the Pali vans devoted considerable time in 
Tforts to build up the prestige of their franili-s, clubs, ana 
districts. iduch of the varfare between aistricts, with the sub-= 
secuent victory celebrations, was cnrri’-d on with this in mine. So 
were tre innumeratl: fensts ana agances in which on> club, moicty, 
Or agistrict riveled enother. In ev7ry instance an individual's 
wishes ware subordinc t> to tie ¢rouv inter sts; the groip demands - 


ve 


uoon his “tim= too» pree dence over iis p:rsonal and individualistic 


+ 
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Excevt for clan inter«sts most of these surcly orestistionse 
DUrsvuits ere a thing of the past. Still, district rivalry sas not 


cessed to exist, and there sr- inciestions that the spirit is being 
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revived. Pelcliu and Nearard, for instance, now claim to be the 
nost o2regressive districts in the islands, thus contending against 
the long time supremacy of Koror anc lielekiok. The strugcle for 
nvivilese and advantage between the leaders of these districts 


in tne interest of their own communities and of themsslves, has 


necessarily affected every individual within their jurisdictions, 
Men have had to syend considerable time away frou their own work 
to ivvlement their district's claim to "be first." 


Aboricinally it was the custom for friendly districts to 
reciprocate in entertaining each other. Thre most elaborate cele- 
brations of this nature were so expensive and time-consuming that 
they occurred only irregularly over several years. Lesser cele- 
brations took place annually. In either case the host Gistricts 
opreoared quantities of food for their visitors, who stayed for 
several days; and in return regaled their hosts wit a series of 
dances. The preparations for these affairs were orolonsed and call- 
ea for a virtual cessation of oroductive labor. The rifts of food 
oresented to fucsts was far beyond use needs, and wore amassed 
solely for vrestige reasons. The dances were »vracticed day and 
nieht for as long as a month by some of tne clubs, the nembors of 
which were secluded ina club house and thus withdrawn fron vrod- 
uctive cntervrises,. 


This vattern of entertainment has also survived. The Javanese 
permitted it, within limits, and during the early months of 1948 
many of the districts of Babeldaob (Babelthaup) acted as hosts to 
others. Melelsiok, for instancec,vis ited Weorchelons and Neardmau; 
Peleliu visited Nrarard. The conten onrary colebrations on such 
occasions are not neirly so pretontinous as er used to bes; but 
they nonetheless place the demands of community service before 
ier etanal interest and require much time and effort preparing for 
wid entertainment Thus in Nearard in January 1948 the young men's 
and the younr wonon! s gveorps staged dances for the visitors during 
the three nights cf their stay. Bach eroup oracticed until late 
at nicht (sometimes all night), and the women durins the day as 

well, for a month in advance. Individuals were oblirated tn 
oirticipat e on the chiefs! orders. 


The orranizations of age mates also cooperate in producins 
roois for their own benefit. Thus toward the end of January, 1943, 
wnen the Peleliu visitors were exoected in Nearard, the old men 
ornceded to make a lone line of native fibers to be used in a fish 
drive in the lagoon. This was their own project and the resulting 
line their property. They were assisted only to the extent that 
some of tye younger men climbed coconut trees to cut down the fronds 
that were used in the mal:ing of the line. The old men strinped the 
leaves and wove them ie a tough strand of root fibers. They took 
the line to the lagoon where it was used to encircle a larre area 
and tran the enclosod : The catcn was shared with everyone in 
tre villace, but tre and the older men received more tnen the 
others. They used the né on several subsequent days. Once or 


twice the young men mac of it after askins their pomnission 


Vili Lu ws 


- - 7? - nn vo + * “"Ivyec r - , t. 7“ . 
9 in Vlaring now ons accocomnb o11 plant. 


ss saa in buiidine it by some of the middle-ared mroup 


This situation was anomolous in that Nearard provided 
and entertrinment for the Peleliu visitors. 





because the iatter knew more about constructing the shed which 
houses@ the machinery. Few youn men know much about buildins a 
thatched reof that is sturily and very few of them have the ortioence 
to sew ninn leavss into tt natching. Tney installed the machinery 
and put the plant into cperation. It is, at present, entirely 
their rosponsibility » and the procecds are theirs. The aid civen 
to them offset tne aid that they must “ive, or have already given, 
the older men upon other oecasions. 


An instance of the young men's work group laboring in the 
interest of the older men occurred when 1 new roof had to be placed 
on the club house in Alap in December, 1947. The roof had been 
destroyed by 2 tree that fell durint a tyohoon that occurre? during 

November, This club house is the resort of titled men, an? while 
young men may enter it, they have no freciom in the use of it. 
Nevertheless, they were called upon to do an imoortant part of the 
work in connection with erecting a roof. The older men, incluiins 
the chiefs, also did their part. In fact, they alone assembled on 
the first dav to make the thatching. That was primarily their job, 
while the tying of the sections into place on the roof was the work 
of the more active and stronrer men. No one was paid for the worz 
lene but everyone was fed at its conclusion on the second aay. 

This food was sunplied by the chiefs, and they as well as all of 
the men who hai been working shared it. As always, the cniefs 
received larrer vnortions ant? sat in the important positions in the 
finished club house while tne younr men ate at its far end or cute 
side on the ground, Before anyone bevan to eat, © spokesman for 
the younr men asked the head chief whether the work had beon 
satisfactory. Tie next day the old men, and cspecially the chicfs, 
assembled to clean awiy the cebvris and pull the wee@s thit had 
crown up a2round the buildinz=. At te same time, five or six young 
nen worizea to restore one of the damacred fables of the buildins that 
haa not been attended to the dny before. BY one otclock this work 
was finished and all of the men entered the building. Once arain, 
focd was brousht and served to everyone. It was provided by the 
chiefs, and was the only payment thas tie younc men reccived for 
t*cir work. 


Tne labor demands that the foregoinz patterns impose udon an 
individual reduce the time that he can soend ux productive 
pursuits tat are gainful to himself. Aboriginally these and other 
time-consuming occupations were much more onerous for . person than 
now, Since the me reconstruction ana civic betternent orojects 
have in some pla 6s, like Nearard, oblirscated the »neovle for more 
work over Tatas” periods than is commonly the case. 


Nevortheless in the ordinary course of nee tnere are cnough 
jobs to be aone and services to be rendered without monetary reward 
to make an individual fully conscious of ce “system. With some 
younr men this awareness has been ceveloping into opposition under 
the requirements of a cash economy an? a trend toward individualism, 
Most of the younr men of Nearard were dissatisfied with the pro- 
lonred reconstruction program montioned above, climaxei as it was 
by what they considered to be a waste of their time and a suspension 
of their economic pursuits during the verinod of the celebration 
honorine Peleliu veople in January. Many of them privately com-" 
Dlained that even if additional ~ondads were available to them at the 
community store they would not be able to buy them because they had 
not been able to earn money for several months. Some confided that 
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they would sbandon the system of conrnunity work altorether if it 
were possible, and substitute, if need be, a systom of taxation to 
pay for the labor on public projects. 


A more serious obstacle in the way of mectins the current 
need for cash is the dearth of jobs with a money rewsrd. Under the 
ganm -' administration tie on20rtunities for enrnins money were 
far more numerous than at the oresent time, and many more people 
were emmloyed in wage labor, in markotins oepene and in services 
than there are at the oresent time. The various dcpartments of the 
Civil Administration Unit employ the frreatest number of iniividuals. 
During the month ef Decenber, 1947, there were 416 peovnle, of which °: 
44 were females, receiving some cornmensation from ‘the rovernnent. 
There were seven crades of en>dloyees in Addition to several posite 
ions as trainees that orovided this employment. Each grade was sub- 
divided in terms of the Imowledgse and skill demanded for particular 
sobs, and the salaries varied with the job. They ranged from 
aoproximately (37.00 to $27.00 a month. Cormon laborers, who were 
near the bottom of the scale, cot about (12.00 a month, while teach- 
ers, who were near the ton, roceivod between $18,00 and 522.00 per 


month. 


Every district participrtes to some extent in this emoloyment 
with the covernment , but individunls wrose homes are in Koror or 
Airai, or those who have relatives tnere with whom they can live, 
are at an advantare since otherwise it is lifficult to live on the 
salaries paid. Penonle like teachers , local sanitary insvdectors, 
and constables are an exception in that they may live at home and 
carry on their work. A few individuals in Ngarard stayeid and worke- 
6d in Koror during the week ani returned to their homes for the 
week-end. In general, however, this was an unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment, even when it was possible. ‘ Many more oe peonle would 
have g-one to Koror for work had there been houses and other 
facilities to accomodate them within their means in the town. 

Koror was devastated durins the war and much needs to be done to 

rebuild it. However, the renovernment, operatins within the limit- 
ations imynosed by the resources available to it, could not expand 
the ororram of offerins emvloyment to natives. 


A fair number of nennle _— work with orivate employers or 

with other governmental arenci Several wonen and cirls work 
in Korer 1s domestics for the ielets oa families who live there. A 
few boys or men find odd icbs as sardencrs cr household heloers 
with the same families. The U.S. Commercial Company, formerly an 
indevendent unit, but now administered bv the Navy as the Island 
Trating Comoany, nas enployed several natives in its orrianization. 
The district conperative stores that are integrated with this organ- 

zation also afford employment to a2 Linited number of individuals. 
The store keeoer,however, operates only ona vart tine basis and 
his compensation is minimal. Some purely native orranizations such 
as the boat association, which vorovides transportation on rerular 
schedules up and down the islands, nrovide employment for 1. few 
men. Pinally, various organizations, such 1s the U.S. Geological 
Survey, have overated for a short time in the islands, and have 
provided some incone for a few workers. 


quite a bit of money chances hands as a result of one Palauan 
working for another. Several youns men have had trainines in carpen- 
try in Japanese vocational schools and a good many more have taken 
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up the trade since the war. They have been widely employed in 
building houses for other Palauans. There is »lenty of this kind of 
work for carpenters to do and the compensation is very good. Men 
will vay $50.00 to $600.00 for the carpenter work alone on the 
building of a house. Patauans are anxious to rebuild their homes, 
most of which were damared or completely destroyed during the war, 
There is 1 serious housing shortare, not only in } foror, but every~ 
where. Many veople are living in tenporary shacks pending the time 
when they are abl3 to rebuild. There is a vent uo iemand for carp- 
enters, but materials are scarce and expensive, and few peorole 

hive the cash to nay for the home thit they want to build. More- 
over, while oayments made by one native to another add to the wealth 
of the community and stimulate the flow of goods and services, 

there is a limit to this activity since the money ultimately leaves 
the native comnmity ind its loss is not balanced by an income fron 
the outside. Very much the same thing can be said for the services 
of other descriptions that one Palauan renders to another. In this 
category would fall the work of barbers, bakers, forry owners, and 
others. 


Quite a few individuals have attempted to establish a business 
for themselves. Some of them have learned a trade in the course of 
their schooling under the Japanese; others ein taught themselves 
certain skills. There are quite a few men who are canable diesel 
engine mechanics. Others know about the making of copra and coconut 
oil. Some have learned to sew, bake, reoair shios, work in tortoise 
shell, or drive cars. In Septembor of 1947, the Civil Administrat- 
ion Unit inaugurated a system of licensing enterprises of this sort, 


By the first of the year, about ninety such licenses had been 

issued covering a wide ranse of businesses including ten restaurants. 
three pastry shops, cleven barber shops, eleven bakeries, seven 
fishing enterorises, three saw mills, nine dressmaking establish- 
ments, and one motorcycle delivery service, 


Outside of Koror, ana to some extent there too, the returns on 
a business were seldom grent enough to justify an individual in 
sncnding 211 of ‘iis time at it. In the three villages of Ulimang, 
Alan, and Nebuked, there were two men operating barber shops, two 
with baking ovens, two making handicraft ot of tortoise shell, 
and several others occupied with the makine of copra. In 1ll instan- 
ces, these occunitions were no more than avocations. None of the 
men relied upon the proceeds of their business to support thenselves, 


nor even for all of tneir cash. 


The orice list in Nearard barber shops was: haircut and shavo 
30¢, haircut 20¢, child's haircut 10¢, shave 10¢. The equipment 
was old, having been salvaged from the wreckage of Japanese shoos. 
Clients came to the sho y9s on Sunday, or had to find the barbers 
wherever they might be working. One of the barbers was a carven- 
ter, by which occupation he earned most of his cash. The other 
barber made most of his money on copra for the making of which he 
fortunately had facilities adjacent to his barbgr shoo. 


One of the workers in tortoise shell in Ngarard was also a 
carnenter. He first onened a barber shop, but since busincss was 
X0or he converted it into a store for the sale of the few shell 
combs and other curios that he made in his snare time. One indiv~ 
idual in Ngbuked owned a cow which he used to pull a cart, When 
there was any demand for the transportation of heavy foods across 
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he island, this service was svailable for a charge of » dollor or 
wo depending upon the amount of freight. Very little use was made of 
it~. The natives carry their own goods,.:nd it is unusual for an 
indiviaual to vay to h’.ve it done. The cowmunity, the club, or the 
fanily, does not resort to payment for this kind of service bec?use 
ylenty of human cerriers are nvailable. Onlv the most individurlistic 
of the natives wouid prefer to pay cash for something like this rether 
than csll voon his relatives or his vrothers-~in-iaw. 


This last consiaerstion is en important one in attomptineg to 
eyvolunte the attempts to aeve-lop businesses. Economic oblizxtions 
deriving from family connections sometim’s on=rate to aisccournse 
ingividual enterorise. As has been mentionaa, a man owes lLebor to 
his sister's husband. he recsives compensation for this, out not 
alvays in terms that are conn: tible with ovr economic svsten. A 
dependent person owes his labor to his father or some other financial 
becker, and the letter is entitled to all the famiiy carninzs. Unies: 
a person wishes to break with custom ana bring uvon hiusclf eli of 
the criticisms -nd difficuities tiat this woulda enteil, few onoor-- 
tunities for self-advancement are open to him. 


Ordinarily a man is disinclined to charg> minor services ana 

‘ts to the system of recinrocity. For one thing, they are minor, 
for another, they are consicered to be outside the nativ~ system 
of exchanges. Consccuecntly, privete enterorise is discovrss-da throug} 
an accumuletion of smell losses. The ourbers in Newrera, for ?xeanple, 
serve brothers, neoiuews, and brothors-in-Llaw, but do not fel free to 
ask for pay. To take anothezr instance, on= young man in Ulimeng 
used to mek? a practice of buying a drum of Kerosene for his own use. 
he found, however, that constant deomanas were being meade uoon fim 
for it, and in each case ho did not feel that h*= should charge his 
friends ana relativ«s for the small cuantities he gave them “hen they 


esked for it. 


Tnis situation is to some extent counterbalanced by a system of 
reciprocity, and alco by the rival demanas on prop2rty and service 
that exist betw2en a man ana his family snu his wife end her family. 
Anen is not entirely free to dispose of his gooas nd s*rvices for 
the benefit of his fricnus and m-trilineal relatives beceuse h> is 
required to give food, iabor, or nionesy to his sister's husbend or 
his wife's brother. Kis obligations to these two nen, acting through 
lis wife and sister, restrein ila from aissipating his inon*y or 
service among his own reiatives. “fut this is only so that he may wor 
harder for one brotherein-leaw ana give more money to another. In any 
case, the demands uron hiin cheen his action as a free economic «gent. 


A few Palauan oroagucts are soiu for sxnort. During th? early 
uonths of 1948 the preoarntion end sale of coprs anc coconut oil 
created a syourt of activity in aertain districts. Th pvric: of oil 
We3 sspecially good because of the need for it by soep makers in 
sua. A number of Pslauans who had never before engaged in this 
Occupation set to work hurriedly in oracr to cézvits lize unon the 
demand v32fore it dwindled. Some of them used only the rudest methods 
to prepare copra: nothing more then e shelter unaer which to 
pertielly ury coconut meat before it wes taken from the shell. After 
this, the meat ‘was cuh up ana aried on olatforms in the sun, a 
process ‘nich recuireda about a aay end a half. One man meade use 
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of an old braad baking oven to -dry artificiallyhis covra. Another 
erected a substantial structure over an old vit used by a Japanese 
for a copra dryinrs oven. The initial outlay in instances if this 
ind was not creat; fuel consisted of casteoff coconut shells, s0 
the maintanance cost was nil. It required avproximately 300 coco=- 
nuts to fill 1. cenra Dag and this brousht from four to five dollars 
devending unen the quslity. Almost everyone in Nerrard was doing 
some coora drying in the sprins of 1948, 


Tere were three coconut o11 vlants in Nearard in the spring of 
1948, but only one of them was in overation. This wis the newly 
built plant owned by they:ung men of Ulimans. One of the two older 
plants was also in Ulimans. It was owned by an Alap man, and he 
decided ton remove it to Alay when tne new plant was built, partly 
vecause of the diminishins supply of nuts around Ulimane, and 
partly because of the unwelcome competition with the youn men. He 
worked his vlant by himself, aided only by his wife and occxrsionally 
by his sons. He had a machine which turned the’ spindles thet 
crated the meat and extracted it from the shellg but from that 
point on, 211 the work was by hand. He had to rinse and squeeze the 
gratings by hand in order to extract the oll. The other older 
Dlant was located near Alap. It was owned by seven men who operated 
it ana divided the profits amons themselves. Except for an enrine 
to turn the spindles, all of the work was done by hand. The plant 
was out of operation durins all of the list quarter of 1947 and 
the first half of 1948, because its ownscrs could not find the time 
to run it due to their community oblirations. 


The conoerative o11 nlent orcanized by the younz men of 
Ylimane was put into operation during the first week in March, 1948. 
Py this time, a considerable local demand had developed for oil and 
for several weeks the men retailed it to residents in the district. 


Later they were able to produce 4a surplus and beran to sell it by 
the drum to the tradinr company in Keror. The young men's 
orranization owns a tract of lone near Uliman” on which there is a 
coconut grove. They utilized the nuts from this source but soon 
were domandins additional sunzlies. They therefore berin to vuy 
nuts from othsreowners at $.60 per 100 coconuts. The buyers 


eathered, husked, snvlit, and transported the nuts thomselves. 


Nine men worked rerulsrly at tre plant, six of them at the 
snindles which frated the meat, two at the washing machines, and 
o.e0 vonding to the evaporation process. Tne washing machines were 
those used by the Javancse to wasn thoir rice. They were turned by 
a hand crank which rotated blades in a tub. Someone realized that 
this machine woulec be cond for flushing the oil from coconut 
tratines, and it was put to tnis use by a few individuals, reportedl: 
first in the Geklau district. The Mlimanz: men proceeded to buy 
several of the machines and used them at thoir oil plant. Thoy 
thereby eliminated the tedious and laborious practice of squeezing 
the sratines with their hands to express the oil.and water mixture 
vreparatory to its boiling. The process is not more efficient, but 
it is quicker ani essier. Tho Ulimans plant uses larre cast iron 
vats for boiling the milky liquid. This process takes about three 
hours over the heat of a fire orovided by coconut shells. The men 
estimated that it required about 4,000 coconuts to make a 52 sallon 
drum of 6f1, and that nine of them could process about 900 nuts a 
Jay. This broucht them about $70, or less than a dollar d-day- per 
man. Trey worked about six hours 2 day. They began early in the 


A 
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morning, took a long mid-day rest, and usually quit about three 
o'clock. They could have increased their income by working longer 
hours, but not enourh perhans to make an aporeciable difforence. 
The incremont resulting from additional hours was not 2 sufficient 
incentive because of the low returms uvon thétr efforts, 


espite the sudden flurry of interest in the coconut business 

durine late 1947 and early 1948, it is doubtful whethor it will be 
sustained. The past history of the industry does not five much 
basis for hone an’ the near extinction of the coconut treo in the 
Palnus is a throst to its immediate future. Conra and oil can now 
be produced in only a very few districts in the islands. They ar 
at the northern and southern extremes. Around Moror there are 
oractically no trees left due to bombing durinz the war, and smcst 
importantly, to soe ravages of the coconut tectlc. This pest has 
been svreadins northward from Koror since the war and his devastatec 
nost of the areas over which it has pissed. At the vresent tiie, 
it is maltine obvious inroads on the coconut palms in N-~arard, a 
comparatively recent develooment. The damare done over the nine 
months period aurins which I lived in Nrararda was obvious cven to 
a casusl observer. This resion seemed to be on the very fronticr 
7 trie northvard advance of the beetic. The natives were much 

amoc about the future of the coconut but despite cfforts by the 
aherttles to get them to take steps to remove the threat, they 

aid practically nothing. T.:ce commentec upon the future shilosophic- 
ally, sayinre that within a very few years there would be no coconuts 
Because of the damare caused by the war and the beetle, very little 
copra and oil was made in 1947 Durins the last quarter of that 
year 81,700 pounds of copra, worth a little over $3,000 was 
ourchased from all over the Palaus, and during the same period 318 
gallons of ccconut oil, valued at é402.00 was purchased. 


The most promising enterprise in early 1948 was a development 
in commercial fisning. Arranzements nad ‘cen made for the sale of 
2 stinulated tonnare of fresh and dried fish in Guam. The natives 
were being encouraged to catcn fish in quantity, end plsens: were-:: 
approved providing for two refricersmted boats to pick uo the fresh 
fish. Te project was just beginnine to cet underway in 1948 and 
its future Cevelopment is uncertain. One Nearard man had yvurchased 
n lone net and was attemptins to develon a cash income from its use. 
“yen he was last seen in Ulimans, he had not yet been able to 
oreanize his activity to the point of enraring regular oartnors 
so had not received any money excevt from local sales. Ye was 
havine to rely uvon boys and younr men who wanted to help hin 
wien they were free in return fora share Of each catch wnich they 


helped to take. 


There are a few otner products that aro sold to the outside 
S 


market. One of them is trocus shells. By rerulation of the Palauar 
nitive sovernnent, thie collection of this marine species is limited 
vO ons or two months durinr the year. Durins this limited interval, 
ns youns men spend most of tneir time collecting the animals on 

ne recf or diving for tnem in the deen water beyond, It is perhaps 
the most lucrative work that they do. The Palauans as 1 whole 

sold over $36,000 worth of these shells in 1947. Almost equally 
Droductive "has been the work in handicrafts. Many women have made 
séveral hundred dollars making mats, fiber cirarctte casss, glass 
coasters, and handbags for sale to the tradinse company. Some men 
have done nearly as well with the carving of wooden firures which 
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require 2 food workman about three ours to make and bring him about 
as miny dollars. During the last quarter of 1947 the trading 
corpany in Koror purchased almost $24,000.00 worth of handicraft. 
This source of income, however, has its limitations. It is subjoct 
to all the vagaries of a handicraft and curio market, and also 
depends upon the trading company's policy with resoect to it. 

Under U.S. C.C., the allowances for handicraft ind the encourare- 
ments civen to its develonoment were mvch more literal than has been 
the case-since: I.T.C. has taken cover Lecnuse the last mentioned 
orranization must be more cautious and show 1 profit on its 
investments. The future of the haniicraft industry in Palau, as 

in other parts of the world, is therefore uncertain and almost 
surely it will not continue to brine the nativcs the cash that it 
has in the immediate past. 


In addition to sellinr tye products of their labor for export, 

the Palauans do a little trading samonr tremselves. Tywe volume of 
this business is not larre and is, in fact, almost inconsidcermble 
from the point of vicw of the individual. A good bit of farm... 
oroduce frown on the northern vart of Pabeldaob is shipned to 
Koror, but by far the sreater amount of this is sent to relatives 
there to satisy certain obligations. To date, practically none of 
it has found its way to an oven market and vory little of it has 
brought any cash to the srower. There are a fow local sales .rlways 
taking vlace; sporadically, and mostly only wien an individual er 
q family is cnusht unpreoared by a sudden need. Thus when 4 »erson 
is not able to sunnoly food for a funeral fenst, or when he is soing 
upon q visit to relatives in another district, he may be forccd to 
buy limited quantities of fish, tarr, betel, and coconut syrup. 
Instances of this sort will be cited in the oages which follow, 
Taro, in 1948, was selling in Nearard at $2.00 for a medium sizcd 
basket, fish for $1.00 for 2 three foot string, a large sprig of 
betel nuts for $1.00, a small one for ¢.50, and coconut syrup at 
$1.00 2 quart. For feasts, those who could afford to buy turtles 
oayed from $3.00 to $15.00 for them depending unon their size. 
Hors also were being sold for as much as $30.00. There is also 
some sale. for native tobacco and the lime which is used in betel 
chewing. The tobacco sold for $3.00 for a tightly packed bundle 
woighing about two pounds. 


Practically all of the goods which the Palauans were able to 
purchase were channeled through the officially established trading 
company in Koror. Many articles jo reach the natives throuch 
devious private channels, either throurh direct connections with 
friends and relatives on Guam or Peleliu, throurh American friends 
in Koror, or throuch various forbidden channels. The bulk of the 
essential foods,however, has been provided in wholesale quantities 
at U.S.C.C., or its successor, I.T.C. The cooperative stores, of 
which there is one in each district, buy their foods from the 
conmnany and then sell it at a profit to the consumer in the local 
arenas. The profits of the local stores are refrulated and they 
belong to the district as a whole. Each store is in charge of a 
man who is responsible for ordering the stock, for selling it on 
fair principles, anid for keeping store accounts. HYe is advised by 
the chiefs of his district and torether they make decisions with 
recard to stocking and issues, 

In Nearard the district store was at first located in an 


IN 


-nacoquate frame building in Nebuked. The stock was always low, 





and never adequate. In 1947 92 quonset buildinr was erected in 
Ulimans to serve as . store. On December 8 it first opened its 
doors for the sale of a few articles; namely, cloth, cinzrettes, 
and toiletrics. All of these thinrs were in sreat demand and 
oriacticrlly 211 the stock was sceld on the day of the openinns. A 
week lator the lonreawaited sale of flour, rice, surar, soy sauce, 
andi candy took nlace. The bulk of these fronds wascreléised iy. 
the egvernment in partin] relief for the damare done to food crops 
by the typhoon the month before. The quantities were limited. 
he Gistrict rceceivec 2500 pounds of flour and 250 pounds each of 
and surar. Because most neople wanted far more of each of 
se foods than he was entitled to, it was decided to ration then. 
oo. quantity was divided into 563 parts, tic number of elifible 
1% persons in the district. The division resulted ina quota 


These foods sola at 12 cents 2 pound 
for rice, 10 cents a pound for flour, ani 3 cents a pound for sugar 
Since it was assumed tnat every verson would want all that he was 
entitled to, the total quantity and total price for each family — 
unit was made up in advance. On the day of the sale, the procedure 
was orderly and efficient. An assistant for the store kecper made 
out 2 slipv for the representative of each family on which was 
totaled the price of the entire amount that he was allowed. The 
revresentatives were called into the store from the crowd outside. 
The families were called ty villares, the Ulimang peonole receiving 
their share first. The family renresentative first paid his bill 
and then passed alonr the counter where he presented his slinv and 
wis waited unon at the scales and at the kers of soy sauce. By 
early afternoon everythins was sold excent for the quotas of the 
few who had not yet apveared. These were saved for them until they 
were able to come to the store. Tye only exception in the procedur 
of distributine to individual family heads was in the case of the 
nennole of Geklau. They did not anncar individually. Instead, one 
man wno operated a kind of 2 sub-store there came to Ulimang and, 
with the helv of assistants, took the tetal amount allowed the 
Gellau peoole and later distributed it to them in their own villare 


Aftcr this sale, the stocks of the store were acnain depleted. 
) 
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This was the normal course events durins the time of my stay in 
the villave. Subsequently, shipmenis of ciscrettes and foods 
areived and almost inmecdiately they were sold out. In between 
tines, one could buy only a few articles such as salt, matches, 

some cloth, and a variety of cheap luxvry items such as hair oil 
ana nerfumes. This cycle was not the result of insolvency or of 
mismanagement. The store's finances wore always in food shape. 

The storekeeper always had at least $1000 on hand, either in roods 
or cash; and since the stocks were typically low, most of the 
capital was in actual cash. The storekecper therefore could buy 
moods when they were available in Koror, an’? when it was deemed 
advisable. ‘owever, he anil the chiefs of the district, like most 
of the venple, had come to the conclusion that they would impoveris' 
themselves if a constant suonly was made available. Most venple 
became increasingly aware of the fact that they were snendinre more 
money than they were earning, and they were arreeable to the policy 
of controllinr the sunolies available to them since it protected 
them from temptation. In other words, the policy of restricted 
buying on the vart of the storekeever was not solely the result of 
an arreoment hetween him and the chiefs. They instituted it, and 
miintained it, but the people arreed to it even in the face of thei 





earerness to buy osractically everything that came to hand. The 
only possible exception was in the case of cicarettes and other 
forms of tobacco. Even with the menrer supoly of this,however, 


no real complaints were made, simply discontent over an inability 
to satisfy a craving. 





Chanter II 


KINSHIP 


The Palauan conception of kinship rosts uoon a connection 
through female relatives. This situation has been charactorized in 
orevious reports as a matrilineal clan organization. To somo oxtent 
this is true but there are certain modifying factors which male the 
Palauan situation markedly difforent from that which exists in 
other sociéties where there are clear-cut distinctions between 
relationships through the mother and those through the father. The 
Palauans do not really understand clanship as kinship; the latter 
is phrased in terms of social and economic obligations, and not 2s 
blood tics. Kinship obligations bind a man to his mother and his 
mother's brother, but he also normally has comparable obligations to 
his father and his father's sister. Thore remains ,however, an 
emphasis upon kinship with maternal relatives. 


A clan is commonly defined as a named, exogamous, unilateral 
serment of society. This is a precise charactorization and it 
adequately defines‘the pattern of social orranization prevailing in 
a croirt many socisctics. In others ,however, local circumstinccs 
oreovail which make this definition unsuitable or,at bcst, one tiat 


can be uscd only with qualifications. Such is the case in Palau. 
Trore there are arreoments and differences which call for an 
explanation. 


The Palauans have terms for social units connected through 
female relativos, and none for vossible groupings connected through 
males. The term tulungalik is used to refer to a localized 
maternal lineage. “This means that all of the descendants traceable 
from one particular Woman whose home is ina single village are 
conceived to belong to the same tulungalik. This is a well defined 
unit because typically villares consist of several such groupings 
of individuals. The next most inclusive social unit is the geblil 
which approximates most nearly the idea of a clan as it has been 
defined. The geblil comprises an indefinite number of tulungaliks, 
depending upon the fortunes of the family. Sometimes two or more 
tulungaliks of the same geblil existed in the same general vicinity 
and evon within the same Village. In other cases they were local- 
ized divisions of the geblil, which in all probability resulted 
from a historical process of growth and partition. Some of theso 
sub-divisions may have taken place rathcr anciently and some more 
recently; but in any ovent the unity of 111 the members of a geblil 
is remombered and recognized as a basis for formulating ideas of 
kinship. Some of the local segments are widely soparated géeorranhic- 
ally from each other, but 2 remembrance of their unity is preserved. 
All of the tulunmaliks of the geblil, no matter where they may 
be found, are known to be tha dascendants of still more remote 
female ancestors. 


The next most inclusive social unit is called the kleblil. 
This is a grouping of geblils which are also supposed to be 
Connected through kinship bonds. In this case,howevor, the alleged 
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connection is no lonrer denonstrable and is affirmed to exist only 
on the basis of tradition. Furthcormore, the kinship is not roal, 
but assumol. The members of reblils with » kleblil are not 
descondants of 2 sinrle female ancestor, 4 klGblil is a fratornity 
of poblils that have come te be rrouncd torethtr purely on the 
basis of friendship resultine fron . kind of adontion. The 
Palauans feel that the eebdlils within a riven kleblil have a 
community of interests and should cooperate in various ways. On 
the other hand, tney cdo not feel thit there are any close blood 
tics hetween them ane the; exhisit no reluctance toward inter- 
marriace between the membcrs of the constituent reblils. Their 
attitudes toward affiliations with the kleblils is quite Jifferent 
from that with respect to the reblils. The lattur is thas unit to 

considored in connection with a discussion of clanship as it 
exists in Palau, 

















































Like clans eclscwhere, tne freblilis have proper names. It is 
inposs ible at this time ba dotermins the meaning of these names. 
They may have been at ono time the vroper names of fomaleé ancestors 
but of this there is no evidence. It is true that at the present 
time individuals often hive versonal names which are a, same as 


thet of some ecblil, not always their own. Tulungaliks in not have 
prover names. Thev are referred to in terms 9f ° the narhined name 
of the female ancestor from which they derive. hus, we find the 


tulunealik of Omutang, which means 111 the desccndants of Omutang 
tr>cead throurh her daughters and the female descendants of these 
WONeN « 


The geblil is exog mous, which is by the same token truce of 
its constifuent tuluncsliks, and is not true of the more inclusive 
] At the same time there is a pradation of feeling with 
act to exoramy in connection with the tulunfalik anda the geblil. 
ace within the tulungalil is strictly Forbidden, but there are 
where it is vermitted to members within the same coblil. 
resumably the horror of incest is more acute the closer the 
triceable connection between relatives on the fenale side. This 
intcrpretation is borne out | 
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vy a consideration of still another 
inshio crounine, namoly, the bital ua ma bital un. 

Litcrally this means "this ler and that ler", and it refors to the 
descendants of two sisters. These individuals are conceived to be 
esveciaily closely related and the surrestion of their inter 
marriare ts definitely rejected. It is more shocking to sutrcst a 
union of this character than to sugcest the vessibility of one 
betvracn members of the same tuiuncenalik, and this more so than the 
uention of marriace within the same reblil. Going further, marriare. 
conmonly take place within the same kTeblil. 


Mm 
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With respect to the thirc charactcristic of a true clan, the 
Polauans io not reckon their kinshio affiliations solely through 
their mothers. That is, their reckoning is not entirely upon the 
basis of the reblil and hence it is not strictly unilateral. They 
do, however, adhere to some attitudes and practices which are 
commonly associatcd with unilateral reckoning throurh the mother. 
As with all clans, there is an insistence upon the nearness of 
relationship between 2 brother and a sister that weakens the 
loyalties of the man, wife, and child unit. The Palnauans believe 
that it is most important for a man and his sister to cooperste and 
Plan their activities torether. A woman is expected to niace her 
brother's interests before those of anyone clse; ani 4 man feels 
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free to call upon his sister in situations where he would not 
appeal to others. Very frequently ts-‘inturests of a brother and 

a sister run countcr to those of their snouses. In all cases their 
loyalties are to each other rather than to their husbands and wives, 
There aro many instances demonstratins the institutionalized 
character of theso kinshiov bonds that will be referred to later. ey. 
At this point it will be sufficient to mention thot a brother and 

9 sister constantly conspire to cet money from her husband. A 
woman always looks for moral support and real sympathy from hor 
trother rather than from her husband, vith whom she maintrins 
relations which are more business like than sentimental. 


There are also strong ties between sistors and between a mothe 
and her daurchters. This is especially manifcst during times of 
individual crisis. It .vpoars most clearly in those instances when 
a. woman's life is in danrer, as at child birth, and espocially 
unon the occasion of the birth of . first child. Even today young 
women insist upon soins to the home of their mothor, or their 
sister, or their mother's sistcr when they are pregnant, and must 
ao so for their delivery. If the woman's mothor and father are sti 
tozother she may go there. If not, she foes to some relative on 
her mother's side, never to the home of their father's sister and 
nover to the home of hor fathor and his second wife. If only tho 
husband and his pregnant wife are Jivine in their house it is not 
so unsatisfactory for hor to stay tisre, but it is still felt to be 
am unpleasant experience, especially if female relatives on her 
motier's side cannot be prosent to take care of her. The principal 
reason for this attitude is that she fears complications and 
vossible death and in that event wants to be amonr her maternal 
relatives. She, as w6éll as her brothers,wants to die in the home 
of a near clan relative, ant always arrancves:ifs; possible for the 
end to come under these circumstances. & secondary reason for the 
removal of 2 sick or pregnant woman is that her husband also insist: 
upon it. In the event of her death, he would find it difficult to 
induce a second wife to take up residence in the house where his 


first wife died. 


Another feature thet is often associated with maternal clans 
is the identification of a child with its mother's brother. This» 
of course,links up directly with the emphasis upon close associatio: 
between a brother and sister. ‘Were maternal clans ¢rist, 
frequently a man is the sponsor, protector, and very often the 
economic sunnort of his sister's child. These functions are 
obscured among the Pnlauans but they are definitely present. It is. 
for example, the cuty of a man to nrovide for his sister's child in 
the event that the child's father will not do so. A person can 
.slways fro to his mother's brother for supvort in case he finds it 
necessary, and he always has 4a potential, if not fully realized, 
Claim on the proverty and the protection of his mother's brothor 
and their covmon relatives as determined by matrilineal principals. 
And in the last analysis it is always the mother's brother who 
comes into possession of the natrimony of a child. 


Tc economic ties and the loyalties that characterize the 
rélations between a man and his sister are reflected in the 
relations between a man and his sistcr's child. The two sets of 
relations are in fact but different aspects of the same thing. The 
mother's brother normally expects his pregnant niece to stay with 
him durine some part of her confinerrent today, and in the past it 
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was the custom for hor and her husband to live with him for the 
full nine months of her pregnancy. He provided for the support of 
the couple during that time. Then, when the child is born, or in 
the past at a stipulated date preceding birth, he received from 

the husband!ts people a payment of soods and money. This was always 
his right, the fathor of the girl not being taken into account 

upon this occasion. 


The importance of the unity of feeling between brothers and 
sisters is indicated by the fact that it is still very active. 
It is one of the reasons, perhaps the most imoortant, why women are 
more conservative with respect to certain customs than the mon. 
Both young and old women todny cling to ths system of mutual aid 
and family cooperation that many of the youn: >? men are “<ispuccd to 
abandon. Young men aro tending toward the establishment of indepenc 
ent households that necessitate a break with the old patterns of cla 
responsibility, but their wives are reluctant to take this step. 
They feel more keunly than their husbands the need for group suppvort 
Their husbands want to set out on an independent coarse, without the 
help of their sisters or cf their mother's brother, taking their 
wives with them. Since in the past thero has been so little in the 
way of a community of interests and real cooperation between a man 
and his wife, and sinco this situation continues to prevail, women 
are reluctant to cut themselves off from the only real support and 
sympathy to which they are accustomed; namely,that which comes from 
thoir siblings and other matrilincal relatives. Thoy realize that 
their socondary position in their husband's household might become 
intolerable if they have to contend with it alone. 


Another foature that the Palauan goblils shared with clans in 
other varts of the world was a form of totemism. In the past all 
of the mombers of a geblil were identified in some mystic fashion 
with a particular species of animal. They were forbidden to 
injure, kill, eat, or even touch thoir tabooed animal. Children 
were cautioned to avoid contact with their clan totem since it was 
believed that any violation of the taboo would result in sickness 
or death. This idea was deeply entrenched and it versisted over 
most of the islands until fairly recently. 


All of the preceding observations may be taken as evidence 
that the Palauans have matrilineal clans. Nevertheless, their 
system of kinship reckoning has many puzzling and contradictory 
aspects. It is not unusual, for instance, for 1 Palauan to insist 
that a child belongs to the geblil of his father. Typically, it is 
asserted that a man has full control over the affiliations of his 
children, and that it is up to him to decide whether they are to ve 
in his geblil. Furthermore, in 211 discussions of family affairs 
ant social and economic activities it is stated that it is the 
father who is the mentor and supporter of his children, In any 
generalized account of a ceromony or other event involving social 
relations, upon the first recital the investisator will be told 
that a man acts as the sponsor and adult revresentative of his own 
child. Only upon second thought, or upon direct question, will it 
be admitted that the maternal uncle of a child may function in this 
Capacity. These gencral statements aro borne out by an analysis of 


concrete cases, 


A man is said to be the merroedercr (leader) of his own 
children. He is also the merrederer of his sister, but not her 
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children. All decisions concerning 1 child's rearing, place of 
residence, marriare and other social relationships are determined 
directly ani unilaterally by his father. Theoretically a man can 
veto any arrangement for his children's future that micht be 
conceived bv their maternal relatives, and eon for all practical - 
nurposes dissociate the children from them. That is why Palauans 
are likely to say that a child really belongs to the seblil of his 


father. 


In comestic affairs 1. man plays the role of a father to his 
own children. We is the head of his households his children live 
with him; he supvorts them and exercises authority over them. In 
return his children obey him and refer to hin by a tem, “hadam", 
tt is exoressive of devnendency and loyalty. They are disciplined 
by him, andi receive from him such attentions and expressions of 
concern 2nd affection as the Palauans think proper to bestow udon 
children. 


While all of this is true, it must be added that it does not 
oresent the full picture of tho Palauan conception of kinship and 
affinity. There crn bo no doubt about the authority which a man 
oxo~cises over his household and of the way in which he uses his 
controls to draw his children into affiliation with his own clan. 
At the same time, there is an emphnsis uvdon matrilineal descent and 
a recornition by all informed Palauans that seblils are matrilinesl 
grouvings. Titles validatine social and polifical position, and 
some kinds of prooderty, are inherited within the framework of 
geblil membership; and a man has certain inalienable richts over 
his sister's children that sare only redirected or held in abeyance 
by their father's authcrity over them. The father's authority is 
in effect conveyed to him for certnin considerations by the materna: 
uncle. The obligations and entails of clan memborshin may or my 
not be temporarily or permanently susnended by the role that 2 man 
assumes in his relations with his child ren; but their mothorts 
brother is never a completely neglisible factor in their lives, and 
under snecified circumstances he asserts certain preroratives with 
resvect to thom as their nearest clan relative. 


Tre Palauans are unable to explain the soemine contradictions 
to wnich the roles of the father and the uncle of a child rive 
rise. Thev find no systom in the conmmlex of particular rirhts, 
contincencies, and oxceptions to any scneral rule that mirht be 
lInid down rercnrding clan affiliation. Wnen their attention is 
directod toward the question they are as confused as an outsider. 
Kany of them find their own positions ambifuous in terms of the 
commonivy accepted norms. The truth is that a person's clan 
affiliation, for all practical purnoses, is determined by individual 
circumstances, and the kinship systom, as it works out, is 
biletoral with only an cmohasis uvon matrilineal connections. The 
Dvotsstations of filial attachments militate arainst the full 
expression of a matrilineal clan organization and produce, in 
oprictice, a system that recognizes bileteral controls, allegiances, 
kinsiin reclzoning, and inheritance. 


man is expected to provide a patrimony for all of his 
real and adopted. It is disrraceful for him to fail his 
en in this resvect, not because they are left destitute but 
he has failed to live up to the norm. A child can fall 
upon the resources of his geblil that are at the disposal of 





his :.other's brother, but this 1s regarded by sveryonsc as a inise 
fortunes for him, if not a shameful situation. The father should 
provide a substantial inheritance for his children, and thu more 
liberal he is in this resypcict the more cstcumcd he and his children 
arc. Normally thercfors, children liherit ti oulk o1 tinir prope 
urty from their fathers and only a tokun amount, or « potential 
intercest,in clan property. The later frequently pleys a minor role 
in the inhcoritance systen. 


Thiis situation, it should be noted, docs not conform to the 
pattern that prvcvails in a matrilineal socicty wheredy the 
of a man arse, not his own children, but the children of his 
In some instances there are certain well recosnized devices 
ths requirements so that a man can aid his children and 
the a eee of his fellows or forestall any cleains 
phew may have upon hin for a violation of thc code. But 
ses bine situstion is the reverse. of that which cxists 
for here a ian ignores his nephews in favor of 
fact, expr.ctcd to do so. The situation 1s 
vy different fror that which prevails elscwhcere 
; where @& nan 1s permitted to manifest his intcre- 
at the expense of treditional standards. 


In addition to the foregoin: expressions of a ments intcrest in 
chiicren ane of his control over then, there are cvidcnecs of a 
vralizced feeling of kinship that cuxténds to ~aturneal and maternal 

piakivas alike. -rclauen kinshiy tormunology ecfleets the sane 
teitede toward relatives of thie fe thor as those of the mother. 

here is «& lack of any cxtcuensive vocabulary expressive of a sSpecial- 
izcd concern with the maternal relatives as distinet from those on 
the father's side. A&A child calis his mother and his mother siste 
"“dalak3;" no also uses this term to refur to his tg 
It is true that there is sone distinction in a wean 
ward those relatives in that he as always i:orc reservcd a 
nore — for his fathur's sister than for his motiicr or hur 
sistur sere thot ag ell are treated asd responded to soticwhat as 
others « Similarly, there is no spccial ters: of ruference for 
‘rendparents on tic mother's side as op,oscd to th. parents of the 
father. All are referrea to descri, tively. In the descendiny fcn- 
crations sibling catcsorics are a tiore Lliuportant consideration than 
o0ssidle clan affiliation. Tic children of bdroticrs arc rvuforred to 
descriptively as “nperlek odan" while those of sisters are ealled 
dos." On the Other hand, 2 distinction is iiade between the 
of a broti.cr and a sister that reflects the importance of 
reckoned through Females. me WN rcvfers to his sistor's 

8 "bEul a gusol" and r's daughtcr's children as 

rus ol, a ee no o i terms of refvrence for tne 

a aist db. tyvecn the two lines of 

is also evident in the usc the crm "utlel," referring 
idonts through meles and thie 311 W ry -forring to 

s through females. 
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focus of public attuntion his fathur's clat us play ¢ as 
saunent as that of his clan mi. NULEs Due Li. ms of one grout 
necessary to the exercis 6 of the rigi f tk This bi- 
sral concern is st evident upon thi .Sions thi rk the 
itical steps in the ¢ intugretion of an indivicus to his socicty:; 
cGvents surrounding birth, warriazgc, end deat : times 
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the individual's paternal kin are present and perform certain acts 
that testify to their interest in him and assert a claim upon him as 
one of their own. Men are never vrominent during such public 
affairs, but their interests are revresented by their sisters and 
mothers. Rlthough the father of the new-born child may have no part 
whatever in the ceremony that announces the cvent, his sisters have 
an imoortant function to perform. Likewise at a marriage. At 
funernls, not only are the female relatives from both sides of the 
deceased's family required to be vresent; female relatives reore- 
senting all four of his rrandparents are also huddled close around 
his body acting as the orincipal mourners. Formally, at least, the 
loss is a& real to paternnl relatives as to those connected with 

the decersed only throush the female line. 


It is in the matter of exogamy, however, that the concept of 
bilateral kinshir becomes most annarent. It has been mentioned tha’ 
the reblil is exogamous. It is also true that a verson may not 
marry any close relative. Because of clan exogamy it is evident 
that 1 person may not marry his motiscr's sister's child. Neither 
nav le marry a daughter of his motier's brother, nor of his father'; 
vrotner. The last two restrictions obviously are not dictated by 
the nature of the clan orranization. If this were the case then it 
would be oossible in many instances for a man to marry the daughter 
of his father's brother because thuir resvective mothers need not, 
and often would not, belong to the same clan. And in the case of 
the children of a brother and a sister they obviously could not 
belong to the same clan and, therefore, if this were the only con- 
sideration they would otherwise be elisible for marrinse. Tho fact 
that the idea of the clan is not foremecst in the minds of the 
Palauans is setting up these restrictions is evident from the frrad- 
ations of disses croval that they manifest with reference to surrest- 
inns of marriages in these three categories. They are most opposed 
to intermarriages between the children of sisters. This might well 
be a reflection of their orimary concern with clan membership; but 
if this were the case then one might supynose that they would object 
more streuously to marriares bctweenthe children of two brothers 
than to marrinres between the children of 1. brother sand sister. 
althouch children in either of these caterorics may not mrry the 
restrictions are relaxed.uvon their descendents in 1. converse mane 
ner. The descendants of two sisters inthe female line, that is, 
the inombers of 1 sinvle tulunrali, may never be married; but it is 
arreed, renerally sneakins, that the sreat-grandchildren of two 
brothers my be married, wherens only the sreat-great-grandchildren 
of a brother and a sister may be married. This testifies to the 
strong lrinship bones that the Pnlauans feel between siblings, with 
an accent upon the unity of two sisters and upon the relationship 
between a brother and his sister. Tiey do not however reflect a 
rinic concern for clan affiliation in marriage restrictions, for 
upon this consideration alone the children of a brother and a sister 
and their descendants are more surely end consistently unrelated 
than are the children of two brothers. 


That clan exofamy is not the sole conéideration in marriage 
rerulations also anvenrs from the fact that adopted children are 
treated like their foster brothers and sisters. An adopted child 
can not marry his foster sister. Neither can he marry any of the 
renal cousins of his foster sister. In fact, he is subject to the 
same requirements as his foster siblings, despite the fact that he 
may come from quite another family and be entirely unrelated 
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goneaxlorically to them. And yet, adopted children are always known 
to be such. Their parentage is oublic and is not hidden from: them. 
Thoy do not grow up thinking they are the blood relatives of their 
foster parents or siblings. 


Under certain circumstences an adopted child may marry his fos- 
ter sister. This can happen if he becomes separated from her 
through readoption or as a result of his growing up and leaving his 
foster »varent's home for some time. This circumstance leads to the 
crux of the contradiction involved in Palauan notions of kinship; 
nanely, that kins'lip is quite as much a matter of close association 
as it is of genealogical connection. 


One often finds that a person is said to belong to this or that 
geblil solely as a result of years of association with its members. 
There are nunerous instances of an individual being identified with 
his father's geblil because he has deen assimilated by it. The iden- 
tification can be permanent or rathor temporary. Case histories 
revenl that a large number of indivituals have been identified with 
several ceblils during their lives and retain somo feeling of attach- 
ment to the members of all of them. Howevor, this feeling is not 
very strong and does not entail the obligations of permanent clan 
affilintion, oncc the association his been broken. And in these 
cases there is no lonser any very marked ferling of reluctance to- 
ward inter-marricge with members of the gebiil. In some instances, 
depending upon the circumstances, and particularly upon the duration 
of a previous association, a sense of moral obligation and unity 
does continue to determine a given indivicual's ettitude toward his 
formor clan fellows. Propinquity, therefore, is rlways a consider- 
ation in determining kinshin. It is equally important as,ond is ofte: 
in conflict with, the fundamental »orincinoal of blood ties. 


To illustrate some of the forefoing generalizations we can 
refer to the case of the geblil of Omutong, the gsenenlorical connect 
ions of whose members is shown in the accompanying dingran. Upon 
questioning informants of this clan about their marriare vossibil- 
itics the following specific statements were made. The children of 
47 and 52 absolutely cannot marry. For them to do so would be just 
like 47 and 52 themselves being married. In explanation it was 
strated that 50 did not belong to the clan of her mother but to that 
of her father, 47. When asked about the affiliation of 56, inform- 
ants amswered that it would depend upon his father, 53. If 53 want- 
ed to, he could take 56 into his clan. itWhen it was asked whether, 
if this happened, 56 and 50 could be married, beins of different 
clans, the answer was still no. Regardless of these realignnents 
they would still be just 2s closely related because they are the 
children of a brother and a sister. It was further said that the 
Caildron of 56 and 50 could not be married. With reference to the 
next generations informants said at first that they did not know 
whether there could be inter-marriage; then that it would devend 
upon circumstances. If 56 and 50 were to continue to live with 
their prrents and their descendants also continued to live in the 
same village so that their connections were renembered, there would 
be no nossibility of inter-marriage. On the other hand, if 50 
should go to live in the home village of her mother and there iden- 
tify herself with her maternal relatives, her children's children 
might be allowed to marry 56's children's children; but only if 
their relationshiv had been forgotten. They would be committing 
incest without knowing it. 
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With reference to the same genealogy it was said that marriage 
would be impossible between children of the two brothers 5 and 40, 
and this desnite the fact that the latter has left the clan of 
Omutone and for years has beon associated with relatives of his 
father in another village in the sime district. Neither cin the 
children of either of these two men marry the children of their Sis- 
ter 45. The sime holds for the children of sisters 52 and 64. 

Thus, the marriage of cross cousins and parallel cousins of both 


gescriptions are definitely prohibited. 


As for adopted children the following statements, given with 
respect to the same clan, can be taken as representativc. Neither 
32 nor the real or adopted children of 32 can marry the adopted 
children of 5, now or as long as they “live together." But if the 
adopted children of 5 were to go to live with his wife's people in 
Koror, at some future date they or at least their children, could 
marry the children of 32 “because they are not of the same blood." 
Obviously the critical consideration in this case, as in many others, 
is intimacy of association, because everyone knows that neither 
32's mother nor his father has any direct connection with the 
members of the clan of Omutong. Yet he stands at »sresent in pree 
cisely the same relationship to his foster siblings, such as 47, 52, 
58, and 64, as they do to one another. 


All of this makes for ambiguity of kinship affiliations. Many 
young people xre not certain of their own geblil. Some of them do 
not 1apnear to have given this matter very much thought, which is 
expectable in the light of changing conditions. Yet, even older 


peoole either find it difficult to sive a precise answer with 

rerard to their affiliations or give conflicting and contradictory 
statements. Very often it is a matter of option on the part of an 
individual, but it depends primarily upon the attitude of his 

father. Thus 5, on matrilineal nrinciples, should belong to the 
gedlil of Omutong, but his father tonk him out of it to join his 

own clan of Ngilungi. He says that his children are of Ngilungi. 
Trey bolong to néither his mother's clan nor to his wife's clan. Ho 
says that they could belong to his wife's clan and may at some time 
in the future, if he wishes them to do so. Otherwise, they will 


remain in Ngilungi. 


The position that 5 takes in his argument, and that is accepted 
by others who are associated with him, leads to still further comp- 
lications. His mother belonged to the geblil of Omutong, but his 
father tonk him into the geblil of Ngilungi and groomed him for its 
leadcrship. He is therefore today the recognized head of Ngilungi, 
but he has not lost his identification with Omutong. He is, in 
fact, the “merrederer" of his siblings' real and adopted children 
in this clan. He administers the patrimony of 47, 52, 58, 64, and 
26. He stands in the relation of mother's brother to them and they 
must seek his advice and support in connection with all of their 
important social rights and obligations. At the same time, everyone 
recognizes that these young people do not belong to Ngilunri, but to 
the clan of Omutone. = 


It is apparent that even brothers and sisters, despite their 
Strong feeling of family unity, may at times have different clan 
loyalties. It is possible for a man to inherit property and posit- 
ion in a clan and for this to be immossible for his brother. This 
is the case with the geblil of Megeti, the senealogy of which is 
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riven on the next pige. The proscnt head of this goblil is 62. This 
is the clan of his father. He becanie its chief under circumstances 
to be described later; here it is to be nointed out that his brother 
90 ennnot succecd hin, lis heir apparent is 18. When asked about 
clan affiliation 90 stated that he and his sisters are, strictly 
speaking, in the clan of their mother, but his brother, 82, had left 
it and entered the clan of Meseti. But still, 82 is reparded as the 
real brother of his siblings, and is given every consideration that 
is appropriate to this relationship. Furthermore, 90 and his sis- 
ters are “a little bit (telgip) inside Megeti-but not so much as the 


children of 12." 


It is this partial membership which regulates the help and the 
more] support which 90 and his sisters arc obliged to give to the 
mombers of the clan of Megeti. The chief, 82, is fully oblired to 
this clan and its members must support him as if he were a real 
blood relative. On the other hand, 90 and his sisters gauge their 
contributions in service and money to the clan welfare rather proc- 
{sely in »vroportion to their degree of membership in it, and they 
in turn are treated in 1 reciprocal manner by the members of Megeti. 


Informants frequently used the exvression "telgip" in referring 
to the menbershiv of an individual in a ¢civen clan. In other words, 
there are degrees of belongings, depending unon closeness of assoc- 
intion as determined both by remoteness in time and remoteness in 
genenlosical connection throuch a key individual. As a result of 
adention or other intimate association, a 2erson micht be a “little 
bit" of a member in several clans. Such connections can alter with 
time. This is confusing to the outsice obsorver nnd frequently to 
the individuals that xre themselves involved. In many cases they 
apparently have not siven the matter very much thought before being 
questioned about it. 


The Palauans are considerably puzzled when the question of 
matrilineal versus patrilineal descent is raised. They character- 
istically think of themselves as being affiliated with their father, 
with their mother's brother functioning unobtrusively in the backe- 
rround. When the onposition between the two is sugrested they 
devise certain rationalizations to explain it if they can; otherwise 
they are inclined to »onder the question along with the investirca- 
tor. That is, they do not regard their system as self-explanatory. 
Its inconsistencies have at times imoressed themselves upon the 
older neonple, and they vacillate in their explanations of then. 


A diversity of explanation is understandable. The wholc system 
is such that it is open to individual intervretations. It is 
Cifficult, if not impossible, for a »erson to forecast what will 
anppen in a given instance of inhoritance or affiliation unless he 
is quite familiar wibh the total family situation. Everything 
denends upon particular circumstances. No inflexible rule can be 
laid down which will comprehend all of the cases. Even when a por- 
son is familiar with a given situation, the most that he can say is 
what will probably hapven, because the decision depends upon the 
attitudes of several people and a conclusion is arrived at only 
after a long period of adjustment resulting in a growing consensus 
of opinion. No one can say for sure whether the children of a given 
man will identify thonselves with him or with his wife's people 
until his death, and very often this does not settle the question 
with finality either. Some men assort that if they take their 
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children into their clan there must be 4 sharp break botween thom 

and their mother's relatives. Some cven say thst if one child is 
takon by the father and another is vcermitted to fro with the mother 
they will no lonscr be oblired ta behave like siblings, exce dt that 
they will not he permitted to marry. Others insist t’1t while 42 
child's affiliation with his father's clan sets uo 1 new intorost 
proun, at the same time. the ro1rl sibling relationshivs will persist. 


In vicw of these facts, it is net surprising to find that each 
serson tends to take an erncentric voint of vicw with respect to the 
kinshin affilintions of himself and those most closely associnted 
with him. In almost all casé¢s the brother and sister unit is taken 
to be the nuclous of the kinship structurc. Its importance 
nepvadcs otner aspects of the relationship schcome. Beginning with 
this premise the Palauan is inclined to fool that tho children of 
q brother and a sister should be included in the circle of most 
intimate kin, and thet any tamperins with their loyalties is 4 
violation of a fundamental unity. To give ono example, it was stated 
that when 82, tio chicf of Meccti, dies he will be succcoded by 18, 
wnich is quite satisfactory since 18 is the same as 82's sistcr's 
son. Rut when 18 dics, the title connot pass to his son or to a son 
of 82 but must co to the son of someone like 26--and he is of another 
family. In other words, descent through eitior a brother ora 
sister scems accentable, but a strict matriline2] reckoning offends 
the concent of kinshin because if shifts the descent to a collateral 
line. The same esocentric point of view is manifested when a man 
insists that his children bclong to his clan and not to the clan of 
his wife. 


To sum up, the essentials of a matrilineal clan exist in 
Palauan social organization; but they are in conflict with a strong 
emphasis upon paternal affiliations. Clan connections sre primary 
and 1lso residual. They are real, and play a significant part in 
the lives of most individuals; but they are suppressed and lose 
much of their vitality .s a result of an insistence upon the 
importinee of the father. In some societics with matrilinesl clans 
the mother's brother functions in some respects as a father; he is 
the sponsor, protector, or sunporter of his sister's son. In Palau 
he acts in these capaciticos only if the father cannot or will not 
do so. The progenitor of a child normally asserts his prerogative 
to fill the role of its father. In consoquence, kinship is traced 
first Df alk indofinitely through femates, but dt. is. also. sxtanded. 
to. include those with whoh a perssh assotiates most closely, usually 
his father and the lattor's nearest relations. Tho conditioning 
factor-—- propinquity:-is operative in the case of clan members as 
well as non-members. The more remote the association on both sides, 
the less the fecling of kinship although there is a grcoater 
extension on the maternal side. The clan name as such is not tho 
sole criterion of kinship. 


The truth is that two principlos for determining kinship are 
operative and thoy are not compatible. On the one hand, a person 
is born into a social situation which determines his roal kinship 
connections. He is related to both his mother and his father and 
to their relatives, but more positively and more extensively to 
those on his mother's side. On the other hand, and quite apart 
from theso eenealogical connections, an‘individual belongs to a 
clan because he serves its members and their eroup. iftterests. 


m 


This consideration is so inportant to tho Palauans that they 
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frequently rerard it as primary. Characteristically they think of 
it first in pivine ® person's clan affiliation and thereby involve 
tiemseélves in contradictions that thoy find difficult to resolvo. 
Thus, 2 person is si3id to belonr to one clan, usurlly tnit of his 
father, because ho nas scrvod it loyally, and yot he retrins 
mombershin in anothor, that of his mother, by birthrizht. Kinship 
entrils service, so that Mes verfoiviance of the latter implies the 
re Individuals auto mat ieally owe et al and labor to their 

do, assume these 
oblir2 tions with resvect to their fathers. That makes it possible 
fora min to assert that his child btelongs to his clan while being 
uaible to deny that its real blond relatives are in his wife's clan. 
Ordinarily the alleréd kinshivd with the father is a temorrary one 
and terminates with his death. However, at times, and under certain 
circumstances, it can invade and nullify the oblizations to the 
mothor's kins and if lone continued can disruvt the maternal kinship 
bonis to the extent that they will te virtually ifnored. 


The point about all of this is thit the Palauans are not 
intcrestsd in kinshio as such. Their primary concern is with 
wealth, and kinship for them is a vehicle for its manipulation. 
Tiey use kinship and seek menns ant excuses to artifically extend 
its ramifications because it is only within this framework that 
they can contrive thse wealth displays that brins prestire and 
influence. Kinship is, in fact, phrased in terms, not of friend- 
shin or affcction or social solidarity, but in terms of status and 
yower. This point of view is well exrressed in the Palauants 
cliches when he astempts to exnlain what matrilincal descent means, 
Tre most common expression is “ar otgl mesisi rar utlel" which 
means literally tnat a man's sister's children are stronrer than 
his own children. Strencth in this context means social and 
litical suneriority, and this in turn rests unon the possession 
of wealth. In other words, the Palauans do not say thrit a man is 
more closely allicd to his sister's son because of a nearnoss of 
blend kinshiv and consequently that his nephew is the rightful 
heiz 9 his property; instead it is said that a nephew has a prior 
an. a more forceful claim to 4a man's »roperty than ado his own 
children. 


Palauan notions of kinship are therefore very closely intergrated 
with their system of wealth display; and it will therefore be 
necessary to understand the part which wealth plays in their lives, 

and the way in which it is manipulated, before we can really 
aporeciate their attituiles toward kinship. It is to this subject 
that we may now turn, first givine attention to the importance of 
a class of valuables which, for want of a better desicnation, we 
can c9).1 "money." 





Chapter III 
MONEY 


The Palauans have two distinct categories of valuables which 
yvovisionally may be called money. One set belongs to men and re- 
lates to their financial activities, while the second is associated 
entirely with women and their parallel activities. Both differ from 
our money in form and to some extent in use. Both types ante-date 
the arrival of the Euroveans in the Palaus in the 18th century. 

They have been used continuously since those days and are still a 
very imoortant element in the native economic system. 


There are three kinds of men's money. One kind is made of a 
material which apoears to be a ceramic. The substance is quite hard, 
brittle, and glassy in anpearance on 2 broken surface. It contains 
numerous small vesicles. Where the vores apoear on the surface the 
nieces are rough and pock-marked. Dr. Lloyd Staples, of the Depart- 
ment of Geology at the University of Oregon, fives the following 
description of 2 piece that he analyzed. “The hardness of the 
object is about 6 (Mohs Hardness Scale). The color is oranre, with 
the luster waxy. The material is onvaque in the mass and slightly 
transvarent in vowder. The index of refraction is greater than 
clove oil (1.537). The snecific gravity is about 2.6. The material 
is isotrovic. It geolatinizes in hot concentrated HCL, and has a 
yellowish color. An interpretation of these facts leads one to 
believe that this is a silicate, indicated by the gelatinigation, 
with some iron accounting for the coloration. The isotrovic chare- 
acter indicates that it is probably amoronous (not jasner, for ex- 
annle) and tho lack of structure indicates pessible fusion, probably 
artificinlly. It is not opnl, as is shown by the high index of 
refraction and specific gravity. . It pvobably represents the fusion 
of n clay or mixture of silicates, rather than the carving of a mine- 
oval ov rock.' 


Money of this character occurs in two colors and a number of 
sizes and shapes. There is a class of red vieces which is called 
munrau, and a class of yellow oieces whici is called ‘barrak. 

In general, the barrak is valued more highly than the mungau, but 
this may be only because larger vieces of the former exist. Even 
this distinction is an over-simvlification, however, because there 
are different srades of both the yellow and the red forms, as well 
as a type which seems to be a mixture of the two. Minor differences 
are appreciated by the Palauans, who give special names to the var- 
leties in each class. Kubary, who perhaps knew more about the 
Palauan money than any Eurovean, and whose description of it must 
still be referred to by students of the subject, listed and describ- 
ed five varieties of the barrak as determined by its comrosition. 
The genuine barrak,as he calls it, is "a very herd, sulfur yellow 
Substance with faint conewoid 1s » The cut surfaces show sec- 
tions of pores which, when filled wish ‘dirt, give the surface the 
Ipnearance of being finely spotted. The oleces have a faint luster, 
often have cracks and fissures, and seem to consist of a kind of 
Jasper, To this type belong 211 the large nieces of money, which 
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are concealed_as much as pnossible, and form the official trensury of 
the country." Below this in value is a second yellow variety, ° 
called mres , which occurs in nicces never as large as that of the 
first kind. There are two varieties which had a medium commercial 
value in onarly days, and one which occurs only in the smallest of 
denominations and has the shane of thin verforated disks that can be 


strung on a cord. 


The munfau, the red substance, also occurs in several varict- 
ies. According to Kubary, in the ornkommel variety “the vitreous 
mass looks like a fusion of red and yellow jasper. The veinins of 
tre Citferent colored parts is irresular, is if red earth and earth 
conuaining yellow ochre had been kneaded together and baked. The 
yellow laces sugrest the real barmk substance, which has parts 
with a ereen tinre. The fissures in the material are filled with 
black, occensionally purple, or sap erreen. The genuine large pieces 
have a polished surface, which is nevertheless rouczh, being partly 
caused by very fine ynores, partly by vesicles, and finally by im- 
pressions of what are to all appearances, organic remains, best 
resembling snail impressions. The material seems to be softer than 
the pure barrak material, and the edres of the prisms are not as 
clear cut as in the latter. The large orismatic pieces are almost 
always defective and it soems as if the flaws were not due to sub- 
sequent damage, but that the nieces were cut from defective raw 
material on hand, the greatest vossible esonomy being observed with 
regard to its use."*© Another variety called nearremek , which ap+- 
ears to be made of evenly mixed yellow and red materials, 2lso 
occurs in both large and small denominations. Two other varieties 
were described by Kubary as having 2 medium and Jeour_emrioreisl 
value. One of them, the idik, is browner than the true mungau, and 
is more even in its texture. In addition to these, Kubary listed 
the names of four other varieties of red material which in his day 
had the lowest commercial value. 


Money mado of these two types and their varieties, range in 
value fron the very highest to the very lowest. The larrest and the 
most valuable pieces arc prismatic in cross-section and range in 
lensth from one to three inches. All of them are called bakal. 
Most of the longer pieces show a definite, althoufh a very gentle, 
curvasure of one of the three surfaces. In some snecimens the sur- 
faces are flat while in others they are either slivthtly convex or 
sonetimes concave. In some instances, the edges are rounded, as if 
worn off; in other ssecimens they have been cut down, thus making 
three very narrow surfaces between the main surfaces. All of the 
bakal are verforated so that they can be used as individual nieces 
ona necklace strine. Sometimes, Kubary reports,this verforation 
runs through the length of the piece. I have not seen any of this 
character, but only those that are bored at an angle from each end. 
In these the cord enters the hole at one end, reanoears and runs 
Along one surface, then re-enters the piece and comes out at the 


Other end, 


At the end of the scale, barrak and mungau are represented in 
the form of small round beads, disks, and double cones that used to 
be equal to a “mor a kaymo", that is, the least value that a viece 

1. Kubary, J. S. Ethnorraphische Beitrage zur Kenntnis des 
Karolinen Archivels. Part L, Leiden, 1889, np. 12. 

2» Idids, DO. 13. 
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of native money could have. In between these two extremes, there 
aro a freat waricty of forms havins intermediate values. The shapes 
and their values are too varticular to warrant a detriled descrip- 
tion here. Kubary names and describes some fourteen of them, and it 
is hichly vrobable that even this revresents only 1. sam2>lting of the 
actual ranse of vartation. Tho cistinctions, which are set apart by 
group “elas, 270 so minote and so numerous that one is led to suse* 
pect that frequently an | individual specimen rather than a class is 
being described. Theoretically tho names, from the bakal on down, 
are class names. It may be, however, that in some instances a class 


fneludes only one specimen. 


Almost all of the bakals have proper names. Each specimen in 
this caterory has acquired 4 name that is as distinctive of it as is 
the name of a human being. Every ptece has a remembered past, and 
it is the business of the chicfs to know the facts associated with 
the history of each one. It is especially with these pieces that 
extrinsic facts determine values. The value of a given bakal de- 
nends in the first instance upon its sizo; the largor the piece the 
more famovs it is, and the more hizshly individualized it becomes 
because more attention is riven to “its distinguishing features, 

Thus it haposns that the more renowned a pisce is, the more it tends 
to be set avart in a catefory by itself. The attention to detail 
and to specific patterns, markinrs, and other features makes each 
one of the more important bakals a unique item. The same attention 
is siven to the individual charactcristics of nieces of lesser value 
than the bnkal, but peculiarities become more fenernlized toward the 
bottom of the scale of values that is determined vrimarily by size. 


The second kind of men's money. may be called beads. It is 
divided into two classés and one sub-class. There is great varia- 
tion among the individual syvecimens in each caterory. The two main 
classes are ¢enlled kalebukub and kluk. In shape there is no dis- 
tinction between them. They are either short, squat cylinders, or 
ther assune a more or less spherical shine. They vary botween 6 
and 12 mm. in length and breadth, the two dimensions usually being 
Aporoximately the same on the same DiCCO. All are perforated, but 
not as . result of boring. The hold for suspension is molded, and 
24 is usually coated with a color different from that of the body 
of the berd. Most of the beads are mace of a vitreous compound that 
resembles porcelain. 


The varieties of lkalebukubs are distinguished by their body 
coloration and by the designs that have been fired into them. It 
seems that all of them are mottled or have patterns of white rings 
embedded in a blue, green,or other colored matrix. Some specimens 
seem to be made of A naturally variegated mineral formation such as 
arate. According to Kubary, twenty-five varieties of kalebukub were 
recognized by the Palauans at the time he collected his information. 


The kluk is of less value than the kalebukub, though for 
reasons thit are not entirely clear to the amateur. The only ob- 
vious distinction between them is in the pattern of their markings. 
There may be Gifferences in composition that would apvoesar on 
ann lysis. According to Kubary, “The class of kluks includes vor- 
celnin bends of somewhat less size than the kalebukubs, but of simi- 
lar composition, excent thrt the design consists of parallel, 
oblique, or conccntric veins. The number of known kluks is larre, 
as is the case inthe vreceding class, but there are only a few 
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snecimens of them and they are seldom seen."1 at this point he re- 
cords 16 terms which are presumed to be the names of classes of this 
kind of money. In another »lace he says that more than 26 kinds of 
luis aro known. 


The sub-class of vorcelsin beac money is crlled adolobok. 

Those Deads soem to be nothing more than perforated discs resulting 
frou the slicing of either a kalebukub or a kluk. Some of them may 
be Gises eround from flat pieces with ene enamoled surface that were 
later perforated. Kubary gives the names of 26 kinds of adoloboks. 
Acain, these are presumably the names of srouns, but it is difficult 
to say to what extent this caterorization anoroaches individual 
nining. All varicties of adolobok are less valuable than the pre- 


ceding classes. 


The third class of men's money is made of glass. It is called 
Kaldoyok. At the vresent time it is scarcely justifiable to charace-: 
terize this group of objects as money. They have denreciated so 
much in value that no attention is said to them. One scarcely sees 
them; and when they have been saved st all it is only for sentimen- 
tal reasons, or because they are itoms of curiosity. In most of the 
kaldoyoks the rlass is tinted a faint yellow or creen; some may have 
been milky and ovaque. The elass is old and imnerfectly made. As 
Kubary says, it is ersy to distincuish it from modern frlass. 
Accordins to Nis observations: "The elass of the Palau audouth 
(money) is shiny and blunt on a broken surface (many picces are dame 
ared or ~urposely broken off), and is easy to distinguish by touch 
from our harder, sharper edited rlass. The surface of the pieces of 
money, althourh ground smooth, is never oerfectly polished and has 
a certain roughness. To detect this the connoisseur of Palau money 
rubs the piece on his nose, sirce by moistening it with oily sweat, 
the conposition of the surfrce annaars more clearly; and in this way 
the different markinss stand out, more especially in the case of the 
worn down beads. The rourhness of the surface may be due to the 
inno> commosition of the matcrial, which often has very small 
buvvles in it, for the nolishing process would then produce 1 rouch 
surface. On the other nand, it mirht be a consequence cf the pre- 
cess by which the sicce was made. Most of the pisces with edses and 
corners seem to owe their shane to s0lishing. The round olbiunels 
(nccklace beads), on the contrary, must either have been turned 
free hiond on an axle or poured into porous movlds. The holes in the 
first tyne are bored aftorward; they are conical, widening towards 
the outside. In the round beads they are the same width throughout 
and their surfaces are of the same composition as the outside of 
the piece. In these pieces the rourhness of the surface is the im- 
pression of the surface of the form into which they were nouredg and 
which was only vartially removed by the subsequent polishine." 


The shape of the kaldoyoks is variable. Many are s»herical, 
6lliptical, or pex»r shaped. In this category are a few that were 
doubltess whole beads, made as such by the original manufacturers. 
Somes of them had complete desirns nainted on them. Others must have 
resulted from the reshaping of a damared original form. The same 
my be said of other forms, including the eclonrated varieties with 
séveral flat surfaces along their lengths. They often have three 
or four surfnces that convorre at the two ends of the bead and widen 
———— 

le. Ibdid., 2”. 17-18. 
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at its center; in nddition, the edres are ordinnrily bevelei. Fin- 

ally, there are specimens of kaldoyoks that imitate the shape of the 
valuable bakals of barrak and mungau. Some of them are decorated 

on 4ust two surfaces with incised or inlaid colored Jssifns, which, 

tolien in conjunction with their shaves, strongly suggests that they 

were once the rims of flass vessels with decorated borders. 


There is one other kind of money to which I have found no 
reference in the literature. It is made of mammal bone; and in the 
case of the snecimen at hand, it is shaved and perforated like a 
baal. I have seen only one piece, which was riven to me as a 
worthless curiosity. irectly across its middle it is an inch and 
a half long and one-half inch wide on each of its three sides. It 
has been »nolished, but the texture of the bone is visible. In colo: 
it varies in spots from tan to a dark brown. I could get no infor- 
mation on it beyond the statement that it was made in imitation of 
the bakals and that it was once valuable. My informant did not kno 
wnen it was made, or by whom, nor how it ranked in value with the 


other forms of money. 


The Palaunns know nothing about the oririns of their money. 
Its vast is shrouded in mystery and lerend. Several myths hve beer 
recorded, and are still told, that »ourvort to exnlain the source of 
the most valuable forms. Each relstes a series of suvernatural 
events to account for the vresence in the islands of the obviously 
non-indirenous materials of which the valuables are comoosed. Asa 
result of their contacts with Europeans and Javanese, most, if not 
all, of the Palauans now realize tnat these lesends are fictitious 
and do not offer a rational exnlanation of the oririns of their 
money. In consequence they are left to »onder the question with the 
historian. 


Sore svecimens of Palau money are inown to exist on Yap. 
According to Kubary, the Yao natives in his day and before occas- 
fonally found oisces of this money buried in the rround. He affirms 
that they told him their ancestors long ago also used this kind of 
money but that it was later superseijed in value by other forms, 
esvecially by tynes made of limestone. Their first introjuction to 
this material, they said, came about as a result of 2 visit to 
Saipan. Later on, a group of Yap fishermen were blown off their 
course and landed in the Palaus where they discovered a better 
source of limestone in the vicinity of Koror. Thereafter, the Yap 
people made exoeditions to this vicinity to import limestone discs 
which were cut on the svot. Basing his theory upon Yan traditions 
of visits to the Palaus, and upon certain corresnondences between 
names in the two dlaces, Kubary believes that at least some of the 
Palauan money wassbrourht there by the Yap peonvle. He recornizes, 
however, that this is only a partial solution. of the problem since 
it could not account for the relatively large amount of Palau money 
in existence, nor would it explain why there are such creat differ- 
ences between the cultures of the two neonle. He oroposes that it 
was not the ancestors of the vresent day Yanese who knew and used 
this money, but rather a venopnle of a distinct ancestry who have 
either become extinct or who have fused with the ancestors of the 
contemporary inhabitants of the island. Even this, as Kubary 
recomnizes, would five only a limited and vurely local expnlanation 
of the origin of Palauan money, since it is well known that there is 
no source for it in either of these two froups of islands. 
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Kkuvary came to the conclusion that the ultimate source of 
Palauan money was on the Asiatic mainlend, and probably China. In 
this he is orobably correct. Ye adduces the fact that Chinese trade 
roois have been widely known for centuries in the Indonesian area, 
and that the oeople of the Celebes »reserve ancient Chinese pottery 
vesséls “as a sacred heritage from their ancestors." Similar obser- 
vations are on record for peovle living in the interiors of the 
Philixpines and Borneo. Kroeber states that, “For centuries plazed 
and semi-porcelain wares have been imported from China and distrib- 
uted throushout the Philiopines serving as the most precious heir- 
looms of the natives. All the pagan tribes possess such jars which 
are carefully preserved for use as rice wine containers in screat 
religious feasts, and are parted with only on the most imoortant 
occasions, such as blood feud settlements or marriare contrrcts. 
Morga wrote in 1609 of the Taralog, Pamoanra, Pangasinan, and 
Ilokano that ‘certain earthenware jars are found among the natives. 
They are very old, of a brownish color, and not handsome....The 
niatives are unable to give any exolanation of where and when they 
got them, for now they are not brought to the islands, or made 
there. The J2 Danese seel: and esteom thom....and keep them in 
brocate cases.! Sirilar vessels went to Borneo, where gortain types 
maintained a valuc, until recently, of $1500 to $3000.' 


4s for Borneo, all of the accounts on the northern section of 
that islnind spent: of the occurrence of severnl sizes of pottery and 
porcelain jars that have come to this country from China. Acain, 
as in the Philippines, the people tlicmselves do not know of the 
historical events which have brought the goods to their ancestors, 
anc surround the jars with mystery and relisious veneration. In 
some oarts of British North Borneo, the jars are treasured as 
family heirlooms and have become the center of cult activities. 
Amons the Dusuns, important families possess jars in which all 
members of the family claim some desrec of ownership and each year 
there is a festival during which offerings are made to them. They 
are valued vory highly in terms of money, and in those instances 
where they have been sold, they have prousnt sums amounting to as 
much as three or four hundred pounds.© In some places it scems 
that the jars are individualized to the extent that they have their 
own specific names just as do tho larcer pieces of Palauan money. 
One writer says, “Amonr the Dyaks these jars are bequeathed from 
father to son like sacred jewels. The high value they place on 
these objects sives the jars rreat importance, and even if they are 
eracked in various parts and that somo portion is wanting, or 
havine been broken and are only held toretier by rotan binds, their 
orice is nonetheless considerable. The Dyaks distinsuish several 
varieties of jars which have their prover names...e..." 


n both of tnese instances, tne descriptions of the Chinesco 
do not surpest any connection between them and the type of 
bt rials out of which the barrak and munrau money is made. This, 
however, may mean only that the types of jars and the channels of 
their diffusion were different while their source was the same, 
LT 
1. Kroeber, A. Le Peoples of te Philippines, N. Y. 1928, 


8-109. 
Rutter, Owen. British North Borneo. London, 1922, p. 
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althousth there might have been also . discrepancy in time interval 
between their introduction in these renote pnlaces. 


It is relevant to point out that all of the larrer pieces of 
parrak and mungau, namely the bakals, have a vory marked resemblance 
to the rim of a large pottery vessel. Kubary and others noted this 
resemblance. It is also significant that there are so many differen 
ani od@ shapes of the smaller pieces of monsy. It seems quite 
evident that none of these piecés were made to conform to an 
orifinal desicn. In all probability the final shape of each piece 
was determined more by necessity than plan. Presumably the larger 
pieces are varying sizes of rims of pots that retained fairly 
well the soneral outline of the original piece. This has been 
presorved as mucn as possible and no doubt set up a prototype for 
one of the most clearly defined shapes of Palau money. The smaller 
pieces must have been smaller frarment s of a pot or its rim, too 
small to embody any part of the shane of the vessel as such. The 
material, nevertheless, was considered to be valuable so that in 
rivine ench piece a shape as much of its substance was saved as was 
yossible. In consequence only 1 few standard patterns developed, 
with a multiplicity of variable desicns. At this date, it is not 
nossible to say whethcr the shaipinr of the frarments was done by 
the people from wiiom the Palauans cot them, or whether they did it 
themselves. In eithor cise the work was done a very lons time aco, 
and certainly before the arrivil of Evuropenns in the area. The 
borinre process was not accomplished by any modern tool, beaause the 
holes aro conical ani not cylindical. The drillinre was done from 
tvo directions so that the holes met inside tie picceo. 


Some authorities have survestcea triat the Palauan glass beads 
were Antroduced into the islands by the Portuguese in the 1éth 
Consurye Recent investisations in the Indonesian area have made 
this an improbable hypothesis. Glass beads of rreat antiquity are 
orizco’ pessessions amons the people of Bornco, Timor, Sumatra, 
Fleros, and northern Dutch New Guinea. Furthermore, slass rings of 
ancient date and hich valuc occur in the Philinoincs and Dutch New 
Guinea. Yeine-Geldern, one of the foremost students of Indonesian 
culture, belicves tnat some of the beats derive from 2 cultural 
devel opmo snt on the southeastern Asiatic coast thet “could not have 

oririnated later than 300 B.C." Some of the bcais found in Borneo 
are romarkably similar to typcs known to the Grecks ani Romans, and 
one authority has concluded that they probably date from Roman 
tires. 


It is difficult for an outsider to cain an insircht into the 
system of values by which the wortn of any of the forms of money 
are rated. But this holds not only for stranccrs; the system of 
equivilences is just as mystifying for the majority of the Palauans 
themselvos. This is due not to the confusion of accident; it is so 
by adesicn.,. Knowledssc of the different forms of money and of their 
respective values is 2 cultivated art. It is, moreover, a jealously 
cunrded prerorative of the chicfs and of 1 faw others in the limitec 
circle of their supportors upon whose abilities and judrements they 
cin rely. Few individuals even lkmnow tne names of the various 
denominations, Many of them have nevor even socn at close range a 


1. Fora summary of these facts see ic ine-Geldern, Robert. 
Prehistoric Research in the Netherlands Indies. In Science and 
Stlomtists in the Notherlands Indies, Now York, 1945, p. 146. 
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really important piece of money, and they have only the vaguest 
notions of their vrlucs. The system is not oe to facilitate 
the circulation of money among the people and consequently there 
has been no effort to simplify it. On the onbekiens the tendency 
has been to make it more complex and esoteric. There are therefore 
no o1sily recoenizable criteria for the various denominations, no 
well dofined limits to them, ani no precise system of equivalences 
batween them, 


Tie sealée of values within cach class of money is not so 
ficult %o define and is cenemlly understood. In most instances 
rests upon sradations in size, and this in turn is corrclated 

a most shapes beinre specitic to 2 certain limited range 

98. Thus the baks 1s, a shane desirnation, comprize all of 

st pieces of tue barrak and mungau materials while the 

nA (sm.l1 discs) sere at the bottom of the scale in size and 
value. In between these two extremes are tne bead and polyhedral 
forms, likewise intermediate in size and worth. Tne same hold for 
the kaldoyok (glass) scries, althoush this includes nothinrs smaller 
than the bead form, and it is larror than the beads of barrak and 
munraue Size is a less obvious measure of value in the distinction: 
between the lalebukub and the kluk (the porcelain series) but it is 
a factor in the assicnment of the third member of this series, the 
adolobok, to the lowest place within it. 


A reting on the basis of size is, of course, only a rule of 
thumb messure, and a first sten in tye process of evaluation. 
Pieces of annroximately the same sizo turn out to have widely 
different valves based on other criteria; and pieces of different 
sizes are, on other considerations, held to be equal in value. It 
is at this nnint, the really crucial one in the avpraisal of any 
two riven pieces, tynat the amateur rets lost. The ynroblem becomes 
more complex, however, when it requires the evaluation of nieces 
delonrine to two Jifferent classes, a barrakx and a kalcbukub, for 
instance. —s 


In a general way, the relative vilues of members in the three 
classcs is well known. Broacly sveakinz, material is the first 
consideration. The niphost valuo is nlaced upon the barralt and 


muneau serics, and the lowest on t.s glass pieces. In between 


comes the porcelains. There is hovover a considerable range of 
evorlannines anon the turee classés, ani this is where svecial 
~nowledge must enter. Size is not 2 relitble guide. For an 
equivalence of value to be recognized rlass bsads havs to be 
decidedly larrcr than their barrak equivalents; but this is not 
true of the porcelains. A 9093 kalsbukub is pater far above any- 
thing of equal size in the barralk or mungau series; and a thin 
cross section of one (an acolobok) can be superior to whole round 
forms of the red or yellow material. In Kubary's time the best 
adoloboks were valued at $7.50, the best kluks at $12.50, and the 
rankine kalebukubs at $60. Above this class were the bakals of 
barrak and mungau which were worth from three to six times as much 
as the best kalebulub. At the other end of the scale were the 
flasses. Fairly large beads of this material were worth only $2.50. 


It will be seen that while the objective features of nieces 
of Palau money olay a sienificant vart in determining their relative 
values, other considerations have enterel as well. Yistorical 


factors have very likely been inoortant in definine the relations 


3 
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of the three classes. The circumstances of their introduction, 
including the time, place, and auspices, have probably been critical 
elemonts in determining the value of one class with respoct to 
another. Similar factors still determine the worth of individual 
picces. It is recognized that the nistory of a given picce--who 

has owned it, what transactions it has fircured in, etc. --contribute 
as much to its value as does any of its intrinsic qualities. Know- 
ing these details is as important to its owner, or its prospective 
owner, 28 is its size or color. And it is upon this score that most 
Palauans must be regarded, and do rerard themselves, as ignorant 

of the value of their money. 


The matter of money values is the more confusing to an outsider. 
and perhaps to the uninitiated Palauan, because the namos for valucs 
in some cases coincide with the terms for particular kinds of money. 
Thus the term kluk not only means 1 ce rtain sized porcelain bead 
with distinctive markings; it also means any kind of money with the 
same value. The same is truco of the terms adolobok and ka lebulcub. 
It is confusing to find that objects of varicd shainos, sizes, and 
materials pass under one term that is at the same time the name for 
a particular one of them. In itself this is not so strange; it is 
one cxample of a common process by which a’snecific name comes to 
be extended over a class of equivalents. Historically it is under 
standable, and the results are no stranger than when we call a 
piece of metal and a varicty of forms of paper "one dollar", But 
the difference lics in the fact thit in the one case the criteria 
of evaluation are obvious and in tho other thoy are not, or thoy 
aro so complex and hidden that it requires training and »rivate 
knowledge to appreciate then. 


The foundations of the valuc systom are not arbitrary. Abor- 
iginally the scale rested upon a value which was determined, in the 
last analysis, by a certain amount of labor, and specifically the 
labor of women. In 1890 the least denomination that a class of 
money could have was the amount of it which would buy ten baskets 
of taro. The baskets were of a size which would hold between forty 
and sixty roots. Any pioce of money which could be used to buy 
such a quantity of consumable goods was called a mor a kaymo. A 
kaymo is a numerical term moaning a group of ten; and this whole 
phras6é means literally “it goes for tan" The least valuable, and 
hence the smallest, pieces of money in each of the three classes 
was therefore called mor a kaymo. The next higher unit of value 
was called the madal a adolobok. This means literally “in front of 
an adolobok" and implies something of less value than the adolobok. 
It amounted to two mor a kaymo. The next highest unit was the 
sdolobok itself and this was equal to three mor a MA YMO Following 
this was the madal a kluk, which was equal to four mor a kaymo; and 
above this was the kluk which was equal to five mor 3 kaymo. Picccs 
of money of these five grades were in comnon use. It will be noted 
tit there is a recular progression in tne scale; each increment 
iamountSto the value of the basic unit. Beyond the kluk the values 
increased in an irresular way, presumably because the hisher wits 
were loss commonly eniploy red. The unit next above the kluk was the 
cket a kellul, which had a value somewhere in between one and two 
klulzs , donending upon the pieces of money. Next above this was the 
alebutzub, which ranged in va ine from two to five kluks. Beyond 
tais, anything was called eket a kalbakabil. 


Kubary states that the mor a kaymo was valued at $2.50. This 
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would make the kluk the equivalent of $12.50 and the kalebukub worth 
ag much as §:60.00. At the oresent time it is impossible to trans- 
late this system into American money values because the monutary 
situation hag not been stabilized Since the war. The natives use 
the tern kluk: to mean $1.00, but in doing this they have no idea 
of equating the two units. It is simply a convenient exoression in 
their lanruage for our most common unit of value. When asked about 
it they are inclined to rate their money much hisher than Kubary 
did in 1895. It is vrobable however that this revresents only an 
enjleavor to enhance the value of their money in ovr eyes. I was 
told, for examnle, that a certain madal a kluk was equal to $30. 

It is cortain that this avoraisal had no »ractical basis, because 
very few seonle would vay that much in American money for it. In 
fact, 18 will be  »ninted out later, Palauan money is not in demand 
by the very 9e0n1e who are in a position to acquire American money; 
namely, the young men. 


This fact, along with another, makes it difficult to rive any 
apornisal of the old scale of valves. Fora long time Palauan 
money has nad little commercial vse. At the »resent time one does 
not hear the value terminology descrived above, excent insofar as 
tho oxnressions vertain to svsecific grades of money in the vprcelain 

In ot1cr words, the terms have lost their meaning as sxvress- 

ions of market value. One hears about them only uoon inquiry and 
they pertain to the past rather than to the present. The only ex- 
ceotion to this is the one already mentioned; namely, the term 
kluk which is used for 4a dollar as well as for 4a grade of money 
in the porcelain bead series and the barrak and munsau. For some 
time the money of the controlling vower in Palau has been used in 
all commercial transactions. Consequently, when the vrice of taro 
or betel or coconuts is stated now it is phrased in terms of the 
xlux, but this means so much money in Japanese or American currency. 
In short, the terms in the native scale of value below the kluk have 
lost their usefulness through a orocess of equating the kluk with 
somé common low unit of value in an alien money. This means that 
Palauan money has been gradually de»vreciated in value so that the 
smallest nieces are nowdays rather worthless. The small disks of 
vorcelain and the smallest of the beads in the barrak series are 
now seen most often on children's necklaces. Food is not bought 
with them. Glass money has deteriorated in value even more decidcd- 
ly than the other two forms. In fact, at the present time, «class 
mney of any size is almost comoletely worthless. 


This leads to a consideration of the uses of Palauan money. 

In this connection Kubary writes: "It should be mentioned that in 
the Palau Islands, just ss in all the Nnalay states, money cnn compe 
énsite for any punishnent, for any 20litical, social, or reli gious 
misdemeanor. Since there are no district tributes, fine money con- 
stitutes the only income of the chiefs. In political life, every 
oerston for intercourse between two tribes is based on an exchange 
os contain monoy, the value and the amount of which is determined 
oy custom. In social life, everyone is bound by custom to make 
certain carefully rerulated exrenditures in relation to his position 

the community. Everyone is resoonsilile for his cousins, his 

nildren, and his household, and must pay for them. Every act per- 
forned for a stranger must be »2aid for, just as any injury to a 
strancer must be compensated for in this way. Family life is like- 
Wise founded only on the bssis of money. Although exog@mous marr- 
‘are exists complete in the original Malay forn of the ambil anak, 
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in wnich the children belons to the farily of the woman, and the man 
follows her and has to serve her house, nevertheless, during the 
entire duration of the marriage, he must vay horou money at regular 
interwals, and in the ease of death, death money in addition. In 
illnesses, the wrath of the gods can be anneased only by many vay- 
ments to 2riests, seers, masicians, and exorcisors. Indeed, the de- 
cease@ may not even be buried if the sum established by usage has 
not first been paid. It is remarkable that, in view of the limited 
amount of money in existence, the inhabitants can make all the num- 
erwus payments, and it is easy to understand why the demand for 
money and the earerness to ret it is very great and absolutely 


necessary." 


While Kubery is not entirely accurate in some of the observat- 
ions he makes in this statement, he is nonetheless correct in em- 
ohasizing the imnoortance of money to the Palauan and in stressins 
the numerous occasions upon which it had to be used in aborisinal 
tines. Not only was it necessary for the matinee of »,urchases when 
they were required; it always firured vrom:nently in social, relir- 
ious, and »yoliticnl activities. As has been mentioned, Palauan mon- 
ey has fallen out of use in commercial transactions. But. the middle 
sized and the larrer pieces, excent for those of lass, are still 
in wide use, and tey are considered to be as essential in certain 
situations as they were in 1900. It is imverative, for examplc, 
that some Palauan money be transferred at the time of marriaces, 
births, and deaths at the oresent time. Some of the younrer veople 
who have been influenced by Japanese teachinss feel less stronrly 
anous tiis requirement, but their elders insist unon it, and since 
the latter are in control of the arranrements for social events, 
Palauan money still continues to be trensferred with as much concern 
as it ever was. Even the younger yeople insist upon their richts to 
the pessession of such money as they are entitled to though they 
may at the same time refuse to accent their oblirations to their own 
children under this system. In other words, even youns peonle do 
not want a complete break with the past, expecially in those sit- 
urtions where they are entitled to receive rather than oblifed to 


tive, 


It is because alien forms of money have encroached urxon areas 
where only Palauan money was once used that the younrer Palauans 
have develooed a tendency to reject it. Most of them are anxious to 
earn American money so that they can buy American soods. They were 
impélled in this direction by the Jaoanese and they do not want tb 
revert to the old system. They want flour, sucar, kerosene, lamps, 
cloth, and other soods from the outside. When stressinrs these neéds 
they are contemptusus of native money. They are very reluctant to 
accent it in snayment for either ronds or services. Few carventers 
will accent anything except American cash in return for their labor 
in buildinr a house. For the food and service that they must five 
to certain of their in-laws, men are entitled to comoensation. In 
the nast this has always been in native money. Nowdays, many of 
the younrer neorle will refuse nayment in this way, althourh the 
oressure to conform in this respect is creater than in the case of 
vayment for services to a non-relative. 


wiile there is thus 92 decided lar in the abandonment of Palauan 
money in connection with social events, this srea,too,has been 
ee 


he Ibid., De 21-22. 
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invaded by foreicn money. It is essential that some native money 
chanre hands upon social occasions like marriages, but it has be- 
come the custom for this to be supplemented by foreirn moneys In 
some cases, the supdlementation has fone far enourh to leave only 

a token payment in Palauan money. Even the older people have come 
to expect a sood sum of Japanese or American money alonr with what- 
ever Palauan money is offered. They say they believe that the © 
Palauans are in a transition period. They seem to be resir-ned to 
what they say is inevitable; namely, that someday Palauan money will 
be of no use whatever. They are not ready, however, to have this 
hannen 911 at once. They have too much invested in the old system, 
both in terms of their oblications and their control over the social 
and volitical situation to want to see it abandoned overnicht. Pere 
hans their resirnation is due solely to an appreciation of the fact 
that they can do very little to stem the tide, but they are not 
firhtine it desperately to the last. They are rivine a little here 
and a little there while still attemotinr to maintain their hold. 
They are as earer for American money as are the younr veople--which 
is one reason for the conflict between the are froups. The younrer 
people noint out that the old men cannot work for the sovernment, 
nor can they produce rcoods for sale, so they cannot earn money. In 
order to tet it, they have to utilize their controls under the old 
system to make levies upon the youns men, and this is resented. 


Palauan money has always been essential to prestire and volit- 
ical influence. It is still the critical factor in determininrs the 
social and political worth of an individual. There are indications 
that this prerequisite is also failins in favor of other qualifica- 
tions; but for the momont there is a very ceneral feelinr, espec- 
fally among the older people who are in control, that no one can 
amount to anythinr or wield political power unless he has the cus- 
tomary sanction siven by the possession of a certain amount of nate- 
ive money. An individual who aspires to influence in the community 
but has no native wealth to batk up his pretensions runs the risk of 
making himself ridiculous. He receives little sund»rort and is likely 
to create confusion and trouble. 


From what has been said about the nature of Palauan money, it 
is evident that valuables of this kind are not money in our sense, 
That is one reason why it is difficult.to translate the values of 
one into the values of the other. The differences between our 
money and theirs are anparent in several resvects. One difference 
lies in the fact that Palauan money is irreplaceable. This is true 
not only in the ssnse that one nicce cannot be made to substitut: 
for another that is lost or broken. It is also true that it is im- 
Nossible to increase the amount of it by increasing that for which 
real money stands; namely, services or consumable goods. There is 
just so much Palauan money and there can never by any more. There 
can be less and this must inevitably happen in the course of time. 
The Palauans have been resolute arainst the notion of increasing the 

There have been several attemots to counter- 
feit it by the natives themselves, but such attempts have always + 
been transparent to the older men. In fact, it is more difficult to 
counterfeit in the Palau Islands than in America. This is so be- 
cause all of the people who are ina position to receive a viece of 
monéy are svecialists in determining its quality or are advised by 
such specialists at every transaction. 


It is because the Palauans are aware that their money supodly is 
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definitely limited that it is extromely difficult for any outsider, 
includine natives from neishboring islands like Ya», to come into 
nosscssion of it. They have learned as a result of their contacts 
with the Enelish, Germans, and athers that their money is sourcht 
after for souvenirs and museum pieces. Individually and collect- 
ively they are opposed to either civine pieces of their money away 
or to oaying it to foreirners to fulfil oblirations that are quite 
the same as those which they recornize amonre themselves. Even the 
young peoole have been cautioned about this. 


Since Palauan money is in constant or even diminishing supply 
it is not reared to native economy in the same way that our money 
is adjusted to ours. It is not an index of real wealth in terms 
of labor and resources. Because of its inflexibility it is not re- 
sponsive to the demands for it and could act as a depressant on the 
standard of living if it were seared to the economy. An increase 
in pooulation or other cause for srenter demand of it would tirhten 
its circulation and diminish the quantity available to the individu- 
al repardless of his ability or willinmness to work for it. In 
short, it is not a real economic device facilitating the transfer of 
renes and sorvices but is an artificial medium functioninz in very 


special fields. 


Palauan money differs even more decidedly from ours in that its 
pieces are hirhly individualized. It has already been mentioned 
that 211 of the larger pieces are well known throurchout the islands 
by those who are entitled to be acquainted with them. They are 
named and their voast history is as mucha part of their value as is 
thcir size and the materials of which they are made. Their indi- 
vidual peculiarities, even to the flaws that are distinctive of 
them, are appraised and become marks of value. Pieces that have 
been handled many times and have become worn do not lose their value 
in consequence of this, but are more esteemed than if they were 
newly cut and symmetrical. Peculiarities of any sort enhance the 
value of 9 niece so that it becomes not size alone, but oddity and 
uniqueness that gives a piece of money its worth. Its appraisal 
therefore requires the services of 2 connoisseur, 


Most Palauans realize that they are not competent to judre the 
worth of the monev that they themselves own. They will not trust 
thomselves to accent a vnicce that is offered to them unless they 
have the advice of an expert. Consequently, money cannot circulate 
freely; it always chanres ‘ands unen occasions that are surrounded 
with quite a bit of formality. Unless the two princinals in the 
nesotiation are themselves exnerts, they must be represented by 
others in whose judrement they have confidence. Furthermoro, it is 
essential that a number of witnesses he vresent who will retain a 
memory record of the transaction. 


. It is impossible to deal with Palsuan money in 2 vurely statis— 
tigcl way. It is not possible for the record of a transaction to 
set down in terms of so many kluks teing transferred because each 
kluk is so distinct from all others that they sre not units of the 
samé value. The only way that a record can be kent is in the mem- 
orics of the several witnesses who later on can testify to exactly 
what hanovened. This not only builds up an historical atmosnhere for 
the individual pieces of money; it is alse host essential to the 
interests of the >erson who «wns the money. As will apvear later, 
the actual owners of money very seldom have possession of it. It is 
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held in trust by certain family representatives and it is the usual 
thing for a s,erson, and especially a child,not to soe his money vn*% 
until a somewhat later date than he comes into »rossession of it. He 
therefore is not in a position to know the value of his money, nor 
to otherwise defend his interests in it. Consequently he must rely 
unon the interrity of immartial witnesses. These witnesses, who 

are the chiefs, retain a s,recise recollection of just which pieces 
of money ontered into a riven transaction, where they came from, and 
any other precise stinulations with rerard to their use and assignee 
ment that was made at the time they were transferred. Te transfer- 
ence of a nieco of Palauan money is far less like our business deals 
than it is li'e the division of hsirlooms amoung the members of a 
family. The highly individunlized character of each picce of money 
makes the difference; and this fact also renders it essential for 
the records of transactions to be trent in the minds of experts rath- 
er thin in some kind of a lernl document. 


Closely allied to this characteristic is the fact that Palauan 
rone;; is not quantitatively sraded. Its value does not depend 
strictly and entirely udon any quantitative mensuroment of its 
weifht, lenreth,or other physical characteristic. Consequently, a 
series is not divisible in any precise way. There are no pieces of 
money which, like our sennies or nickles,are equal tc a definite 
part of another unit. The closest soproximation to this in the 
past was the scale of values that has already been described rancing 
from a mor a kaymo to a kalebukub. But even this was different from 
our system because there were three kinds of money in each caterory 
without common denominators which would at once indicate to the ob- 
server the reason for frouping them torether. Furthermore, within 
eich of the classes there was a rance in individual variability, the 
limits of which were not obvious and had become established only by 
lone usage and as a result of tong familiarity with »vieces by those 
who knew the most about them. 


In short, the value of Palauan money rests uvnon qualitative 
rather than quantitative differences. This is well ikzhustrated by 
by the fact that one-half of a given voiece is not equal to one-half 
of the value of the oririnal niece. A broken bead immediately loses 
value and its frarments, taken separately or together, cannot equal 
its oriztinal value. Thus, a madal a kluk which was shown to me had 
2 value nlaced uvon it of about 32 before it was broken and one- 
half of it lost ina ficid. The half that was recovered was said 
to be worth no more than “2 or %3. It was stated that if the lost 
portion could be recovered, and the two parts cemented torether, the 
value of the piece would apnroximate the oririnal value but would 
not quite equal it. It is vrobable, however, that in time this 
Cotoct wrould enhance its value. The yoint is that the whole quality 
of a piece of Palauan money is valued as a distinct entity, and not 
as a certain amount of a given material; the whole is worth more 
than the sum of its arts. 


There is another resnect in which Palau money differs from ; 
ourse Its value on the exchance market is different from its buying 
vnower for roods and services. There are several occasions when a 
man may find it necessary or desirable to acquire a larfe piece of 
money by exchanging smaller nieces for it. In order to do this, he 
has to pay a sum that is in excess of the value of the larger olece. 
The lesser pieces are sub-units within the scale up to the value of 
the larce niece, but their worth exceeds that of the hishest unit. 
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For example, if a man wants to buy a kluk, which is the. equivalent 
of 12.50, then he has to nay four svieces for it; namely, a mor a 
kaymo, 2 madal a adolobok, an‘adolobok, and a madal a kluk, the 
total value of which would be $25. Ifa man wishes to buy one of 
the rarer specimens, he ‘28s to vay 1t an even more extravarant rate. 
For them, in addition to the exchanre money, a buyer must offer 
severnl other pieces as inducements. These extras are variously 
desipnated, but they all signify that the more imoortant a piece is, 
the more side money must be offcred in order to ret it. Thus, a man 
must pay an extra piece which is said to be in anoreciation for the 
body of the piece he is buying--thit is, for its beauty and exterior 
qannearance. He must pay another niece to soothe its feelings. Fin- 
ally, he must add an amount to quiet the feelings of the seller, 

The larger and rarer the piece, the hirher the extras that must be 
patd for it, and the increase in its sale value is by no means in 
step with the increrse in its size. Oddity and other extrinsic 
considerations are critical considerations. 


We can summarize these facts by saying that Palauan money is 
more like our jewels than it is like our money. The parallels 
between the two kinds of valuables sre noteworthy, and most of them 
depend upon the fact that both have value because of their quali- 
tative distinctions. In both, size is a factor, but equally import- 
ant, and in some cases more important, are their formal differences. 
There are better and worse rubies of the same size, just as there 
are better and worse kluks of the same size. And just as there are 
famous jewels, like the Hone diamond, the values of which are en- 
hanced by their historic associations and the lerends surrounding 


them, so there are famous pieces of Palauan money. In this respect. 
Palauan money also has somethings in common with:our trophys and 
heirlooms, an apvreciation of which denends entirely upon the cond- 
itions of their ownership and vast associations. 


In their attitudes toward their money, the Palauans exhibit 
some characteristics that are very much lite our own. Their motiv- 
efions are, no. doubt, in oart different. A very marked trait of 
the Palauan is his secretive attitude about his wealth; Scarcely 
anyone ltnows just how much money another oerson ras and there is 
considcrable interest in this question with respect to certain 
neople and a great del of speculation rerarding it. The Palauans 
cannot be so secretive about their bank accounts as we can, because 
with them this is not 1 matter of ‘:cening sums. Furthermore, there 
mist be witnesses to each transaction and the value of a niece of 
money Llics partly in the semi-public knowledge of its ownership. 
This sives a lead in estimating a man's wealth but at best it is 
only a clew. No one has to exhibit the total amount of his wealth 
at any one time and he is definitely reluctant to do so. The reason: 
for this are in part reasons that are familiar to us, but more 
particularly they stem from ‘the fact that if such information.were 
public knowledge, a man would be vulnerable to demands uoon his 
wealth both by his relatives and by outsiders. The Palauan, like * 
the ordinary American, pretends to be poor. None of them will admit 
being wealthy. It is bad taste for a person to brag about his 
wealth though his female relatives may wear valuable vieces of his 
money for all to see. 


Palauan men keep their children and all other young veonle if- 
norant of their wealth. Exceotions occur when a man is grooming his 
heir to take over his vroperty and oblirations subsequent to his 
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death. It is for this reason that it is definitely mugul (for- 
bidden) for 2 younr verson to be present at any of the “nerotiations 
wnen money is being transferred. They are not eyen sunposed to see 
the money that is changing hands, and they may never inspect it. 
They are expected to lenve the room or clubhouse where money is 
being discussed or shown. Failure to do so marks a person, even a 
small child, 2s ill-bred or foolish. The prohibition upon their 
viewinr money and the transactions in which it firures is felt so 
strongly thit it is phrased almost in terms of a religious taboo. 
The feeling soems to be that a person will be supernaturally pun- 
ished if he insists uoon violating tnis restriction. 


The elder women have some knowledre of money and of the sit- 
uations involving it, but there are also restrictions upon their 
free and full knowledge about any except that which directly con- 
cerns them. Old women are allowed to see the money in a riven 
transaction but they have no voice in the oroceedings. They are, in 
fact, invited to look at the money in order to help keep the record 
straicht; but this takes place after the negotiations are over. Any 
influence that they may have onerates through indirect channels. 
They are grented no fermel part in the negotiations, even though it 
is said that all money comes through them. 


Another element in the atmosphere of secrecy surrounding 
Palauan money avovears in the fact that unorivilersed veonle never 
closely inspect the money of another person even though it is on 
public display. Most of the larger pieces, the really valuable 
ones, are kept hidden away and are rarely seen by anyone. These 
very important pieces are seldom used since they do not fisure in 
any kind of a commercial transaction, and only rarely are they in- 
volved in social situations. The most important ones are a kind of 
state ocroperty, and wsod aboriginally only for political ourposes. 
. the present time one often seés a woman wearing a kluk or a 
kalebukub on a necklace, and young girls wearing pieces of less 
value. Fairly larre nieces up to two inches in length are thus dis- 
ylayed unon occasions of social importance. Still, it is bad taste 
for anyone to oxhibit curiosity about them. The Palauans consider 
it ill-mannered for a »erson, unless by invitation, to stare or 
otherwise show curinsity about theso pieces of jewelry. The motives 
for tiis attitude are somewhat obscure and they may be multiple, but 
at least one element is the Palauan's wish to keep the real value 
of his wealth a matter of doubt and sveculsation. It is better to 
have one's resources merely hinted at than to have them definitely 
ascertained. In that way a oerson is riven the advantage of the 
doubt, both on those occasions when he wishes to apoear more wealthy 
then he is and when he wants to plead poverty. There are times when 
now the one plea and then the other is an advantarce. 


Several customs indicate an attitude of secrecy rerarding money 
in situations where it does not appear to have any rational basis. 
They can be intervreted as extensions of the pattern into arenas 
beyond those where it is suitable. When a piece of money is form- 
"lly given to another person, or group of versons, it is »laced on 
a turtle shell dish and then carefully covered with a leaf, prefer- 
ably a venper leaf, before it is passed over for the inspection of 
Witnesses and the recipicnt. Sometimes in lieu of a leaf a piece of 
paver is substituted. Presumably the reason for this is to conceal 
the money from the eyes of curious onlookers, but since those who 
have no business heinge oresent are susposed to be absent anyway, — 
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this gesture does not appear to have any.real foundation. Also, 
when 42 man who is managing his own social and financial affairs 
wishes to ret married he apvroachnes the suardian of his orovosed 
snouse with his engagement offer concesled in his hand. At the 
qnoroprinte moment, during his »rooosal, he extends his fist to the 
“an who represents the woman. The latter accepts the money in his 
clenchad hand and then furtively pecks at it. It is mugul, or fore 
bif-den, to openly display it or to o»xenly examine it. Again, c-es- 
tures of concealment do not conforn with the situation, because 
there have been always vrior conversations and at least a tentative 
arreement upon the amount of the money that is to be paid. 


An outsider soon gets the improssinon that the Palauans do not 
want him to see their money, and in frenoral this is the case. On 
the other hand, they make exceyotions for the American who is acting 
in some official capacity or who inspires their confidence. U»von 
request, they will show some of their money; and they will put no 
obst2cle in the way of an American who wishes tc see the picceg that 
are involved in some affair at which he is present. Part of this is 
due to their reluctance to disslease an American, but it is also 
true that they do not mind his sceing their money simply because ho 
is an American and therefore outside the social and political scheme 
that binds 211 Palauans torether and excludes all foreirners. They, 


the foreirners,do not count. 


The Palauans exhibit an emotional attachment to their money 
that verres unon the mystical. They tend to identify themselves 
with it and the thinrs that are intimately associated with it. 

Such thines become almost . part of a man and are considered as in- 
violable as nis own porson. The privacy of one's ocerson is strictly 
resvected in Palau. This resvect is extended 2lso to certain of his 
20ssassions and more particularly to his valuablesand the containers 
for them. One of these containers is a chest thit is kept in a 
particular location at one end of the dwelling room. This chest, 
cilled a kiuar, contains the house owner's vrivate possessions, 
sacred objects, and his most important pieces of money. He guards 
tt joalously. His wife has access to it, but children and strangers 
may not come near it. The entire end of the room where it stays is 
the private preserve of the house owner and it is considered musgul 


for others to occupy it. 


In the same catesory as the kiuar, is the personal handbar of 
mén called tet. This object is the inseparable companion of the 
Older men. In it a person keeps all those objects of daily use 
including 2 suppoly of betel, lime, and pepoer leaf; and, in addition, 
Aman uses it to carry his money when he expects to have need of 
it. These bars and their contents are the most private of any 
Dessessions that the Palauans have. No one should look in or even 
touch the tet of another individual. The owner of a tet never 
Allows himself to be separated from it for very long or by much 
distance. O12 men clutbh their handbi-es to their sides or pull 
them close to their crossed less. They exhibit an affection for 
them, and the reason is that they contarin the things of close 
spiritual association with themselves. The Palauans say they contair 
the "kjalo arenred"-=-the thinres of their heart or spirit. Among 
these things Is their money. 


There is an additional class of valuables which are the 
°xclusive possessions of women. These objects are small vilates or 
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dishes mate of turtle shell. They are called toluks. In size, 
they vary in their larger diameter from nine inches to four and 
oneenalf inches, and in their shorter diameter from three to six 
tnchese Tho depth in almost 4211 crses is nbout three quarters of 
an inch. The most common form his 9. broad flanre on each end and 
two smaller ones on each side close to the onds. The material 
come s fron the hard shclled snecies of turtle. It is scraped and 
steamed after which it is pressed into a wooden mold with blunt 
wooden instruments. The necessity for constricting the rim accounts 
for tno fact that on most svécimens there are scallops or tucks 
esulting from the bucklinr of the material. The best svecimens, 
those that are the oldest and the most valunable, have been polished 
ith san‘st. ne and grit and coarse cloth. Many today, however, are 
onl, scraped and they are not translucent like the older specimens. 
These cbjects are valuable for several reasons. The turtle 
from which the shell is trken is relatively rare; the soft shelicda 
variety is smaller and more common sround the islands Also, the 
manufacture of the dishes in aboriginal times was undertaken by 
specialists who were skilled and willins to devote considéercble 
time to the tiresome task of polisiine the shell. They had to be 
onid well for thoir work. Antiquity, usuxlly combined with beauty, 
added a further element to the ratings of individual nieces. 
Finclly and basically, turtle shell and turtle meat both have 
prestire value because they src hari to cet. 


The capture of turtle is difficult and very few men are 
comoctcnt to successfully consaisc in this activity. It reauires 
exnert divinz, encursance, pationce, 2nd skill. This wes even 
trusr in aboric inal times when tne Pelauans were without the turtle 
harooon which they have acguired throurch their centacts with the 
Okinawans. This occuvation is much less hazardous and more 
rewardine now than it was in the old davs, but it still requires 
time anid ability. In the district of Nearard there sro only three 
or four youns men wno are successful turtle nunters. Those who can 
afford it buy from them. Common pernle avoid the pretensions to 
wealth that this implies. It is er for a turtle hunter to 
sell inns catch to those who are in a ition to buy it and so 
advertise their wealth than it is for rahe to absorb the luxury food : 
offers and pretend beyond his status by asing its shell. Consée 
quontly, turtle meat is served only upon snecial occasions when 
some individual can afford to buy it,and turtle shell remains a 
symbol of wealth. 


Shell dishes, the so-called women's money, arenot nearly as 
valuable as men's money. There is theoretically an unlimited 
supoly of material for them, but it is still rare enourh so that 
the market for it has not been inflated. One reason for this has 
been its relative worthlessness by compoarison with men's money. 
another factor that has been operative for several years is the 
competition offered by articles of foreifn manufacture. Some 
lishes are still beinr made but not many. Consequently, the 
transactions in which this money firsures are carried on mainly by 
usinrs; the stock that has been in existence for some time. The 
women are much mors liberal with their dishcs than the men are with 
their money. The artic e are still procious, but a collector has 
little difficulty cettinre a speciman whereas Lt is 7lmost impossible 


to ret a niece of cnet S rioney. 
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The women are in complete possession and control of the shell 
dishes, and their attitudes toward them and their uses of thon, 
parallel those of the men in an attenuated form. There is 2 faint 
atmosphere of secrecy rersirdines the number in the possession of a 
woman, and for reasons that are similar to those in the cnse of the 
man and his money. There is, however, no deliberate policy of 
secretine this kind of voluable from the younc neople or outsiders, 


SF ee 


and 2. more mundane and relaxed attitude vrevails toward it. 


No system of equivalences exists betweon the toluks and the 
men's money. The ownership of the ono is restricted to women and 
the other to nen. Women do not own munrau, barrak, or ktuks, even 
sous only they wear them. Contrariwise, men do not own, ond have 
notuing to say about toluks; they are entirely in the possession 
of women who make the decisions with regard to their disprsition. 
There is therefore no connection between the one kind of money and 
the other. Tiwy:are not exchanreable; they are manipulated in 
two oarallel and independent scts of activities. One does not trade 
a toluk for. piece of mungau. This is, in fact, impossible 
because only a men can own the one and only a woman can own the 
other. There is thus no need for cstablishinre a system of 


equivalences between the two. 


Tne turtle shell money of the women is rradually beings 
displaced by foreirn coois. It is interestinre to note that it is 
not foreign money that is being substituted for the toluks, however, 
It is such thinrs 2s sorp, towels, an* dress soods. This parallels 
the use of American money by the men, but it is a distinct pattern 


of substitution. 
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THE MANIPULATION OF WEALTH 


Palauan money is essential to social »vosition ant it must play 
a part in every arrangement that testifies to the social or politi- 
cial imoortance of an individual. As the quotation from Kubary indi- 
cates, it was at one time also essentinl econonically and in a man's 
relations to the cods. Its uses ramify widely in the cultural pict- 
ure, sO widely, in fact, that every individual is necessarily 
affected by the demands for it. Now, as in the past, it is imdoss- 
ible for a Palauan to get along without making use of the native 


Ga 


tyoe of money to a grenter or lesser cefree, 


It has been noted that there is only a limited sunply of this 
money and that there is no means bv wiich more of it can be »rod- 
uced. The demand for it thorefore causes it to flow ina closed 
svystom. For one individual to acquire more than he has means that 
ne must get it from the reserve of someone clse. At any one moment 
the pattern of its distribution is like that of bends clustering 
in unequal bunches ona necklace. The dynamic »victure is that of 
one clump of beads after another boinz dissipated to form regroupings 
at other voints on the circuit. 


There are three ways that this redistribution srocess can take 
place. One of them has already been briefly described in the prec- 
edinz chapter. We have secon that if a ,erson has a number of small 
nieces of money and needs a larger one it is possible for him to 
buy it. Conversely, if a nerson has a large piece and is suddenly 
called uvon to fulfil his obligations to several unrelated individue 
als he may be forced to "get chanre” so that he can give the smaller 
pieces to his several creditors. The buying of 1. larse piece of 
money is uncommon and expensive, but 1. person is somotimes oblirced 
to do it because there are cortain circumstances under which he can 
not use an equivilent in small chinge. In the vast, 1 man could 
use small pieces of money for the »ourchase of certain consumable 
foods such as taro, fish, coconut syrup, or coconut oil; but if he 
pronosed to buy something much ‘sore cxnensive, such as a canoe or a 
house, his small change would .x0t be acceptable. This was due as 
mucin to his own fecling of propriety as to the demands of the »er- 
Son who made the article. In other words, only a man of high soc- 

standinre would be in the market for a house ora canoe and it 
supposed that he would have »vlenty of mons; to pay for these 
nese It was also a matter of pride on his part to have at his 
a piece of monev comnensurate with his status and with the 
(cla to be purchased. These considerations are no lonrer oner- 
ve in the economic field, but they are still factors when it 
comes to naying for . wife or arranging for the pvatrinony of several 
children. 


Whnen a man buys a large piece of money he takes an economic 
loss, but this frequently counts for little inasmuch as his cain in 
presti. 3 offsets it. The other side of the transaction »oresents an- 


other kind of a bargain in that the seller of a larre piece of money 
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loses in quality but he gains in quantity. This makes an attractive 
deal for an individual who has several larre pieces of money and yet 
forsees occasions when he will not want to syvend the entire amount 
revresented by any one of them. There are therefore advantages on 
poth sides and this kind of a transaction is one which accounts for 
the circulation of some Palauan monsy. It,hdwever, is a minor fac- 
tor; it accounts for relatively little in the almost constant flow 
of the current. 


The second, and by far the most important, means by which money 

s stimulated in its circulation is through the use of it to vay for 
ood and services. In Palauan thinking, food and services in the 
orm of work are "eQuktedcend the contribution of one or both of them 

+s und an obligation which must be discharged with money or land. 
Unier this system, one docs not say a money debt with money, nora 
food or labor cebt in lrind; he must always pive money (or land) for 
food or service; and vice versa. It is true that sometimes person- 
al service is reoaid with service when this is the agreed arrange- 
ment. There is also a kind of food borrowing when one »erson gives 
anoviier fish or taro and later exnects a similar favor in return. 


These exchanges take place under circumstances that are quite diff- 
erent from those referred to nbove and the relations between the 
orincix 1s involved are quite different. The revayment stems from 

a different set of premises in the two cases. When money is invol¥- 


ed'the principle is always that stated above; namely, that money is 
naid for either food or service. 
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To the Palauan,food is wealth. It is equated with money in an 
even more direct way than Americans sare accustomed to think of the 
linkare. A Palauan does not simoly buy his fond; he does not in 
foct buy it a& all in our sense. He works for it. Money and food 
are the same and one is exchanred for the other instead of one being 
translated into the other. Food is as essential as money to 9 voer- 
son's social position and there are many occasions when it is used 
in lieu of money. No one can observe the life of a Palauan for long 
without beinr imyoressed with the value which they »nlace unon it. It 
is a orerequisite for 9211 occasions when a »erson is obliged to 
formally call together a number of vneople. Whenever there is a 
consregation of invited ruests a feast is orovided for them. The 
feast is the central feature or the pivot around which is organized 
all of the ceremonies associated with individual life crises. It is 
1lso essential when 2 man invites his friends and relatives to his 
home in order to borrow money from them to vay for the construction 
of a house or some other wort. Contrariwise, when 2 »erson is pre- 
mired to vay his obligations in money, he arranzes for a dinner to 
be given to his creditors. 


“ood used to be one of the most valved offerings to the rods. 
in the past the head of a household was resoronsible for »2rooitiate- 
ine the ancestral soirits of the family; and a characteristic way of 
deine this was to place food offerings in the seni-sacred end of the 
house where they were believed te convene. Betel nut was frequent- 

Nlaced there too, for trst is classed with food. The occasions 
for offerings included 211 of those times when the people themselves 
were conrregated to enjoy 1 feast. Only the best anid the most ex- 
%MNsive of foods were offered, pork being the 1nst acceptable. In 
addition to household svirits, the superior gods of the Palauan 
pantheon had to be propitiated with feast foods. #he idea that the 
Foils and snirits were nleased bv food offerings is simply a reflect- 
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ton of the deep concern which the Palauans themselves have for it. 


Food has had a kind of a mystic quality that is evident even 
today. The older people say that when you are away from home and 
nave rood food presented te you, vou always think of your friends 
and mentally dedicate a vortion of it to them. There is a kind of 
eommunion through food which binds the soirits of friends together. 
They 2lso say thet fnod ean quell sorrow. It is used, they say, to. 
feod the unhanny spirit (reng) which they locate in the threat, 
wien 2 nerson is sorrowful at the derarture of a loved one, his 
spirit rises in his throat and tends to choke him. Eating food that 
is dedicated to the beloved verson will quiet the spirit. That is 
the rerson fiven for the feasts at funerals and unon the occasions 
wnen friends and relatives deoart on a journey. In reality, this 
must be internreted as 1 rationalization because these communion 
feasts are only a few among many occasions when food is the focus of 
Somial gathering. Nevertheless, as the Palauans see it, food has 
semi-sacred quality and it does for them what they say it does. 

t allays their anxieties at certain critical times. 
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The system by which money is usea to ray for food is a very 
complex one that is embedded in the social orranization. An 
approach to an understanding of it can »erhans best be made by strt- 
ing three principles upon which it is founded. In part, these prin- 
cinles are only sensed by the Palauans. They probably could not 
state them in any coherent fashion because they do not anpear to 
them as abstract »orincivles or rules. Tye Palauans, like other 
people, simoly know what they must do with regard to certain in& 
dtvicrzis “ho stanc to*them. in certain relationships upon certain 
occasions. They do not reneralize to the extent of formulating 
rules. The statements that follow,therefore, are not those siven 
to me by the Palauans, and in part they may not even be recornized 
by them as rules of behavior. On the other and, they have been 
abstracted from a variety of varticularinstences andthey provide a 
framework for the understanding of a complex set of customs. 


The first principle is that only the oldest male ina rroup of 
matrilineal lineage mates can actually hold and control his own-moncy. 
Ye s9ls0 controls the money of his siblings and that of his sister's 
children. Younger brothers do not administer the waalt’: that they 
hive inherited and that is considered to be theirs. As younr men, 
neither do they Nold or control the money that they earn from their 
on efforts; but as they grow older they may, if they wish, serad- 
uliv assume control of more and more cf this. Ideally, however, 

Ml; the cldest of n froup of brothers possesses money snd he attends 
to the financial needs of the others. Women do not control the 

money that they have inherited or the roney that they earn from 

their own efforts. This ap»vlies, of course, only to the most 
important caterfory of money; namely, the so-called men's moneys 

wonen do inherit and control toluks, and the situation here parallels 
that among the men. The oldest woman among a group of clan sisters 
alministers the toluks belonginz to all of them. Gradually, as a 

girl matures, gets married, and has children, she is permitted to 
Acquire some individually owned toluks. Land is in the same cate- 
“ory as men's money. The two are equated on the one side just as 

food and service are equated on the other side. Therefore the Alda- 
est male controls the land of 411 his siblings, »vlus that of his 
Sisters' sons, and the manipulation of it strictly parallels the 
maninulation of men's money. 
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The second princivle which matses the system of waalth manin- 
ulation comprehensible is that indivinuals owe their services and 
the products of their labor to their linease head in return for his 
muidance, orotection, and financial supvort. They are obliged to 
gsuxnly his household with food derived from their fishing activities, 
or in the ease of women from their work in the taro patches and 
other arricultural activities. Not only do they supnly food for 
household needs: they are also obliged to work for their lineare 
head when he is called upon to serve others as a result of demands 
upon him through the system of exchancing money for services. Any. 
money that 4 de oendent earns by laboring for others is ynaid to the 
nendman of his maternal lineave. Ho noed not be consulted about the 
aevooment between this family representative and the buyer of his 
services. When he has com»)leted his work the payment is made dir- 
ectly to the headman. 


The food and labor that devendents must furnish is taken to be 

a duty derivine from their clan affiliation. It is an oblircation 
they inherit by reason of their birth in a certain matrilineal 
groude The relative who renvresents this group, and is thus entitled 
to the products of their labor,is their mother's brother or, if he 
is no longer living, an olier brother. In comynensation for his work 
a denendent is entitled to tne full financisl and moral suvnport of 
his mother's brother. Aboririnally, this was an even more important 
consideration than it is now, becs use the administration of the law 
made families responsible for their members, and in the case of 
trouble between two of them it was customary for the offended rroup 
en a fine from the offender on threat of bodily punishment. 

he lineare head, conceptually the mother's brother of the others, 
oie the eer for meetine the demands uvon his depen- 
dent relatives. Financial clnims were made directly to him and not 
pan ute. In addition, the lineage head, now as then, is 

oblired to maintain and advance the social position of his denen- 
dents. He is therefore resvonsible for making arrancements at the 
time of their births, marriages and deaths,and for making money 
payments when these are called for. In short, the mother's brother 
is the financial argent for his immediate matrilineal kinship froun. 
4s such he is entitled to all the income of its individual members 
and is resvonsible for the disbursement of its collective funds. 


The third principle, and one likely to lead to a misunderstand- 
ing of the system unless it is rrasved, is that the fundamental pre- 
rogsative of a linenge head to act 1s financial agent for his de»vend- 
ents can be transferred. That is to say, a2 man may relinquish his 
right:to act in the interests of any one or all of his siblinss or 
Sister's children, and with it relinquish his prerogative of raining 
lirectly from the proceeds of their labor. The relinquishment of 
this privilerce must always be accomplished by an agreement between 
the devendent's motner's brother and the person wno is assuming 
control. There must be witnesses to the transfer of authority, 
the witnesses normally being the most important men in the community. 
Very often, the agreement is reached quite informally, but it is 
nonetheless well known to others. By such an agreement a man re- 
nounces his right to administer the financial affairs of 2 given 
denendent, but he does not break off his kinshin ties with him. 

There is not even 2a conodlete abrogation of financial interests in 
such a former denendent. As will apnear later, the mother's bro- 
ther, in effect, simply sells his dependent's services for a »veriod 


3 
of time, normally for the lifetime of the latter. In the end, he 





must be compensated for this loan of his relative. 


The relinquishment cf financial control by the mother's b*o- 
ther is by no means, uncommon. In fact, it is so routine as to be 
the rvle rather than the exception, because the »verson who normally 
takes over the financial contrel of 2 devxrencdent is his own father. 
It is not only the rerular thing for 2 mother's brother to re- 
linquish his sreromative in this rosnect, it is exnected thit the 
father will substitute for him. This is tho ideal Palauan arranre- 
rent, so much so that when a father fails to assume the oblirstion 
he loses in the estiration of the cormunity. The father-ideal is 
therefore the methor's brother's substitute. It is this fact which 
makes for the confusion in kinship reckonine. 


The prerogative of a mother's brother to administer the for- 
tunes cf his denendents is normally relinquishc? in part also to 
husbands. When a woman sets married it is with the unannounced 
assunption that she owes food and service to her husband. She is 
not freed of her obligation to help her mother's brother, but she is 
exnected to divert rost of her energies toward the service of her 
husband. In this she is encouraged and aided by her uncle and her. 
brothers because they, throuch her, are entitled to a money return, 
and sometimes compensation in land. By the same token a man also 
diverts a part of his enerries from the service of his mother's bro- 
ther to that of his sister's husband.in return for money paid either 
directly to him or to his uncle. It is therefore across the 
marriare bridge and over the linknre established between a father 
ani his children that money accrues to 2a maternal uncle in return 
for food and orrree sunvlied by him, but miinly by his surropates, 


that is, his sister's children. In his own reneration his sister is 
an cqually Enparhant source of income for him because the sane 
vrincinie nonlies there between himself and his sister's husband. 


The essentials of this mechanism whereby money or land is used 
to connensate for service or food may be sunmarized as follows. 
The oldest male ina lineare is bv birthrirht the administrator 
the fortunes of his immediate matrilincgal kin in his own and the 
es senerations as long as " lives. He reaos the rewards 

the labor of his devendents, an obliration that they automatic- 
ally owe to him bscause of their blood Kinshi»n. The cash income 
from the labor of these denendents is scanty and derives mainly from 
their orofessional abilities. This income, moreover, is confined 
principally to males. In order to improve uoon this situation the 
Palauans have developed a system whereby the labor of their female 
members and of the latter's children can be sold for money. Those 
whom the children and their mothers serve are their fathers snd 
husbands. This source of income has been so emphasized and so 
slabornted upon that the Palauans have come to put their vrincipsl 
reliance for money uoon it. The male members of a restricted 
matrilineal group bend their efforts to aid their sisters and there- 
indirectly their sisters’ husbands in ordcr to divert the flow 
‘money into their reserves. The brotners and mother's brothers of 
2 married woman ures her to nannply herself to the tn of her 
husband, and stimulate this activity by aiding her themselves. The 
is that a woman naturally owes labor to her brothers ind to 
her mother's brothers, but they relinquish t:is rircht to a man 
the family for a monetary consideration; and they contribute 
own labor in this direction for 4 greater return in money. 


of 
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This mechanism for incrensing the wealth of . matrilineal group 
roe’ under the name of omuluful. Ia conformance with it, . woman's 
eeothors always stand vronared to Aclp her husband in any waiy they 
can. If he wishes to go fishinre, or if he is building a house, or 

f he needs labor in any way, he sinply has to notify these °- 
protners-in-law and they are exnected to come to his assistance. 

This dnes not hold in quite the sano way for the mother's brother 
poenuse idoally he is rogarded as a rupak or chief and therefore is 
exo.udtod from physical labor. That, in fact, is why others are 
oblired to work for hin. He plans and nogo iates while others labor 
in their group interest. His nephews are his iabor substitutes, in 
tic service of their sistors* husbands. Nevertheless, he is oblis:ced 
to supoly fred to his nieces! husbands and to be just as encer in 
sressing it unon then as are the younger men. 


It is obvious that this system is open to 2 in the sens 
tint men who are oblirced to serve and who are earer for money will 
do far more than is necessary in their own self- pe thety When this 
hapoans it is called murngulu. The word means that men deliberately 
and ee oress their services and food vwoon their nicces! and 
sisters husbe2nds in order to heavily oblirate them for a money 

turn. The oressure exerted unon 4 man may be entirely unsolicited 
ant even unwanted, but he is in no position to refuse it. If he 
lid, ne would be severly criticized by everyone and in particular 
by those who were nlyinrs him. He weuld be rerarded as an undesire- 
able brother-in-law and his reluctance to olay tre 
finally lead to a divorce. 


In this game, the wife has little or nothin 
1llerionce is naturally, as the Palauans ec it ec her brothers and 
her mother's brother and not to her hus end; Ss! is, in’ fact, in 
consyviracy with her blood relatives to ret the most money possible 
out of her husband anc his Sele r ee. If she were to be lax in 
this resvect, she would be regarded as unerateful to her relatives 
and somewhat of a traiter. The ideal tyne of woman is cne who works 
hav? in the interests of her brothers and sisters. The labor is for 
wc vonefit of ner husband, but only incirectly so. The primary 
objective is to set money for her blood kin. It is for this reason 


= 


that Palauan women are said to be the source of money. 


eto saye Hor 


3 
N«é 
a 


Under the omulu'tul system the flow of money and land is always 
in one direction and the flow of food and services is in the 
opposite direction. The channel in the exchanre is marrizre. Money 
ani land always passes from the hands of the husband to the wife's 
cers or uncles, while food and labor is sunnlied by the latter 
to the former. It is not possible to reverse these currents. Under 
the system, a husband does not sive food to, nor is he obliged to 
helo, his wife's brothers and — eet He could if he wante- 
ed to, but,as the Paleauans say, that would be “diak altutelel," that 
ue, ' 'useles s,;" meaning that he weced ret pigntns in return for it. 
loreover, people would say that a man — in this way :1s. foolish 
(kKeblune). -Oovositely, money never vasses from the wife to her 
husband. Any rioney to which tie wife is entitled by reason of in- 
heritance is kent distinctly sonirate from any that belonrs to her 
husband. She cannot czive it to hin for any purposc. She cannot 
clive it to him to nay his oblieations to her brothers, or to oay for 
the building of a houso, or othcr exvenses. The reasons ire not 
only that this would pun counter to the system, but because, while 
it is said that she owns certain money, it never comes into her 
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nanas and therefore she is never in 42 position to convey it to anye 


ono. There is in her house no money except her hushand.'s, Tho only 


exceptions to this rule are so. rare as to hardly warrant consider- 
ation since they derive from very snecinl circumstsnces. Noither 
can 1 woman givé the money she has inherited to her children, the 
reaso:. LDding the same 4s that mentioned above; namely, sho docs not 
sossess it anc has no authority over it. 


Tc same rule regarding the direction for money payments makes 
it impossible for a man to five monsy to tye husband of his wife's 
sister. Sometimes this is the indicated thing to do, as when a 
man adovts the child of is wife's sister and »sroceeds to resr it 
and undertake the administration of its finsnces. Under the rules 
of adoption a foster father has to make a payment to a child's real 
fatner but in the case mentioned tris is inioos heise because it would 
ontravene the »rinciple upon which omululul rests a husband would 
be acquiring money throuch his wife. Any social setup which comes 
in conflict with omulu! vl must sive way to it. A man cannot get 
money throurh his wife; ne must always cive it to her. 


The occasions uvon which money is paid for obligntions oestab- 
sied by contributions of food and service are scveral. The most 
yon ocension both for the establishment of oblirations and for 
Pechaeotan them is when rin event of social importance takes place 

the life of seme individual. It has alyendy becn mentioned tant 
fernst is an essentinl part of any concrerntio mn "be invited cuests, 
that this always talzes sxlace at births, marriages, and deaths. 
he food which constitutes the feast is sunyvlied under the 
mulutul system. The person who is resvonsible for inviting tn 
ruests is suprylied with food and is melped in the earl ee F for 
the ceremony by his wifets brothers and their naternal uncle. He is 
oblired to return Palauan money in cquivalence to these contribu- 
tors. Ho may do this after the cereiony is over if he e that 
he is in 2a position to do so, or he may wait until a later time 
oa he is paid for similar services that he renders to his own 
ter's husband. If he wishes to make the payment at the time of 
tiie cerenony--and this in most instances is exnecte’d of him--then 
he ma y call upon his sisters' husbands for the amount that is need- 
ed. fais may be a repayment to him for vdast services rendered to 
his sisters! husbands, or he may indebt himself for service in the 
inthe future. In most cases, both are involved, for a man stands 
in the omulu'tul relationship not with just one man but with several, 
and his »recise account with each one is variable. The normal 
thing in the case of any crisis event is for an exchanre to take 
Dlace between the maternal relatives of the »oarents of the individual 
who is the center of attention. The relatives of the ~otner sundly 
food for the feast, while the maternal relatives of the father 
compensate them for this contribution. 


A less cormon device fer repaying obligations occurs when a 
husband announces that he wishes to repay his brothers-in-law and 
AoMoints a time and olace for this. When a man is »vrepared to do 
this, he will tell nis wife to so to her brother and his wife and to 
Instruct them to oresare an dinner. When this is done, he and his 
wife so to the home of the brother-in-law and there, after all have 
éiten, he »nroceeds to pay his brother-in-law for 211 past contribue 
tions as well as for the food that has just been served. This 
method of discharging debts is quite informal and vrovides more of a 
social atmosphere among relatives and inelaws who .re ona friendly 
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vasise It takes place when a man feels that his obligations are 
mounting and nothing of importance in his life or in the lives of 
his children has ha»nvened to vrovide him with a vehicle for dis- 
sesing of thom. Some pressure may also come from his brothers-in- 
law if they begin to feel that they have outdone themselves and 
have received nothing in return. Tey may come to regard their 
sister's husband as slow in payins. If they sare not on very good 
terms with him they then besin to make unpleasant remarks and 
circulate damaging rumors about him. At the same time, they urge 
their sister to nettle her husband until he secs fit to vay his 
debts. It is far better for a man's domestic relations as well as 
for the sake of his prestige to keen his accounts in order. Hence 
he may seek snecial occasions to discharse them when nothing in the 
nitural courso of cvents provides him with an on>oortunity. 


There is another occasion when money debts are oaid. This is 
the oforaul, which is the term fora loan. This will be discussed 
later, bout the »oint to be made now is that when 2 man announces he 
wishes tc borrow money, 2nd invites several penole to his house who 
arc exnected to lend it to him, he includes those who owe nim money 
because of omulu'tul. Ho invites friends and relatives, but he also 
invites is sisters! hnusbhbinds. They, of course, owe him money 
either for onst scerviccs or for services to be rendored in tre 
future. He cnn therefore cexnect 1 substantial contribution from 
then at this time, but thcoir plodrcs are in a difforent caternory 
from those of other guests. If he wishes, the man who holds the 
o'raul can immediately reoay some of his money debts nroviding he 
has ~eoceived enough cash by collecting from his guests. de can, for 
oxaulple, day his wife's brothers for the food they have supplied for 


his otoraul, and,in addition,for any vest focd or services that they 
uave tendered to him. The of oraul is therefore an excellent time 
for an individual to at once collect money that is owed to him 4nd 
to nass it alongs to others to whom he owes it. 


The oforaul and crisis rites vrovide vehicles for the discharg- 
ine of oblications under the omulu'ul system. They are the 
stimulators in the circular flow of money and services. Some settle- 
ments tare olace in more routine fashion, but these events freatly 
activate the entire system an" are accountable for an intensificat- 
ion of activity among a whole gsroun of neonle. 


The omulu'ul system ranifies indefinitely from its focal noint, 
which is the domestic situation resulting from a marriace. The 
husband's brothers and his mother's brothers are obligated to holy 
him with money because they nre his blood relations. In fact, if he 
is a young man, he will have little to say about what takes place 

o¢cause he has no control over the financial reserves of this unit, 
and the whole business may be in the hands of one of the older men. 
In any event, they are oblired to helo him with money. The same is 
true of the husbands of all of his Sseers:, and of the husbands of 
all of those women who are rerarded as his sisters because of their 
matrilineal connections. Consequently, the husbands of his female 
cousins, traced through his mother, and through her mother, will be 
obligated to assist him financially. Here, however, Qa secondary 
Drincivle enters; namely, that the more remote the kinshio connect- 
inn from the primary individual, the less strong the demands, both 
for .aoney and service. Hence the husbends of 2 man's second cousin 
on his mother's side aeee be less obligated to contribute to his 
needs than the hus hands of his own sisters. The same princivle 
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nolds for the brothers-in-law of a brother-in-law. The brother-ine- 
law of a man is vrimarily oblirated. If he is insolvent at the 
moment he may appé6éal to his own sister's husband, but since he is 
not himself the orinciprl in the action he cannot oress this second 
man for as much money as if he were. 


The renercussions of one man's needs extend indefinitely, but 
they tend to become dissipated throush many channels, and so bocome 
fainter the further they extend. Nevertheless, a surprisins number 
of oconle are affected when an event like a death takes nlace ina 
sm?11l community. In ‘tact, ina froun of communities whero there has 
been much intermarriare, the majority of the inhabitants are 
affected in some dorreec, 


What has just been said with rerard to money obligations is 
equally true for OVlirations of food and service. Indeed, it could 
not be otherwise becruse the two kinis of georis are inevitably link 
ed torcether, Consequently, when a woman and her brothers are 
required tn sunoly food for 9 feast, they pass 2 oart of this 
obligation on to wt eeiobe wie stant bo them in the reletion which 
calls oo, fond donations. The brothers call unon their wives for 
food; so does thcir neieits brother. nis means that tne wives of 
these men call their brotcrs to their assistance, who in turn put 
fond Jemands upon their wives, ana so on indefinitely in diminishinr 


COE?PCO » 


Sometimes intermedinte individuals in this nexus of oblirations 
do nothing. There are times when a man can simoly o2nss an oblifrate- 


inn along to someone who is in debt to him. It somotimes hanvens 
that a call for food will be oassed alone throuch two or three 
injividuals, thereby leaving it to the end man to rssemble the food 
and take it to the »verson who made the oricinal demand. The same 
may hadven in the ease of money with this difference: thst the end 
main on the chain of oblicnations cannot take the oney directly to 
the serson who orisinated the demand. It must pass throurh the 
hinis of esch intervenins man. The reason is that 211 men must 
actually see the roney that is transferred, be satisfied of its 
value, and retrin a memory of the circumstances under which it was 


conveyed. 


While it is in this way »vossivle for a man to shift his oblirat 
ions to another who is in turn obligated to hin, normally this does 
not occur, the reason being that there is no social merit in remain- 
ins inrctive and maintainins an even balance. Exccnt for a minority 
of individuals who deliberately stand on the sidelines of this amo, 
the aim of each man is to enhance his social position throush ine 
creased particivation in the exchanres. And while the two princi- 
mils in an exchange may nonovolize the situation and cause all 
moncy and food to be channeled throurh them, this is not the usual 
pattern. There is considernble pressure upon the princinals to 
five their denendents a cnance; anc tt is wise for them to be con+ 
tent ween being the co: cral firures in the network of »varticivants. 

~s tuorefore customiry for each person wno is drawn into an ex- 
ne to accept the larcer ynart of his obligation and farm out the 
rest among his doventents. Furthermore, in order to give these 
lenendents individual credit, those on each side of the exchange 
are, by arreement with the orincivals, vnaired off and mike their owm 
share of the exchange directly between themselves. The two orin- 
Cinals assume the major vart of their respective oblirations; then 


mw Lu 
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each assigns portions of the food or money for direct transfer be- 
tween several of their dependent counterparts. The principals, of 
course, fet credit for the total amount of fnod and money involved, 
put vartial credit also foes to their subordinates who are thus adle 
to set up a balance of obligations favorable to themselves. 


Upon those occasions when there is 1 transfer of money, there 
are evidences of tension between the twe narties to the transaction. 
There is seldom any direct face-to-face contact between the man who 
has sundlied food and service and the main who is mating a payment 
for it. Tyis is certainly true when money of tiny size is involved, 
and when, therefore, several contributors sre participating in the 
trinsaction. Under these circumstances exch princival gathers about 
hin those men from whom he is receiving aid, either in food or in 
money, and the two groups are sonarated by 2 respectable distance, 
It is alwsyvs great enough so that the conversations within each 
eroun are vrivate and cannot be Nneard by the members of the other. 
The men in each group concentrate uoon their own delibersztions and 
secominsly nay no attention to what soves on in the huddle of their 
annoronts. An intermédiary »vasses back and forth between the two 
svoujs conveying tne demands and offers that are presente”. Usually 
there is no single individual who performs this function. Instcoad, 
a member of the group who mikes an offer takes it to the other group 
and there presents the case of his collaborators, He then returns 
and joins them and awaits the reoly which is brought by one of the 
members of the other ¢froun. 


When an important piece of money is transferred, the contact 
between the civing and recoiving grouns is even more indirect. 
Under these circumstances the intermediary roes first to the chief 
of his community, informs him of the offer, and shows him the money. 
When the chief has acknowledged the information and avnoroved the 
offer, the intermediary then takes it to the chief who represents 
the other group. After this second chief is thereby made cornizant 
of what is transpirins he indicrites that the money is to be taken to 
those who are to receive it. The latter may either accent or reject 
the offer. In case of rejection the money is returned directly to 
the offerinr sroup and bhe formalities must be started over arain 
with the makine of a new offer. This may be revented many 
tines. In fact, it is customary for several offers to be made 
before there is an accentance, No one expects the first or even the 
second offer to be accented. It often requires a half day or more 
to complete a transaction of this kind. 


The Palauan disnvlays extrome reluctance in ~ivinr- uo his money. 
No one likes to apoear to be generous; if he did he would be an easy 
marl. He has to make a display of ‘is reluctrnce and show a 
sembinnce of voverty if he does not wish to have numerous calls made 
upou nis Tinancial reserve. On their side, those who have given 
food and service push their demands for 1 full »vayment as far as 
they feel that they can. Each of the two parties in a nesotiation 
therefore attempots to get the better of the barenin. Since there'is 
no direct contact between the two groups there are no overt 
techniques for »ressing or refusing demands. Nevertheless, it is 
apoarent that there are many subtle ways by which oressures can be 
exerted. One is throveh the salesmanship of the intermediary, who 
usés all sorts of soft words, flattery and clever interpretations to 
get his »pnonents to accept the offer that his froun is makinr. The 
ntermeadiary is chosen for his -libness or because he has suddenly 
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had 2 pood idea which he thin!:s will make a talkine »oint in induc- 
ine the others to accept the money that is beinr offered. The men 
can scarcoly conceal their delicht when they have made what they 
consider to be a very 7~%0d bargain. There can be no doubt that the 
Palauan thporourhly enjoys necotiations of this kind, cven though he 
sonetines finds that he is boins ~ade uncomfortable by demands that 
are unjustified. In spit® of the solemnity of the occasion, ho 
ecrtainly ldoks unon it as somewhnt of a fame in which hoe is Dlaced 
unon his mettle in his attemots to cet the better of someone clse. 


These attitudes orevail at any time thit there is a transfer of 
money rerarcless of the niture of the oceasion which is accountable 
for callins the srouns torether. At marriares one finds tha same 
reluctance to vay for the bride as one finds at death when the 
husband's relatives must join torether in paying a resnectable sum 
of nonevy to the wife's-‘male relativos. The attitude prevails, too, 
wien an exnensive article is being bourht, such as a house, ora 
canoe, or 2 new club house. The sane reluctance is displayed when 
aman borrows money from his invitec rvcsts. Each verson, on 111 of 
these occnsions, holds back his contribution for a sceminrly inter- 
minable time, ond then finally hands it over with rreat deliberation 


in movement. 


Throushout the mestines held to collect money the participants 
wno are oblirated to help maintain a detached attitude both with 
rosnect to other mem)ers oresent and aooarent)y with resvect to the 
contributions being made. The only evidence of concern is in the 
excessive amount of betel chewinre. Those most anxious about the 
outcore chew almost constantly. Otherwise one would not think 
that they were directly connected with the orocecdinrs. There is 
very little telk about the pigianad at hand. Sometimes a man hands 
his contribution along to the »orincinal with an anoloretic remark 
about its small amount and the host attemots to »oass this off 
sonially. There is much conversation about other thinss, 2nd con- 
sijerable caiety. No doubt everyone is acutely conscious of what 
is roing on and is aware thit he is being eved; but the »rover 
thine to do is to vretend to irnore 111 of this. Most of the time 
the nen who finally relinquish some of their wealth placidly chew 
betel ana look off in the distanne or over tho heads of the others 
nresent. All of this takes a long time but no one would think of 


urcine another oerson or of attennting to hasten the affair. 


The delav and reluctance in »nartine with money at formal 
affnirs is the more romarkable because everything is pretty. well 
Cecicec in advance. There is always a preliminary »rivate meeting 
of the froup responsible for making a nayment just preceding the 
subl ie transfer. At these necstings there is a tentative summation 
of the resources of the croup and an arreement udon the vnper 
ani lower limits of the offer that they will make. Even at this 
wWivate meeting, mostly of close relatives, there is no oven and 
forthricht accountinr of resources, but only certnin surrestions and 
subtle indications of what might be expected of certain individuals. 
It is, in fact, hardly more than a orivate rehearsal of what takes 
lace later in nublic, but it helvs to determine what »ersons are 
expected and willing to contribute, and just about what the limits 
of their contributions will be. 


At the end of the nerotiations, during which the atmosnhere is 
rather tense, an effort is made to relieve the strain and re-estab- 
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lish friendly relations between the two vrincioals. It is custonary 
for the man who vays to make 1 festure of senerosity. After a long 
yeriod of schemins to ony as little as he can he suddenly, voluntar- 
ily, and with a little flattering sneech about his opponent, offors 
the lntter an additional pioce of money. Very often this s»eech 
contrins . jole or sore »Xleasantries, and it is resvonded to in the 
samc fashion by the recipient of the small rift. This exchange of 
words has a decided effect upon tho temner of the whole company and 
yrta evervbody in a good mood. When the gift is made the giver 
states that it is for the recipient himsolf. The meaning of this 
statement and the survose of the gesture of generosity is not quite 
clear. Two intervrotations are possible. It may be that the addite 
fonal money given so freely is simoly for the ».urdose that it served 
in re-cstablishing the good-will of the recipient and the good 

himor of everybody concerned. On the other hand, this may be the 
means of settings apart 2 sum of money for the recipient alone. It 
often han oens that the money or the food which a princips1] receives, 
is not for nim only, but is a repayment for a froup contribution of 
which his share was only the major vart. Frequently a man gives or 
receives a piece of money of which he is only the trustee. The 
additional piece that is riven to the orincipal ina nesotiation may 
renvresent his private and individual main on the transaction. This 
interorotation is reasonable in view of the entire situation and has 
the svn»ert of the stateuent which alwriys accomoanies the offer of 
the niece of moncy. 


As has been succested, the most likely oxnlanation of the 
Mlirations existinzs between bSrothers-inelaw ani between a man and 
his wife's mother's brother is thot the husbana is buying the sere 
viccs of his wife, This is the interpretation tat is offered by 
miny of the Pnlauans themselves. Some of them, of course, simply 

ccept the oblirations as customs tint they have been familiar with 
111 their livos, and do not give thousat to exolesinins them. Others 
wig have reflccted upon the system say that a mints wife belonrs to 
an entirely cifferont family from ‘iimsolf and that he must therefore 
conjensate her, which means her brothors, for the work that she has 
Anne in voroviding hin with food, in taking care cf nis household, 

and in bringing up his children. In this it will bo noted that a 
man sneaks of his children 1s if they'were affiliated with his gebii: 
and as if his wife were also serving them as non-relatives. That 

is, in offect, what happens. 


Up te this point it might anvnesr that the mother's brother is 
always tne key fisure in the omulu'ul system. This is sometimes 
the case, sometimes partly so, but often not at all. In fact,~- 
informants usually relate a given set of oblirations to the father 
of the individual whoso career provides the basis for a system of 
exchonv7es. Theoretically children, like their mothers, cwe their 
services to their nother's brother. We can, however, sell these 
services [or a consideration. This leads to 1a system of financing 
the careers of children, and, as has been mentioned, a man Ins an 
ootinn on the financins of his own children. He customarily takes 
ciirece of their financial affairs, with the imolicit understanding 
that they are really on loan to him by their mother's brother, 

A child is thus normally odlirsnted to provide food and service 
for its father. le substitutes for the mother's brother and is 
therefore resnonsible for looking after the interests of his child- 
ren, for orotectines them, and for directing their fortunes. 
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Relntionshins betwoen a father and his children are ona rather 
wellecnlculated, 4f not obvious, quid nro quo basis. A man undoere- 
writes tuo socinl and political career of his son with the undor- 
standine thit he will be reimbursed for his ex».ense, not only 
throurch the »rofitable exchanses that he can make at points along 
tio waz in the life of his son, but also that ho will »orofit from 
the labor of this dependent . A man »rovides the money to pay for 
the briic of his son. ie also nays a certain sum of money to the 
motier's brotuer of his daughter-in-law when the sirl becomes vreg= 
nant. The son is not oblired to directly »ay back the money that 
his fatner spends on him. He does, however, fully compensate his 
father throuch the work that he docs in supplying the household with 
fish end throurh his labor for other men. All of his money earninrs 
are- turned over to his father. At the same time his wife con« 
tributes her labor, esnecially her work “y! tne taro fields, to 
sundly her father-in-law with the food that he needs both for his 
subsistence and to enable him to engare in ‘co exchanres when 
demands for food are made upon him. In the oast a man and his wife 
wore supvosed to live with his father, theoretically during the 
entire lifetime of the latter. At lenst one son and his wife were 
expected to do this, even thourh others, perhans the older ones, 
established independent Households for themselves and their fam- 
ilies. In any event, there can be no doubt that 2 men and his wife 
fully rapaid his father for all that had been exnendel on liis 
account. 


Tre financings of a chilad by its father besins a rth, or 
even before that, anc ends with its death. Actually weunkay 
the father of the fathor wi perins the financing, he, being 
the financial srrent of his so MMlicated to mal yment to 
his ee in: a) roorescentative. This” is ‘inevitable 
Sia the son is a young nm Yet tn time he can ASsume the re- 
soonsivility for his c! asa result of Nis and nis ig Nn labor 
i. hig father's household. In effect, tne son labors to buy the 
interest of his father in his child, and cradually, as ke sets old- 
or, he begins to mana ge his child's ‘affairs. He steps into the 

nosition held by his father and berins to deal directly with his 
wife's sponsor, whether this omulu'ul partner is her father, her 
mother's brother, or her brother. Tltimately, of course, asa re- 
sult of the death of the first two relatives of the wife, 2 man and 
his wife's brother assume primary resvonsibility in a given set of 
onulutul exchanges. 


As far as a man's administration of his childrens! affairs so, 
it makes no difference whether he is a younger or an older brother. 
Any man is entitled to assume financial control of his children. 
While this rirht is not cenied, younrer brothers may not be able to 
exercise it fully because they are themselves financially denendent. 
With the death of their father, control over their affairs reverts 
to their mother's brother, who may allow it te vass to a foster 
father. But if this mother's brother is dead the family leadership 
levolves upon the eldest of the brothers and the rest become his 
wards. He has no control over his brothers! children, and no res- 
Donsibility for them, but he administers the family wealth and thus 
Can limit what their fathers can do for them. In short, men come in 
tine to control the affairs of their own children, but the miiority 
are themselves subordinate for most or all of their lives. Only the 
eldest of a proun of siblinrss can consider himself an independent 
acent, and even he is constrained by his trusteeship of the family 





wealth 


Tne only way out of this imoasse is for a man to acquire money 
by 2ressing food and service upon his sister's husband. In t*‘11is 
resoect, as in the making of oayments to his wife's father or 
prothcr, a man is merely takinse over his father's obligations. 

While his father lives any recomoense he receives is indirect; but 
with the death of his fathcr he besins to benefit directly. Grade 
willy, 18 a man assumes responsibility for his children he is allow- 
ed creater independence in his dealinres with his sister's husband, 
so that with the death of his father he has an established source of 
money income. 


Tne shift that tales olace misht be viewea as a son's inherit- 

nee of a set of rirhts and oblirations from his father; but the 
Pal awa do not see it this wav. To them the sister's husband taker 
the dlace of the father. Their term for fathor is hadam. Tnuey 
have 2 term for sister's husband, but the honorific exoression, and 
the one they always use in referrin= to the most inflvential and 
werlthy of their brothers-in-law is :lso ‘hadan. This usare is so 
matter-of-fact that it can at times be very misleadine. To their 
way of thintine, just as a father substitutes for 1. mother's brother 
in the sane a financinc, so a sister's husband finally substitutes 
for tne fathe The tnreo sots of relationships are not the same, 
but the arcane is upon sources of money income, 1s odnnsed to 
fool. ane service exrenditure, and the sister's hus band is in tho 
last analysis the source of the source, the fatner of the father. 


While a man may acquire monoy from his sister's husband as a 

resvit of his own labor, and so besin to finance his children and 

=sulf, even tiis avenue to indenendence has : drawbacks. If 
there are several brothers none of thom may preempt the woalth of a 
cormon brother-in-law. The Palauans are quick to noint out that a 
wonan is equally the sister of each of her brothers; and none of 
them, least of all a younrer brother, is entitled to take sole ad- 
vantaze of the asset she represents. Usually a woman's husband 
rives a2 piece of money to her brothers collsctively in return for 
their several services, thus making a division for individual uscs 
imoossible. Large pieces of money are always conveyed in this mane 
ner, usually to the eldest brether. Lesser nieces, ani today 
American money, are bestowed individually, so that to a limited 
extent, and in derrees varying with family circumstances, a man can 
achieve 2 small mensure $f independence, 


As lone as a vrinn is under tne domination of an older brother 
Xosition is about what it was wiile his father lived. The old- 
has to be ayyenled to when money is neeced for imvortant 
in the lives of his nepnhews and nieces. He acts as his bro- 
revresentitive, unicss tney are determined to act woon their 
wn initiative in minor matters, and in all instances when the 
family interests are concerned. Very often men delerate all of 
their wee reue to their older brothers, anc sven in tneir old are 
never act inienendently. They are, socially sveaking, children all 
of their chee desvite their are and domestic status. 


Many men must assume only nominal finan acte control of their 
children because of their subordinate position in the hierarchy of 
theta matrilinoal groun. A number of others assume only a partial 
Contsol in collaboration with thoir wife! s brother. When this 
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harvvens it is the result of an understandins betwoen the two men. 
One of them assumes the position of key sponsor ani financial man- 
acer of 2 child while the other plinys only a secondary role at the 
wishes and unon the invitation of the other. It is arreed between 
ther that the decision recarding their collaboration uvon any 
particular occas sion rests with either the one or the other. Ordin-e 
arily the arreenent determines the roles of the two men throurh out 
the duration of the deveniency status of the child. If the father 
nes decided to assume the pos*tion of primary ressonsibility he 

tikes the initiative in promoting the exchanres associated with the 
crisis ovents in the child's life. If he wishes, he may, upon any 
of these occasions, assume the total oblization for either food or 
money, or he may allocate a share to tye child's mother's brother. 
It is 2xlso »ossible a other relatives to assume a share of tre 
hliraticns by agreement with the »orincivoal arent. Thus, a girl's 
motier's father micht wer Fo be ‘imself to supply a certain pertion of 
the focd for vuberty, marriage ond funeral feasts, so that he would 
be commensated accordinsly. If several men stand in certnin eliriblc 
relations they may 211 s»onsor.a child and derive benefits from 
their investments. In the colloquial exorcssion of the financial 
yromotion came in the United States, they may "take a piece" of a 
child, just as the managers of sincers, of actresses, and vrize 
finvnters accent partners in their investments in the careers of 
yronising sorofessionals. This snalocy is, in fact, a very close and 
ornver one, both from the view point of the attitwles involved and 
fron the standnoint of the »urpnoses anc techniques of the financial 
schoo Dehind the omululul.: system. 


The administration. of the finances of . denendent nerson is a 
‘ealously ruarded vrivilerse. If 1 man assumes full control of ‘is 
sisterts children, as he often does following the divorce of their 
mrents, their father becomes a virtual stranser to them. He has 
no part in the exchanres that revolve around them. He is forbidden 
to hejn his son or daughter, and if they were to offer him food or 
money to meet his oblirations the act would be resented by their 
mother's brother. The latter would look unon the assistance to the 
father as an invasion of is orerorntive, since it would subtract 
by so much from the aid he could exnect for ‘imself. Any rifts 
mide by the father to his children would be likewise resnrded as 
imorover toe the extent that they would imnly secret recivrocation. 
Otherwise his reenerosity would be looked upon as a foolishly sentie- 
mental resture, because he could not rishtfolly expect any thing in 
return for it. If, as sometimes ‘Aand»vens, sidlinrs are manared by 
two men wno cannot themselves become exchange vartners tne require- 
nent of sibling aid is nullified. Economic relations between a 
brother and sister can thus be broken off, and the man is not able 
to serve his brotner-in-law and exnect money in return. Apart from 
the full recornition of their blood kinshin it is as if sucha 
brother and sister are no lonrer related. Their alleriances rest 
with their resvective svonsors and his other denendents, and any 
deviation from this re-alirnment of resonnsibilitics to accomodate 
“insiin sentinents would not be tolerated. When »rossible cconomic 

lieations are channeled throursh kinship connections, but at times 
they run counter to the customary Couands of blood ties, and when 
this “anoens they supersede them. 


Althourh it is the rule for a man to finance his child's career 
there cnn be no doubt that the orimary and ultimate claim to this 
Privilere rests with the child's mother's brother. The emphasis 
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upon the father is misleading; there are certain facts that attest 
to the lifetine claim thit a man has on the economic productiveness 
of his sister's chilcren. It is significant, for instance, that 

the verson who always receives a money onayment at the time of the 
pirth of a child is the brother of its mother and not her fathor, 
Tnat is, even thoush the father of the husband normally makes the 
naymnent, he does not, as one might expect, rive it to the wife's 
father. The reason is that although a man normally controls the 
finances of his daurhter--because he has acquired the rirfht by our- 
chase--ne has no such authority over her offsoring. That is the 
natural richt of the woman's brother, which her husband has the 
ontion of buying. A woman's mother's brother, or her brother, acts 
is “er svonsor curing her vremnancy. He receives vaynont for tine 
are that ne cives her, and for the feast tnat he provides during 

he ceremonies that are connectod with childbirth, In the vast, and 
9. great extent now, 2 woman was expected to so to the home of her 
nother's brother when she became presnant, and stay there until her 
suild was born. Her husband accomoanied her and the two of them dia 
10 work for tie entire »eriod. The uncle of the girl sun>liced all 
of the food for the couple and endeavored to nive them only the 
best. At the sixth month of »remnaney a critical ceremony took 
place, an essential part of wniich was the payment of a s toulated 
sum to the mother's brother by the usband's father. This money 

wae $9 revay the uncle for the exoenses incurred on nis nicce's 
accuunt over the six months veriod, and also to »oay the chiefs of 
her maternal Kinship erovp, The mother's brother always received 

2 sconrate oiece of money for himself while two smallor nicces went 


5 


to the hirh chiefs of his clan. This pattern séeons to ave been 
followei invariably, and one can interpret it as meaninzs that the 
mother's brother of the wife (or her brother) mada basic and »srior 
Claim to her chile, ana that the husband had to navy him for the 


richt to uniertake its svonsorshind and administer the financial ex- 
chanres revolvins around its social onosition. 


An even more pnositive indication cf the fundamental clain of a 
man on his sister's children is the “act that he always receives a 
moncy settlement or patrimony bestowed unon them by their father, 
As he crows older he becozres more independent anu undertalzecs ‘ils 
own exchange 308, receivin: food from his wife's broth«r and money from 
his siste ors! husbands. Since the marriace bond between two maternal 
erouns »-rovides the solo channel for the intercnance of money for 
-ood, when this connection is brotsen, either by teath or divorce, 
the exchanges must cease and a final sottlonent be made. This 
sottlement has two varts. First, the ‘iwusband (or his heirs) must 
mae a substantial payment to either the wife's father, her brother, 
or her rother's brother, dependine uvon which of these mon is manrg- 
Inc her affairs. A husband nakes this vayment, called eclobulil, for 
the pursose of onyinr for her sorvices. It does not matter whethor 
operas 408 of tho marriare is due to hor death or to her hus- 
death, or whether it is due t. an asreement between them to 
In every case the husbanc, or nis financial agent, says the 
. nas manaced eae affairs of his wife and so has sudrlied hin 
vita food and services for the final feast and for a variable number 
of occasions et hatant to this event. Some men make only this one 
yayment for scoumes ted contributions of food anc services from 
their wife's peopvle, but not «zany can afford this kind of financing. 
Only a becie ny individual, or one whoso investments have been earn- 
ine better dividends throuch other channels, will deliberately 
Allow his obligations to accumulate over several years. In most 
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cascs it is considered wiser to kcep the accounts about oven, 
especially because the final pnayment, just bocnuse it is final, is 
expected to be 2 lnrge one. Moreovor, the concept of interest 
enters into the calculation of payments for food. If a man is slow 
in paying for the food that he receives, he is exvected to pay more 
thon if he had made a return in 4 reasonable time. He is deemed to 
be usinss money which he owes, and must therefore expect to pay a 
osremium for the vrivilere. Consequently, if a man waits until the 
denth of his wife before compensating her brothers for their many 
contributions, he must expect a demand so heavy that few wish to 
contemplate it unloss they havo some syvecial reason for doing so. 


Tie second onrt of the financial settlement necessary oe a 
marriage is terminated is called ududcir ra n7alek--the children’ 
money. This sum is paid by the same individual or individuals who 
say the olebu'il, but it does not necessarily go to» the sire person. 
It r.uy or may not, deoending upon whether the same man is financing 
the siother and her children. Ultimately however, the money must 
i riven to the children's mother's brother, This is equally truo 

P the oleoulil, althougn the otha tak of this sum of money to him 
hey mnve Eo await tho death of his own mother's brother. An ududir 
rnelek is ..nid in just the same way when a dependent child dics. 

at evon though the marriage of a couple continues, the death 
of their children calls for 1 money settlement upon it, 
finslly soing to the child's mother's brother. 


Nominally the ududir ra nea ee is the child's money. It is 
bestowed upon him by his father to be used in his interest. 
Actually, however, the child never has any control over his patri- 

and sometimes does not see it until he is fully adult and 
has some need for it. n uncle uses it as he sces fit, snd while 
yeis suppvosed to be held accountable for it by his nieces and 
ne Dnews y he does very much as he pleases with it and simvoly tolls 
his cuirzes wné6 he lws.done, always otohasizins toctiicn Wiatcins 
matter what his decisions have been they were in their best 
interests. In reality the ucudir ra ngalek is a payment to & man 
in return for the use of his sister's children by their father. 
This is the only explanation which accords with the fact that the 
uncle receives the ududir ra nealek evon though the child dies 
before its father and thus had no need of a pxtrimony. The ududir 
ra ngalek is essentailly no differcnt from the elobu'il; both are 
nayments for the services rendered by blood kin to an outsider. 
They are merely discrete elements in the omulu'ul system with 
specific functions; namely, that of outting an end to the whole 
series of transactions that have »ersisted from the time that the 
marriace about which they . was contracted until it is - 
dissolved. The payment of these two sums of money extinguish all 
Clains that the wife's aneeis have upon the husband and dermnit 
hin, if he is still living, to establish this relation with another 


fanily by his remarriase. 


Two complications in the vayrent of the elebu'il and the ududir 
ra nralek add weight te the view that the economic vroductiveness 
of children naturally belong to their rother's brother. It has been 
Said that the elebu' il ALY be paid to the father of a woman at her 
death or at her divorce, and that under the same circumstances he 
may also take the ududir ra ngalee ¢ of her children. He may also 
assume control of the patrimony of a deceased dependent child.. In 
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411 such eases he does so by arreement with his dauchter's brother 
or nother's brother, and with the further understaniling that he will 
at some future dite oass tho money alone to one of these individuals 
This agreement carrics with it the additional oromise that interest 
will be »aii on tae roney, which was, in effect, borrowed from its 
rieitful owner. A man may use such "borrowed" money as long as he 
jisies, and in many instances it is not said until the death of one 
of the two men, the owner or the borrower. Interest rates are hirh 
and only men who are actively enriszed in exchanees, and at the same 
th 16 have confinreace in themselves end are considered rood risks 
i] 1 ae themselves in this way. Speculation with borrowed 
carries the same 1996al and iazards in Palau as elsewyore, but 
more exnectable in Palan, since there is an anoroved mechanism 
for facilitating and even encovragpins the vractice. 


The second complication referred to above occurs when a man 
fails to pay the ududir ra nmilek, or wnen he or his heirs are con- 
sitcve2, to be stinsy in the amount of it they offer. Undor such 

mistinces he would not be allowed to keen his children in his 
fan Theiz mother's brother then asscrts his fanity* 2 birth- 
rirht claim to thom and their father loses all o>tion on the que st- 
ions of where they shall reside and whom they shall serve, It is 
oo however, and in keenins with the emohasis on the 

“hts in his children, that the facts are nevor stated in 
way be toe Palauans. Typically, they state the case from his 
of view by attributine the decision to retain or release his 
to him. 


common exoression for a man's relinquishment of his child- 

ren is to tho effect thet he "throws ther away." The connotation 
is that this its a deplorable practice. Men are criticise’? for it, 

ut not because they thus display : lack of affection for tneir 
children. They sre censured because they hive failed to meet the 
father-iderl, which morns that troy, or tnhoir family, are net able 
to meet the financial deninds placed upon them. They arc insolvent 
or incomyostent or unambitious. Trey are lacling in pride end are 
willinre to accent relegation to an unimportant social oosition. 


The reasons for “throwins away" children are sometimes just 
tase supcasted above: some men either do not want to olay the fin- 
ancinl eame or they are unable to ao so. But since many men 4o not 
want to ndmit their failures oh mect the ideal a comzon reason, or 
excuse,slnys the blame on the tldren thonsclves. Men defend thome 
selves, often with ood reason “nowdavs, by seyins that their childe- 
ren are worthless and unprincinlecs; they care nothing for their 
on ees, will not work, and are always cettin: into trouble. There- 
tugsy "let thom co to their : nother! s- people." This statement is 
ienificant for the oresent discussion because it means that tho 
jection of children by their fathers cate result in their return 
tisir ~rotner's brother and to no one clse. WNo one else can claim 

and their mother's brother has to accept tnem whether he wants 
or not. He may later make otier arranrements for them, but they 
irc his responsibility, just as they are his ve eee He 
senefits from them if they turn out well and he lons on them if 
ey do not. A&A man does have the option on his seks ce, but they 
élone to their uncle and he must be comoensated for the transfer of 
his rimhnt to manioulate their careers to increase his wealth. 
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Ideally, then, a man takes charge of his children's affairs. 
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It is exnectes that ne will, and usually does. But at times a 
man is piaced in a »osition such that the choice is not entircly 
his. If, for instance, nis children's cle is childless, or if he 
tents to satisfy his 
ambitions he may insist on his riv~hnt to finance his nephews and 
nieces. Likewise if a man's older brotncr, or his father, or his 
sister's husband, or his wife's father is in need of dedendents to 
eive full slay to his ambitions a father micht find himself oblired 
to i1cce’t6 to »ressure. In that event, ane quite apart from the 
yractical sense he is expected to show in yie lding, a man con cone 
sole nimsclf with tne thought that his children's interests may 
bekt: r be ng ae he allows thom to become the sroterscs of more 
influential and wealthy men. As a result, it is not uncommon for 


is wealthy and influential with ton fow deren 


an to turn chele children over to obiers, citier because they have 
tisl. to enter the strenuous comoretitfonm for prestire, or because 
f.itiy sitvetiion olaces them in an economic ninch, or vccause 


ney cannot refuse the demancs of others who want their children 
s transfer of sanacership is the Palauan equivalent of our 


dtion. 
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The Palauans do not oractice 2dovtion 2s we Imow it. There 
sésveral imnportant distinctions between the social relationship that 
we }mow by taiat term and the Palaunn »xarallel which is called 
_ All of them cerive from the difference in motivation 
Wiile crises are not wanting in which couples take the children of 
other 282Dle because of sentimental reasons, and still others in 
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peonle become emotionally attached to their foster children, 
an ever »resent reese and the most common primary and suffic- 
isnt reason for a child becoming merodel is that the chance in his 
sponsorsnin anes dean of three thinfs. “It mirht relieve 2 financial 
strain unon his parents; or it ovens uw? new opdoortunities for mate 
erinl betterment for hinself or his uncle; or it secures an addition 
al advantarse for nis foster narents. <All of these cnis may of 
course, be servec st the same time so that everyone concerneod mikes 
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Ntivations account for tne fact that "adoption" may 
at any time durins the lifetime of an individual, and 
at his own instieation. Very often an adult will seek 
with a man who has relatively few cUenpencacents and 
manipulate a considernble rmount of wealth. 
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be oxovected for his labor were creat enoush. He also considered 
that there were several real children of his stev-father wnio would 
pe provided for more adequately ana with more cortainty than he 
would be. This consideration was especially imoortant because threc 
of his sten-brothers were all older than he, and it was not very 
likely that he would ever assume a dominent »rosition in the adminis- 
tration of the family wealth. “Je weirhed the nossibilities for a 
chanre tat were open to him and decided to request one of his 
sisters to adopt him. The sister that he chose had no children and 
hor husband had quite a bit of oroperty. He consulted with his 
motrer's brother on the plan that he Aad in mind and got his consent 
te so anoad. This move was essentinl because his mother's brother 
had the ultimate control over him and was the one who in the long 
run would benefit from X's proonosed adoption. X then went to his 
sister and told her what he would litle to do. Sho arreed to speak 
to her husband about it, and finally obtained his consent. X 
therefore moved in with this family and vroceded to work for his 

now steno-feather wio was at the same time his brother-in-law. This 
arranrcement was Goubly fitting from dd standooint of the omulutul 
system because X's stenemother was at the sams time his sister and 
as such was quite proverly the person for him to operate throurn to 
acquire more weslth, The manouver .lso tended to sive X the advan- 
tase over ‘Nis brothers with respect to the obligations owing then 

by this pirticular brother-in-law. It wos a clever move because 
Xwas the younrest of the brotiers and as such was the loast 
elicible to receive moncy frou their several brothers-in-law, in- 
cludine the one who became his step-father. The vlan worked out as 
X enticinated and he nas, in the few years past, sained a consider- 
avio aavantare over his brothers throurh his connections with his 
brother-in-law and step-father. To some extent, the ssins that he 
has mate may be later contested by his brothers because he tans taken 
advantare of the “odern tenlency toward individualism in oroverty 
owners‘ip. 


It is clear from the foregoing account that 2a »serson can have 
himself adonted, and that the motivation involves more scheming 
than one ordinarily finds in cases of adnotion among ourselves. In 
further distinction with our system, Palauan children always iknow 
who their real oarents are, there being no effort to conceal this 
fact from them. Indeed, concealment would not be fensible because 
the resol father retains the vorivilere of using the voatrimony of his 
children forthcoming from their foster father. It has been noted 
above that a woman's father may take the ududir ra ngalek of her 
children (oaid by her husband or his relatives), if he wishes to use 
it and will ocblieste hi meelt to nay it and the interest due on it 
to the mother's brother of the children at some future time. A real 
father yas the same >rivilore with resnect to the moncy oaid by the 
step-father of his children. Ultimately, the »satrinony of his 
hildren, naid by their step-father, must so to their mother's bro- 
thers but their real father can, so to speak, interceost it and turn 
it to his advantage by arreement with ~t brother-in-law. Some men 
do not want to take advantage of this privilege, because they do not 
need the money,-or because the ialaties that thoy must pay is too 
nich, or bec2use they have no social ambitions. There are some cir- 
cumstances, too, which mike it impossible, as when 1 man adopts his 
w'fots sister's child--or as the Palauans out it, when a woman 
44opus her sister's child. When this hapoens, the adopted child's 
Atrimony, vaid by its step-father, roes not to its father, but 

ctly to its mother's brother. The reason for this has already 
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been mentioned; namely, tiat it contravencs the omulutul principle 
which dictates that a man cannot receive money through his wife. 

For in this instance a man would be receivinre money for his child 
throurh his wife's sister, and this cannct be done, Moreover, there 
is no connection in this case between the ster-father and the 
father such that a transfer of money between them would be »ossible-. 
The only connection for this is across the marriage bond. The 
alternative is for the step-father to sive the children's money 
directly to his wife's brother which is in full azreement with the 
required oattern. 


The remarriage of 2 man also makes it impossible for him to 
intcreent the voatrimony of his children »yaidad by their sten-father, 
The termination of his marriarce with the children's mother destroys 
the basis for any further exchanres with his erstwhile brother-in- 
lav, and the abandonnent of his children upon his remarriare makes 
hin ineligible to vrofit any more from vanes Their vsatrimony, oid 
by him, is .lready in the possession of this former brother-in-law, 
and that paid by the step- father nust fd “aieestte to the same in- 
dividual. In other words, a man enn use his childrens vatrinony 
only if he is still the husband of thoir mother. 


As nirht be supposed, 9. child iny : adopted a number of times. 
Tac. sine that an adootion is terminated there must be a o2ayment of 
uoney for the child. No man is oblirec to mike such a settlement 
more than once, but each individual who enters into the father re- 
lationship with the child has at some time to make a settlement upon 
him. We have already seen that the renal father ‘Aas to make this 
nayment to the child's mother's brother either’: “en the marriace is 
terminated or the child jiies. If the marrinrsce is dissolved through 
Jeath or divorce and the child still survives, he may be re-adopted, 
and quite often is. The step-father «assumes the resoonsibility of 
makine 2. settlement on the child when either he or the child dies. 
If a child survives the first adoption, he may be taken by 2 third 
man who likewise oblicntes hinsclf to make a settlement unier the 
same circumstances. In all cases, the verson who eventually re- 
ceives 111 of the payments is the child's mother's brother. Hence 
it is evident that this individual is not averse to seeinr his 
nenhow or niece adopted as many times as vossible. It is not cone 
sidered sood form to openly admit this, at le»sst to sn outsider, but 
it is an accepted attitude amon~ the Palauans themselves. 


An adoption is rarely rogarded 18 9 oermanent attachment be- 
tween 2 child and its foster parents This is because chil dren are 
often ado»sted more than once durine their lifetimes, ani because 
they can at any time leave their foster marents and return to their 
real fathers. However, if a cniild leaves without the cons ont of 
ths foster parents, he sets no “ioney from them nor anes his father 
Cn the other hand, if foster voarents send their adonted children 
awny, they must make a proverty settlement on them. In the event 
that . child returns to his mother's brother he must always be pro- 
vice for by that relative. 


There is another respect in which Palauan adontion-.is not per- 
manent. There crn be a trial or s probationary neriod durine which 
a child lives with the proposed foster parents and is under obser- 
vation by them. In this case, he is said to be merely dilunrok 
(residing) or obengel (with) his pronosed foster parcnts, “This is 
distinct from the relations? hip termed adontion (merodel) because the 
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foster oarents have not yet signified their intention of syonsoring 
the child. He lives with them to prove his worth as a financial 
investment. He or his father undertakes this voluntarily and with 
the realization that the arrancoment may not develop into a real 
merodel for the child. The option rests with the man who is being 
urged to adopt the child. 


There is a distinction between the adopted and the real child- 
ren of a man, just as there is a distinction between blood relations 
and the "tied relations" that exist between members of larger 
proups. The Palauans protest that their adopted children are treat- 
ed in 211 respects like their ronl ones, but the vrotestations them- 
selves raise the suspicion that real children are favored. This 
susvicion is borne out by se¥eral facts. For one thing, one notices 
that adopted children are treated with less consideration than real 
children, and particularly that the burden of children's duties 
is heavier uoon them. One sets the impression that they are ox- 
nected to pay their way more than real children. Moreover, when 
men speak of the futures of their cildren, and of what they hove to 
do for then, it is noticeable that they mention most frequently and 
rost favorably their real children to the exclusion or neglect of 
those thait they have adopted. When this is called to their atten- 
tion, thoy immediately assert that they also meant their adonoted 
children along with the others. Finally, it is asnarent in dis- 
cussine inheritance patterns that alopted children have only 2. sec- 
ondary claim to property and position. Thus, with ‘reference to the 
clan of Omutong (p. 2S), it was stated by members of this clan that 
£6 is a real brother of 47. However, when the same informants were 
asized whether 26 will succeed to the vosition of leader of this 
family when both 5 and 47 die, considerable doubt was exvressed. Ti 
was pointed out that 26 is an adooted child whereas 56 is a real 
blood member of the family, and the latter misht legitimately object 
to being disoossessed br a »%erson not really in the fnmily. 


Adoptions are almost always within the limits of what the 
Palauan considers to be the close family groun. A woman adopts the 
children of her sister or brother, and sometimes her prandchildren. 
The emnhasis is »laced upon the woman as the adopter, althourh it 
is her husband who actually undertakes to raise the children and who 
benefits from their adootion. he Palauan attitude is that in any 
transaction connected with an adoxted child's affairs its renl 
relntives will be more demanding and exactins in the oayments if 
they are entirely unrelated to its foster parents. This may be 
true, but it need be no more than a rationalization. Typically, 

1 woman adopts her brother's child. This nattern promotes the int- 
erests of the child's father by fitting the adootion into the 
omulutul scheme. It will be seen tat by it a father maneuvers him- 
self into a position such that he will be able to receive money on 
nis child's account from his brother-in-law instead of having to 
expend it. By this mechanism he becomes virtually the mother's bro- 
ther of his child; and while this is a fictional relationshio, it 
nonetheless has some advantases. 


This raises the question of why there is so much adoption. The 
reasons fiven by the Palauans are varied. Barrenness is said to be 
A cause in particular instances, Another is that brothers and sisters 
feel solicitious (ubub arngul) about each other. A woman wants to 
five more leisure time to her brother or sister by adopting one of 
their children, even though’ she may have several of her own. 
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Another reason given is that some people want larre families. On 
the negative side, some men do not want their worthless children 

and are willing to let them fo to someone else. Somewhat related 

to this is the fact that male and femrle children offer different 
aivantaces. A family may want to set rid of its boys and adopt 
girls so 1s to provite for more cash income and less cash expense. 
Finally, we may note that children sare adopted because their parents 
are dead or divorced and they are not wanted in other homes. This 
4s by far the most frequent cause. 


In none of these explanations is the real motivating force for 
adontion exoressly nentionecd. That which orompts it most often and 
cives it a characteristic pattern is the fact that the family having 
a over the children stand to gain finnncially by "farming them 
out." nis explains the way in which adoption takes »lace and why 
there are so few cases that depart from the Mattern. A woman takes 
tho children of her divorced brother, it is true, because his second 
wife acoes not want thom; but it is ynrecisely this sister and not 
sone other relative who takes them because her husband is then o»e- 
lived to pay money to her brother on their account. 

Financial considerations virtually force a man tn abandon his 
children unon his re-marriage. He cannot take his children with him 
because his new brotherein-law has no interest in them. They belong 
to another man and the brother-in-law cannot sain anything from the 
exchange associated with them. His sister is not their mother and 
anything that he gives to her in the way of food or service cannot 
be used in the interests of her step- -children, so he cannot receive 
money in return. Money earned by them must fo to their mother's 
brother. Consequently, it is the rerular thing for a man to have 
nothines to do with his children by a »revious marriare once he ro- 
marries. The Palauans ohrase this pattern of rejection in terms of 
a. woman's refusal of stepn-children. They say that children are 
lixcly to be mistreated by their step-mothers and nobody wants to 
subject them to such a situation. Women have some justification 
for their allered dislike of step-children in the common belief that 
children by pravious marriarces, if retnined by their fatrers, are 
thereby feranted a vosition of dominance in the household. It is 
siid that a woman has nothins: to say in her own house if she vornits 
stev-children to live in it, because they would be sdmitted te have 
a prior claim to it. 


Faced with this situation a man who reemarries has two choices 
in disposing of his children. He may “throw them away," which means 
that they become the charge of their mother's brother. his is 
vepvchensible for reasons already mentioned. The arproved alternat- 
ive is to have them adopted by some member of his maternal family. 
Ideally, a man's sister takes his children. Family pride is thereby 
miintained and the ideal of brother-sister attachment is achieved. 
This is a rationalization, too, for women have nothinse to do with 
the manioulation of wealth -in the exchanres, and the decision to 
adont a child rests not with them but with their husbands the 
child becomes his responsibility and he may reject the sugrestion of 
its adootion. He is expected to be arsreeable to the proposal and 
usually he is; 
to sain. He has inaaa? invested quite a bit in the ‘child, having 
perindically paid money to his brother-in-law on its account, and 
having contributed a large share of its partimony at the time of the 
divorce or death of its »varents. 
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There are other vatterns of adoption, the frequency of their 
occurrence being determined almost solely by financial considerations 
as they are influenced by the omulu'ul system. It rarely hapdvens 
that a man adopts a child of his brother. The reason for this is 
that the child wenld be related to neither its step-father nor its 
step-mothor, and there would be no basis for exchanses associated 
with its life history, The sten-father would not bo in the proper 
relationship for an exchange with the child's mother's hrother, and 
he could not deal with his own brother because this is not a channel 
for the operntion of ormlu'ul. In addition; his wife would feel no 
oblication to work in the interests of the child because her bro- 
thers could not benefit from their labors. 


it is not advantageous for a man to adopt his sister's child 
because in this case its father no lonrer ‘as any responsibility for 
it and need not make any money payments to his brother-in-law on 
its 2rccount. Furthermore, the adopter, who is the child's mother's 
brother could not give inoney to its father, as hapnens in other 
cases of adoption, because money cannot move from the woman's side 
of a marriare bond to the husband's. This kind of an adoption would, 
in fact, not be an adoption at 2ll, for it simoly means that a man 
assumes his prerorative to menesge the affairs of his sister's child- 
ren. He comes into possession of their vatrimony but he thereby 
foreoes future opportunities to enrace in exchanres with his erst- 
while brether-inelaw. This shift of soonsorshiv is termed the 
“throwing away" of children, and it is to the advantare of none of 
the varties involved. 


To understand adoption patterns, it should be borne in mind 
that the idea is always to »vlace the control of children in the hands 
of some man who is outside their family so that they will provide a 
source of money for their maternal male kin. This is just what 
haxvens when the father of 1. child sunvorts it and assumes financial 
responsibility for it. The mother's brother can thereby oly the 
father with food and increase the returns on the child. In this 
way, the uncle cin set the vace for tho exchanres by providine his 
sister's husbind with as much food and service 1s he wishes, using 
the child's cnareerias an excuse for this artificial stimulation. 
When the fathcr allows his child to to ado»vted he wants to be placed 
in the same oosition himsclf. Conscquently, the obvious thins to 
do is to allow ths child toe be adopted by his sister's husband. The 
moncy wiich comes to hin as a result of this arranrement must 
ultimately be vaid to his wife's brothcr, the mother's brother of 
the child, but he can have the use of it indefinitely. 


Two other facts, both of which have been mentioned, arc im- 
s0rtand for an understandinr of adoption. The first is that even 
though the Palauan almost always speaks as if a woman were the 
aconter, in actual fact, her husband is responsible for the move. 
The second fact is that the key individual in all the wealth maninv- 
ulations involving 2a child is its mother's brother, even though this 
is obscured by the Palauan habit of emohasizing the role of the 
father. These two facts exolain the relatively frequent occurrence 
of a woman's adootion of her sister's child, or her rrand child. It 
wil? be seen that the adoption of a sister's child by a woman is an 
alternative to the most tynical form; namely, that of a woman adopt- 
ine her brother's child. The choice between the two nossibilities 
ina riven case depends upon the mother's brother of the child. If 
he allows the child to fo to its father's sister, he loses direct 
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control over its affairs and can only vrofit indirectly through its 
father. On the other hand, if another of his sisters adovts it, ne 
can continue to set the pace for the exchances connected with its 
social affairs, tnere having been only a shift from one brother-in- 
law to another. If the second brother-in-law is ambitious and 
werlthy he micht find it more advantageous touirke this choice than 
to allow the sister of the child's father to take it. Similar con- 
siderations sometimes prompt a womin (so it is said) to adont a 
enild of her son or daughter. In this case, it is the mother's 
mother's brother and his exchange orrtner, the husband of bhe 
crandmother, who oull the strings bohind the scenes. By means of 
this snaneuver, these two men can déal directly with each other rath- 
ev tuan have the money and the services revolving around the lives 
of the srandchildren remain in the control of younger and less 
wealthy individuals. In tis event a man takes over the administra- 
tion of the affairs of his grandchildren and sets them directly in 
relation to the exchanges which he carries on with his wife's bro- 


tiere 


From the foregoing discussion 4t will be seen that the forces 
onerating to encourage adontion are multiple, and cumulative in 
their effects. We may summarize them as follows. Some of the reas- 
ons are eommon to penple in other oarts of the world. Among them 
may be listed barrenness, the Cesire for larse families, especially 
of rirls, the abandonment of unwanted children, and pnerhrps senti- 
mental attachments between siblings. In addition, there are soveral 
notivations peculiar to tne Palauan situation that are even more 
determinative. Thus, an imbalance of the sexes amonr a family of 
children may for financial rensons dictate some kind of an equal- 
ization, such as the rejection of boys and the desire for fgiris. 
Tien there is the allered refusal of a woman to accent her husband's 
ciildren by another marriare, which really amounts to their reject- 
ion by her brother since he cannot orofit by this arrainfoment. 

Also, there is the allered inclination of a woman to adovt hér bro- 
therts children because of sentiznental reasons, a situation which 

is more understandnble because her husband is already oblired to 
sunnort the child and mirht ss well take over the direct control 

of it. Finally, and most importantl:, there is the fact that a man, 
because of his rreed and anbition, is willins to see his sister's 
chilecren change hands often because every chanre means a pain for 
slitile 


Frequently the operation of these forces lends to results which 
seem to be lacking in common sense. It often hapnens that a man, 
because of various pressures upon him, is obliged to put his own 
children cut for adootion and then adoot the children of someone 
élse. One examole will serve to show the pattern of many of these 
apparently contradictory develooments. A chief X was at one time 
married to the woman Y by whom he had three children. This counle 
senarated some years ago and X remarried Z. He had to renounce his 
three children, and they were "thrown away"--which meant that they 
nad to so with their mother. She has remarried and the three child- 
ren have been adopted by her present husband. This has havpened 
becnuse X had no sister who was willing to undertake the children's 
supoort end because their motner's brother did not want to accent 
them, In tho meantime, X has adopted the young child of his wife's 
Clan sister, A,because the latter's brother stands to sain more 
finnncially from this chief than he did from the husband of A. The 
latter has in turn adonted the child of A's brother. These shifts 





nave beon dictated almost solely by financial consideration. 


The wishes of children sare not conside®ed in these doalings. 
They are merely pawns in the game and they are moved about without 
rocard to their feclings. They are expected to accede to tho wishes 
of their parents and to change their attitudes and their behaviors 
toward their varents along with the shift in their fortunes, Par- 
ents are also expected to be oqually objective about their children 
and to take their changes of status as a matter of course. This is 
the ideal attitude and the one which is normally in evidence. There 
are, however, suggestions that versonal feelings exist and that whilx 
nennle acquiesce to the domands of custom they are not happy about 
tt. These feelings are never overtly expressed except in individual 
eases and in unfuarded moments. The conventional response to queste 
ioning about attitudes on this score are statements to the effect 
that one must naturally accede to the request of a sister or a bro- 
ther or some other relative to tako possession of one's child be- 
cause the surrestion is obviously motivated by concern and lovo. 

The ‘nformant then foes on to say that it is his or her duty to talk 
their spouses into the proposal on behelf of their blood relatives, 
It is only when the subjoct is approached obliquely that evidences 
of real feelings of reluttance appear. Informants will, for examplo, 
agree that it takes them a little while to sect accustomed to seeing 
their children behave like the children of someone else, in spite 

of all the years they have spent with them and working for them. 
They say that during this period of transition they would prefer to 
avoid sceing their children. Eventually, they say, they become 
accustomed to the chanzed situation and think no more about it. How 
far this is actually true is not to be discovered by any direct 
inquiry, but there are many indications that it does not fully 
represent the facts. 


The omulutul system is used to establish quasi-kinship affilia- 
tions between individuals and groups that are in no way related by 
blood. A man can establish fictional kinship relations with another 
min or woman by aiding them in the way that he would aid his real 
brother or sister. This device produces an ulak!1 klauad--a "tied 
relationship." It is an extension of the pattern for adopting 
children and it is an equally cormon phenomenon. It is so common 
that there is a tendency to consider the desire to establish a kine 
shio bond between two veople a foregone conclusion if they assist 
each other economically. 


In illustrating this principle, one of my informants told mo 
that if I were to stay in Palau and live in the house where I did, 
in close association with the young man from whom I was renting it, 
end if I wero marricd and had children, these children would evone- 
wually be included in his geblil. his was because he had been a 
help to me and because I in turn hac helped him financially. In 
time our relationship would be thoucht of like that which exists 
between brothers. Indeed, this hanopened, to a degree. He often 
referred to himself as my brother, and so did others. He was always 
delesated to help me as a younger brother is expected to help an 
older one, and it was considered natural that I should want to help 
him as an older person of standing in the community aids his dopend- 
énts. In particular, it was suggested on several occasions when I 
had participated in a feast that the remains of the quantities of 
fool that were served me should be sent to his children, esvecially 
when he was out of the village. Had I stayed on indefinitely my 
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children would have been identified with his children, except that 
there would not have been any restrictions upon their intermarriage 
because the conditions under which their affiliation had been formed 
yeuicd bo remembered. It is alse sirnifieant that I would be regard- 
ed as this young man's brother but not as the brother of his bro- 
thers. In these two respects the affiliation through mutual assist- 
ance differs from the concept of real blood relationship. In all 
other respects the two patterns are parallel. Further more, the 
Palauan emphasizes the financial aid to such an extent that unless 
thre is a specific need to distinguish between real and fictional 
kinshin they always think first and solely of the relationship 

bonds that are established by mutual aids so much so that the latter 
is readily substituted or identified with the former. Unless 
inlividual cases are examined, informants gseneralizo and say that 

two people are blood relatives when in fact they have only come to 
be bound torether with common interests in the omulu'ul system. One 
informant commented upon this by saying that the Palauans are "just 
like goats" because when they stay around each other for awhile 

they came to rerard themselves as relatives regardless of the bio- 
logical facts. 


It is very easy for two individuals to cstablish a fictional 
kinship between them. It cnn cevelop Gradually over the space of 
severnl years, or it can be accomplished + nore or less formally, 
beginning at a certain date. Twe people may become associated in 
this way during their life times and the affiliation can end with 
the death of either of them. On the other hand, it is equally 
common for their cdescendants to .rssums the oblirations that they 
hive established and carry on the relationship indefinitely through 
rencrations. 


Some lisht may be thrown upon this »vattern of identification 
vy tne description of an actual case. The following account was 
offered by an individual, whom we may call "X", from his own ex»ver- 
iencé. When X was a schoolboy ne visited Angaur and there became 
acquainted with a little girl much younger than himself. He liked 
to play with her, often looked after her, and she beran to call him 
her big brother. He did not stay very long in Angaur, and it was 
some time before he saw the girl again. In the years that followed 
he saw her intermittently and she recalled on those occasions their 
earlier friendshiv and continued to refer to him as her brother. Hee 
thought nothing of this, anc even forsot about the girl until just 
before the last war when they met apain while she and her father 
were visiting relatives in Ahol. Unon that occasion she brought 
some presents for him that she had bourht in Angeaur. Then, during the 
war she and many otner refurcees from the more exposed parts of reeat 
lived in the hills of Nearard. By this time X had develoved a big 
brother interest in her and told his wife to sce to it that the eirl 
wa8 Drovided with food. X's wife did this viol time to time during 
the war, after which the girl returned to her home in Angaur. She 
ws married shortly before this and now has two small children. 


Recently X has berun to realize a return on his investment in 
this adopted sister During my stay in Palau he again visited 
Angaur and took several baskets of taro and several stalks of ban- 
‘nas to give to the girl and her husband. This gift served to 
point up the relationship existinre vetwoen them and to bring it to 
the attention of the husband of the sirl. Soon X again visited 
anraur and took food to his adoptec. sister. While he was there her 
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husband, helped by his relatives, presented X with $100. That 
exchange made the two men brothcrs-in-law under the omulutul syste6n. 
X snid that he did not want the 4100, and triod to refuse it, 

saying that he had no need of it sust then. His newly acquired 
prother-in-law insisted that he talko at lonrst a part of it, and he 
yng obliged to accept $50, “just to spend in having a good "time" 
duving nis visit to Angaur. Now the sirl is just like one of X's 
renl sisters, except that there is no feeling of blood relationship. 
This arrangement also gives X the advantage of being an older 
brother. With respect to his renl family he is the youngest child, 
an unfortunate situation for an ambitious man. 


X, in his description of these developments, put his motives 
on an idenalistic plane. He explained with emphasis and feeling 
how this girl, his adopted sister, came to love him (betik aruncul ) 
and how he now foels toward her just as he does toward his own 
sisters. It was evident though, from his description and from his 
confidential attitude, thit he had had the scheme in mind for years, 
certainly during the war when he came to be more familiar with 
the younst woman. It was clear from his description of conditions 
on Angaur that he was very happy to have a brother-in-law who lived 
there. On Anraur and Peleliu there was a considerable amount of 
war surplus moiterials that were in oné way or another available to 
the natives there. In addition, many of them worked for the Navy 
and nad a cash income. X had this in mind in his choice of a 
brother-in-law. It made an ideal arrangement for an exchange of 
sools worl =e throuch the omulutul mechanism, because the people of 


Badeldaob have little opportunity to earn money but they arc ina 
posit ion te sunply others with food. X is now in a position to 
reveitedly send fond to his adopted sister's husband and ton reccive 
both Arcrican casn and Palau money in return for it. Presumnbly he 
pronoses to cultivate this relationship and perhaps t» pass on the 
oblirxtions entailed by it to his ovn heirs. 


The observer in Palau will find numerous instances of the 
ulak'] klauad, and will discover that they confuse the relationship 
picture considerably. Once the relationship has Dcen established 
between two individuals, it may, and usually Goes, lead to the 
identification of 111 their descen@ants. As 2 result of two men 
establishinre their brotherhood in this fashion an entire t ulungalik 
or 2 geblil becomes virtually absorbed in another, especially when 
one tulungalik has been considerab ly reduced in numbers, or when 
the opportunity for social advancement within it becomes restricted. 
Under such circumstances the head of the dwindling tiilungalik will 
unite in 2 ulak'l] klauad with a prominent individual of another 
family and thereby take his heirs into an arena of greater oppor- 
tunity for himself and then. 


The “"ticd relationship" can be established not only between 

individuals of the same generntion but can also exist between an 
adult _and a child. Wht actually Anvvens in the case of a father 
talrin s his children into his geblil is that a tied relationship is 

estrbdlished between him anc thém and the members of his maternal 

rroup. Arcain, this is a reciprocal relitionship operating under 
the omulutul system, but there is in this instance tye foolinr of 

bloo@ Kinship as well, 

hen, in the course of time, several geblils nave been united 


239 
in an ‘wanted klauad tt ult is . rrouping which is called the 
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kleblil. There are numerous alliances of this sort and frequently 
on6 clan or onc tUlungalik is tied to several othors in a way that 
is quito confusing unless one has clearly in mind the basis of tho 
relationship. It is because of this that men may assume positions 
of the first importance in 4 clan oven though it is impossible to 
trace any ye aes cae Lae batween thém-and the ‘mombers -6P_.: 
a clan of which they assume leadership. No kinship exists botweon 
the chiefs of some of the most important clans in Palau and the 
real members of those clans. Commonly the office of chicftainship 
passes completely outside the clan when no one within it is 
jmmodiatoly eligible because of age or other qualifications, and 
goes to a pronmrinent individual within the kleblil. Again, the 
explanation is quite roasonable to the Palauan because real kinship 
is less important to him than the bonds that are established 

hrough service and economic obligations. Consequently, an 
individual who has served a group well and is in a position to 
represent their financial interests in an outstanding way is a 

more likely candidate for leadership than someone claiming more 


blood kinship. 


Tho ulaktl klauad is the explanation for the statement that 
a person is a “little bit inside” a geblil. There can be degrees 
of kinship in this sense because there aro derrees of nearness to 
the two principals who have established the tiod relationship. To 
rofer to an example already given (p. 32), 90 properly belongs to 
the clan of his mother and so do his sisters. But his brother, 82, 
has left this clan and ontered his father's clan of Mereti. He 
must have done this in order to become its chief; but it is signtfi- 
cant that he has not dut alt tieS with 90 and his sisters because 
he ts still considered to be their real brother. Consequently, 
90 and his sisters are “a little bit inside Megeti," because of 
their kinship with 82. 


As a result of the functioning of a tied relationship, it is 
not uncommon:for an individual to find himself with obligations on 
both sides of an omulu'ul oxchange. This can be vory confusing to 
a non-Palauan. He may observe, for example, two blood brothers 
affiliating with two distinct family groups, one of them being 
obliged to contribute food for a feast while the other is obliged 
to pay for it. 

Dlace botween members of the two families. Members of the same 

clan may not intormarry; yot at a marriage it sometimes happens that 
one of two brothers identifics himself with the bride's people, 
while the other joins the groom's family, just as if they woro real 
blood relations of the couple being married. By strict kinship 
reckoning tis would make the match incestuous. The explanation is 
that an ulak'1 klauad has beon established between t he brothers and 
one or both of the families directly joined by the marriage. 


From this review of the operation of the omulu'ul system more 
lirht is shed upon the contradictions which wore pointec out in the 
discussion cf the nature of kinship. It will be scen that a verson 
is fundamentally regarded as belonging to a maternal kinship group; 
but these connections function in the background as a network to 
channel the financings of children. The manipulation of dependants 
Overlays the kinship organization, ofton seoms to run counter to 
it, and frequently obscures its importance. Nevertheless, it does 
not destroy or negate the demands of blood kinship. The re- 
finanéang of a dependent re-defines his kinship affiliations 
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pecause it is to this financial svstem that he owes his allogiance. 
It may so much override his inherited kinship obligations as to 

make them inoperative except on one decint; namely, that he may never 
marry members of his clan even though he no longer associates with 
them. The financial dealings give the kinship reckonins 4 quasi 
bilatcral character. It is as if the Palauans were contesting the 
claims of matrilineal kinship reckoning throush their manipulation 
of wealth. In any case, the emohasis is upon identification with 
the father and upon the obligations involved as a result of a 
gerson's financial connections. 


The Palauan interpretation or their matrilineal organization 
is interestin~. They 20 not seem to understand what it moans. It 
seems so ofd¢ tn them that they have to find an explanation for it. 
Sirnificantly, tney rationalize it in terms of the omulutul system. 
411 of them realize and constantly tell themselves and others that 
their daurhters an’ sisters are the source of wealth. They say 
that wemen are the rotolel a udoth, the “road of money." The 
several explanations whicn they have felt called upon to sive for 
matrilineal reclzoning all rest unon tris point. A common rational- 
ization of tho close bond between an indivicual and his mother's 
brother runs like this: Children inherit their moncy from their 
mothor's wrotuer because during their father's lifetime he has 
riven money to this uncle tnrourh tno requirements of omulu'ful. 
This money is really theirs because they and their father have 
jorlred for it; so it is only proper that thoy should eventually 
have the benefit of it. It will be noticed that this reasoning 
implies the prior right of the fathsr rather than that of the 
motnerts brother, and that the latter only sets money because of 
some external consideration. This oxternal consideration, which is 
treated as a cause, is really an effect of the matrilineal system. 
Another common interpretation of the bias in favor of matrilineal 
inheritance likewise states an effect as 1 cause, ani rests upon 
the stressine of the importance of financial céalinzs. In this it 
is said that the children of women are entitled to inherit over 
the children of their brothers because monsy comes into the family 
throuch the womsn and is paid out throucsh the men. Therefore, the 
children of those who earn money for the family should receive it 
an? not the children of those who are responsible for spendine it. 


Wo may summarize the functioninzg of the Omulutul system by 
intlicatine the sources of money anc fond, and the manner in which 
these two valuables are exchanmed. In brief, the course of food 
is as follows. A man psts food anc service from his wife beenause 


+19 
n effect, purchased a right to the proceeds of her labor. 
fool to several veoole: his father (or his mother's 
‘is older brother, his sister's husband, his daughter's 
husband and his sister's dauchter's husband. From all of these 
men he rots money or lana in return. In the case of his fother, 
ani of his oldex brother, there is no idea of exact compensation 
but only cooperation. Within the family tue iden of labor being 
riven for food is not concentualize”; it is simply taken for 
eranfed. On the other hand, when either labor or money are expended 
vac interests of a man outside te family, there must be a 
nscious effort at compensation. This is the basis fer the exe 
hanres revolving around marricres. 


Men encare in exchanges with trieir brotners-in-law in order to 
fain prestisre. A man is esteemed on account of his wealth, but not 
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necessarily on the amount that he has in reserve. It depends upon 
the amount that he is able to manipulate, and the more prominent he 
is in the business of makings exchanges, the more esteemed he is. 

It is the 1bility to manace affairs and to direct the flow of wealth 
that counts; it is not whethor a man is 12 producer of wealth or 
not. In fact, the most esteomed men are those who do not work at 
all, but have numerous enerretic depondents who supply thom with 
their needs and at the samo time stand ready to create a surplus 
that can be used to obligate someone for money. Under these 
circumstances, 1 dependent person is at the beck and call of his 
financial manacer anil has no wealth to speak of that he can call 
his own. It is this fact which accounts for the development of 
ambition amont young devxsendent men. They look forward to the 

tino when they can be freo of domination by their fathers or their 
mother's brother, so that they can direct their own affairs. The 
only way for them to do this is to become financiors themselves. 
mon they are.able to gain their independence from an older man, 
sucy at the same time rain leisure for themselves, acquire dependents 
who will support them, and are able to set their own pace in the 
exchanges in which they become involved. It is this wish to 
achieve independence that accounts for the continuation of the 
system amonr the younsr peonole. 


Women also carry on exchanrés amons themselves. Their 
activities in this respect are parallel with those of the men but 
the two systems do not overlap. The women always deal in only 
their kind of monéy, aoe Sy in toluks. A woman never sives or 
receives pieces of men's money. Thoir exchances take place upon 
tie same occasions as those of the mon, but they are subordinate 
to the ments activities. In toluk exchanges, 2 woman's function 
with respect to a siven event is paired with the function of her 
brother. Woon 2 certrin occasion, if a man is oblised to pry 
money, nis sistcr is obligated to vay toluks. Just as a husband 
owes Only money to his wife's brother in compensation for ford and 
service, so his sister is required to pay Ais wife so many toluks 
for her snare of the same food and sorvice. Similarly, just as a 
man is oblired to sive money to the brothor of his dauchter-in-law, 
so. woman rives toluks to her dauchter-in-law. In all instances 

money ant toluks are classoi torether, and both are scot over 
arainst food and service. This means, then, that a woman never 
rives toluks to her mother-in-law, just 2s she never fives any to 
her husband's sister. In short, tie oxchanre of food for toluks 
parallels in every respect the excianste of nents oer for food. 
Consequently, toluks are shared by sisters, ana by a woman and her 
fave nSers, but they are not exchanged for services niekorad by one 
vs viaese relatives for another. The mother of several girls, or 

an older sister, is the financial manarer of the toluks of a froup 
of women, just as the oldest male ina matrilineal group is the 
financial manager of its lands and men's moncy. When the oldest 
wonin dies, her sister assumes hor position, and after her death 
the eldest daughter takes control. As with the men, the female 
Custodians of the toluks owned by the women of a family have the 
dominent voice in their disposal, but they are restrained from 
arbitrary action by the knowledre that their position is mostly one 
%f trusteeship. Young women gain possession of toluks which they 
can call their own in ways which are entirely parallel with the way 
in which a young man berins to establish his financial independence; 
that is, through their own individualized labor and service rendered 
to the anoropriate relatives of their husbands. 
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Sisters, therefore, do not pay each other in toluks. They 
pot tiem by workine for their husband's sister. They are oblized 
to holy each otner, both by contributions of food ana of labor. 
mrthormore, just as a woman is exnccted to help her husband give 
fooc to his sister, so 2 husband helps his wife serve her sister. 
In neithor case is the spouse oblired to rive money. The case of 
a man aidine his wife so that she can help her sister, pamllels 
the case of a women helping her husband when he is called unon to 
heln his brother. No money is involved in either instance, the 
spouse beine identified with the siblinr whose help is needed; and 
gince no money vasses between siblings, none can pass over t» their 


resnective mates. 


To the Melanesian student the system thit has just been 
Jescribe? has a familiar rine. In particular, the situation in 
Palau with resnect to kinship and omulu'ul is strikinely like that 
found ameng the Manus vexole of the Admiralty Islands.l The report 
uoon these venvnle by Mend shows so many parallels with the account 
tiat hos been given here that it is difficult te escape the 
conclusion that there has been some historical connection between 
tie tvo 2reas. It is true tnat tho Manus peonle are organized in 
oitrilinesl clans, but these units play aszsmall a part in tre 
thintine of the Manus individual as matrilineal clans de for the 
Prlauans. In both areas the most imoortant thing is the socries of 
exchanvres of money for food; children have their financial manarers 
who direct their affairs with little consideration for them and 
orimarily for the material gain that is involvod; there are 
ealinboraters who "hook on" to deals by wealthy men for whatever 


advantages they offer. In both societies a child looks upon his 
financial backer 1s his father, irresvdective of real kinship. In 
bot" areas men aspire to positions where they can control the 
ecanomic production of 2 number of energetic dependents. The latter 
trive t. set themselves up as indedendent odcrators so as to 

scape the oppression of their backers. In turn,thouy racqrifre 

6isure and are able to control the efforts of their own dependents. 


The oreceding description of the omulutul system applies to 
the present; but there are indications that the structure is 
bérinnine to break down. It is not likely that the collapse will 
come about vory soon, bocause it is so deeply entrenched in Palauan 
culture that it still provides the main motivation for carrying on 
with the old social patterns. It is the mainsvrin~ of Palauan 
economics in svite of the fact that there is considerable dis- 
satisfaction with it on the part of many veonls. Most of the 
younrer men in Palau obiect to omulutful, and especially to that 
aspect of it which forces them to lo unnecessary work. They have 
been influenced by Japanese views and Aare od20sed to the pattern of 
collectiv: econony. They want to establish their own households 
indenendent of their fathers or their mother's brother. They do 
not lile to be forced to contribute their labor to the support of 
other fomilics, and they object to the necessity of having to pay 
money to the finnancisl backers of thsir wives who are constantly 
Dlyinre them with an excess of fond. WNeithor do thev like to work 
for their sister's husband to satisfy his needs for food in the 
néver ending serics of exchanres in wnich he is enfrased. They look 
unen this as an economic waste, takins the individualistic point of 
View and saying that they cannot uss all of the food that is heaped 
ee 

1. Mead, Marraret, Growins Up In New Guinea. New York, 1930 
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upon them, nor can anyone else. They resent especially chiefs and 
other older men who are influential and prominent in the exchanres. 
These older men produce nothing, and they are able to survive and 
to maintain their positions of suthority only at the expense of 

the vyounrvrer mene 


Everyone is extremely cautious about exoressing his objections 
to omulutul. In this matter, as in all others which involve 
relationships between mon of influence and common pcople, dissenters 
are careful not to antagonize the community leaders. Rarely docs a 
young man criticize a man of-importance. It is only amonr them- 
selves that they dare complain, and objections are made under 
circumstances when sympathy can be expected. Yet there is no doubt 
thet the feeling of resentment and the desire for change prevails tb 
a great extent among the youncer men. Just before I left Ulimans 
Twas waited uyon by a delegation of young men who were most anxious 
that I should understand their point of view in this matter and 
askel me to cive exypression to it in my reoort. 


So far, we haves considered two of the princinal ways in whicn 
the Palauans manipulate their wealth. One of these is throuch the 
buyinr or the chancine of Palau money. The second, and by far the 
most important, is the omulutul system. The third means is by the 
custom, calle’ the otoraul, by which men are able to borrow money 
wnen they are in need of it for a snecific purvose. The puryoses 
in the vast “ve been quite varied, but at the presont time most 
otornuls are held by a min when he wishes to vay for the building 
of his house. Sometimes the construction of other buildinrs, or 
their revairs, are paid for using the same device. 

The Otoraul is essentially another asvect of the —* 
when a man needs money for some particular purnose, like the 
commonsation of workmon whe have build his house, he issucs an 
s.vitasion to both his rolatives ana those of his wife. There is 
roasts awaitine those who cone, the ford “or this havine béen 
orovided by the — peonle who are oblizved uvon all occasions to 
suoply food fer the hosts; thet is, fundamentally, his wife, her 
brothers and a be wives. All present partake of tye fond, including 
those who have suodliec its; but tyne latter are not considered to bo 
ruests and they eat, so to speak, in tue kitchen or in the back 
yard. Their main function is to supply the food, to prepare,it, 

to sec that it is adequate to the needs of the host. The most 
important recivients of the food aro the husbands of the host!s 
4t least tnese men are siven the larrest portinons,and 
3 most money in return is expected from them. Tne host also 
nvitss his own male relatives, his younrer brothers beine obliced 
serve him and suooly him with food while his older brothers 
naive the status of cuests and are exnectcd to rive him money. If 
ne is mansaerine the affairs of his children, nis son and his 
laurtter helo him with fond and service, whils his svonsor in turn 
require? to assist hin financially. In short, tne oblirations 
the same as wnen the omulutul system operates, tne only 
being the kind of an occasion about which the: 

There 3s one additional difference, too nA t cs host 

invites his friends. Tnese men are in his 

not in any way connected with him either by 


_— + 


o'oraul is to 
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the honds of the host to enable him to take care of his specific 
necds at the moment. He does not rive an o'oraul excernt for an 
announced purpose, and it is understood that the money will be used 
to defray the costs of this undertakinr. The amount of money that 
is cohlected is entirely depondent uoon the wishes of those who 
contribute it. tine host usually announces in advance how much he 
expects that « will need, and this servés to rerculate to some extent 
how much exch individual foels that he should contribute to make 

up the entire sum. The amount striven by each person is decided by 
him in accor@ance with two considerations. The money is treated as 
. lonn, so soneday it must be returnod by the host. It is always 
reonniz rt an oforaul sivon by the individusel who has made the loan 


I 


sve 


and not informally at the pleasure of the vnerson who has accented 
, Mis oternaul. That is, obligations carry over from one o!oraul 
vo anusher and they are independent of the noney owed in connection 
otrer kinds of exchances. Furthermore, the idea of interest 
is involved so that a main alwa roturmns more money to his former 
rucsts at the time they cive their o'torauls than he reccsived from 
them when he Consequently, if a cusst Aas previously 
host ant by his present ‘Ans cic amount 
ionGey thst re a puide to the amount of money 
ne wil ssarily have to return all of 
to take account of the 
not owe his host 
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they have not lived up to the old pattern of service to a financial 
sponsor and so they 1re put on the same plane as non-relatives. 

Most younr men now say they do not expect any return of the money 
which they give brothers and fathers. This statement, however, 

must be viewed as a survival from the past; it does not accurately 
represent the situation. It appears in analyzing specific instances 
that loans are exnected to be repaid to brothers an? other close 
relatives. Each person who cives an o'oraul keevs an account of 

all the contributions with a statement of the financial standincs of 
cach contributor to himself. Men who can write keeo their own 
account books, and those who cannet employ younrscr mén to set down 
the names ant the amount of the contribution of each of their 
euests. The naxes of brothers, uncles, and othor relatives are 
included with those of the othor cucsts. There may be 2 tondency 

to think less about iniebtedness to them, but it is sirnificant thrit 
reconis of their contributions are kept and that everyboly is awnre 
of this foct. It is probably that everyboly who contributes money 
af an otoraul exvects that it will be returned to him someday even 
thourh relatives may sxpect less in tne way of interest than they 
woulc from non-relatives. 


Contrary to a common impression ‘oe non-Palauans tere is no 
ecret about the amount of money which . man collects at his otoraul. 
Neither is there any question about whether or not he has “mace 
money out of it." The latter question has no relevince to the 
ofaraul situation because a man at this time is either collectinz 
money that he has voreviously loaned or is receivinr monsy that he 
must later on pay back. The only money makinzs possibility is for 
4im to realize an overall difference between the amount of interest 
that he receives for his money and the intorest that he pays to his 
creditors. The oforaul is not a money makincs device; it is mcrely 
a means by which 2: man can assemble more money than he is actually 
worth at any “iven moment. “To collccts all of the debts that are 
owet to him, but at the same time he may borrow as much money as 
his frionds and others are willinz= to lend to hin at the time. 


man who is keepins 


At the end of cvery o'oranl tne hest or the 
the accounts announces how much money has n collected. There is 
n? reluctance or embarrassment about th: s taken in a matter- 
Nf-fact manner, and if not enous money he een collected further 
contributions are usually forthconinre. Even if it were not for 
this open acknowledrement if would he en sy for anyone to malte a very 
“ond estimate of the amount collected for himself. The money that 
caci. porson contributes is passcd from one hand to another along 
wneé line of men reachinzs to the place whore the host sits. There 
is no attemot to conceal the amount, althourch there may be some 
apolory for it. In fact, it is customary for individuals who make 
a minor contribution to mke a little syeech of apolory to the host. 
Ordinarily the reference is in a humorous vsin, and the host 
replies in the same spirit. He always insists that it is most 
welcome, whatever the amount, and aids some quip to relieve the 
embarrassment of the donor sand amuse the others. 


There is, then, no Sn nreay at an oforaul but tyere is the same 
reluctance of men to part with their money that is evident upon 
other occasions. O*orauls are usually very lengthy ffairs and 
most of the time is taken up with the business of collectins te 
mney. The suests seem detached and only after loner Fie ad of 
talk,and of apoarent waitine to see what otrers are soine to do, 





does each one take out his money and pass it along. 


There is a form of money manipulation which is not native to the 
Palauans but which is a common feature of their culture today. This 
4s 1n institution called mushing that was adopted from the Japanese. 
It is one of the many forms of cooperative credit clubs known to the 
Japanese and seems to be one of the simplest of these typos of mutual 
aid. It is organized for no other purpose than to create occasions 
for social meetings and to capitslize upon a chance to get money by 
a form of lottery. 


The Palauans are not very willing to talk about this institut- 
ion. The reason for their reticence is not altogether clear. It is 
fobvknown whether they hold their meetings on the quiet because this 
institution has a Japanese origin and therofore might be offensive to 
the Americans, or whether thoy have gained the impression that the 
Anericans cdo not favor their engaging in games of chance where monoy 
is involved. Whatever the reason, it is true that they attempt to 
nut some complexion other than the real one unon the nature of their 
nemborship in these mutual aid clubs ond are not anxious to oxplain 
the details of the way in which they operate. Usually, they put off 
questions about the meaning of their meetings by saying that they are 
cotetorethers betwecn fricnds who want to have a meal together and 
cajuy cach other's company. 


Three mushings are known to exist in the Ngarard district. One 
of them is made up of young men only; another is composod of the old- 
er mon; anyone, including women and children and men of all agos, be- 
long to ths third. In any case, there is 2a definite number of mem- 
bers particioating and each one makes a stipulated contribution at 
each meeting of the association. In the case of the one to which 
anyone may belong, the dues aro one dgllar for men and fifty cents 
for each woman and each child. There are over one hundred members in 
it, enough to make up a total of ninety dollars in contributions at 
each meetins. The moctings aro held recularly once a month, on Sat- 
urday nichts, and usually do not last very lone. They are held at 
the home of the member who is responsible for supplying the food for 
the dinner. Then lots are drawn, using slips of paper, and the three 
lucky individuals are entitled to an equal dividéion of the total 
contribution, which amounts to about thirty dollars each. Those who 
have ~reviously won are not again eligible until all have won; then 
the cycle starts ovor again. The three individuals who win each time 
thereby make themselves resnonsible for supolying the food for the 
next mcoting, and it is upon that occasion that they are vaid. 


The three mushings have their own rules, and it is to be ex- 
pected that they vary in purpose and in operation. The young men's 
mushing is quite different in tone from that of the older mon's, 
especially because they sometimes serve liquor. In consequence, 
their meetinss often last all night. Tho social function of the 
association is quite pronounced in these instances, but the real 
vusiness of all of these meetings is to get money. Sometimes the 
date for the meeting is set with this in mind. That is, the meet- 
ings are not rerular but are called at the wishes of the winners 
when they feel that they need the money. It does not appear that 
the Palauans have adopted any of the more complex forms of mushing 
mown to the Japanese such as the one by which an individual can 
oreanize an association for the specific purpose of borrowing a 
Stipulated sum from its members at the first meeting. It is unlike- 





ly because the oforaul serves this purpose for them. 


Land is equated with Palauan money. Most of the things that 
have been said with respect to money likewise apoly to land. Land 
and money are out on one side of the equation, with food and service 
on the other, when there is a question of a transfer of the one for 
the other. This means that land can also figure in the property 
exchanges demanded by the omulu'ul system. It can take the place of 
money in any situation where monoy is called for. On the other hand, 
land was in the past, and continues to be, a far more stable re- 
source than money. It has not firured so vrominently in proverty 
transfers outside the family as has money. In fact, there is 
marked reluctance to allow land to vass out of the control of the 
matrilineal family, and it does so only under unusual circumstances, 
In short, Waile lana may fisure in the manivulation of wealth as an 
accedtable substitute for money, it, unlike money, is not something 
with which to play the financial fame. 


It is doubtful whether food land has ever been 128s scarce in 
Palaw as Palauan monoy. It seems that there his »lways been enoush 
cond land to support the population, unless we accept the oxazrer- 
ated poovlation extimates of sone of the Gernan writers who con- 
coived that nost of the land surface was at one time occupied. At 
the same time, there has always been an unequal distribution of sood 
land so that some families ‘have becn yvressed to meet their needs 
frerr that which they control, while others have had »olenty. Also, 
good land close to honesites has been at a premium, and this has 
from time immemorial been approoriated by the leading families. 
Families of inferior status have had to =o for some distance to 
work their fields. At the present time, there is land in abundance 
and this anolies both to the land for taro cultivation and land for 


upland farminr. 


According to informants, in aboricginal days the only land that 
was given much attention was that within the villase which provided 
homesites, and that close by which provided the taro fields in the 
swamp areas. The vacant land of the forest and the land of the de- 
nuded foothill area (ked ) was neither clan proverty nor individually 
owned. Its status compared with our vublic lands. Its control was 
entrusted to the villare council when any question of use arose. It 
never left this status of trust proverty. If a person wished to use 
it, he could fet vermission, but it remained oublic land. Normally 


there was little demand for it. 


The essential vroductive lands were the taro fields. In theory, 

and mostly in fact, these areas, clus the traditional homesites of 

he clans, always remained in control of the clan members. This 
wae true even thourh there were anonrent departures from the rule, 
Thus it frequently hapnened that no member of a given clan was 
immediately clicible to become its herd. In this event, as will be 
shorn later, soneone from outside the clan would be chosen as 
leader, The title of the clan leader would be bestowed upon him and 
he would becone custodian of all 2%s »roverty in money and land, 
Throuchout his Iifetime he administered this wealth in the interst 
of tie clan which he treated as his own. Upon his death, a decision 
would be made by the clan with regard to his successor. If there 
were still no e6lisible members within the clan, his son: or some 
other relative mirsht be chosen. This detouring of the resvonsi- 
bility for administering clan fortunes could conceivably fo on 
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indefinitely, but in the ond the ri~ht to it would revert to the 
cian. In fact, the risht was really never alienated and normally 
44 would be channeled through a nonemomber only during the lifetimo 


of one mane 


Land could be loaned to someone outside the family. Thus, if 
aman married a woman whose family iid not have sufficient taro 
land to meet her needs, his clan could agree to her use of somo of 
its fields. Or if a chief's wife needed more land than she had at 
her disposal in order to support the demands upon him as a chief, 
some of his clan land could be turned over to her. In all such 
cases, however, the land was simply loaned. The woman who had the 
use of it, cither temporarily or for her lifetime, could not claim 
it and she could not pass it on to hor children. 


There were only a few conditions under which land passed from 
the control of one clan to another. Sometimes one dwindled in size 
so that only a few mombers remained in it. The survivors could, if 
they wished, agree to assimilation by some other clan and turn their 
oroverty over to it. Land could also be given in payment for food 
and service rendered by a brothcr-in-low of some member of the clan. 
It was nossible for a landless man to mungulu his sister's husbind 
with food and service in the hopo of being given a pieco of land in 
return. This was rare because clans were more jealous of their 
linds than their money and it would require the consent of all clan 
members beforo one of their number could give any of it away. No 
one individual ever owned a piece of vroperty of this sort to givo 


AW1Y 


Sometimes lands were alienatec because the owners were not in 

a Dosition to orevent it. If demands too great for them to moet 
with their money resources were made upon them they would have to 
nart with some of their real vroperty. To nay a heavy fine on some 
member a clan micht have to release some land. The most common 
instanco of this sort was in the caso of adultery. Men made ex- 
cessive demands upon others who philandered with their wives, often 
in the hope of forcing a land payment. When lands were transferred 


in this way they became clan property and not individual. 


Land, like money, could be sivon to another clan upon the death 
of either nartner to marriage. In dlace of civing moncy to the 
wife's financial backer, the husband's family could give him a plot 
of land. It seems that this was not commonly done, and when it 
happened more thought was given to it than when money was trans- 
ferred, Furthermore, the rocipionts were obligated to the donors in 
away that thoy were not when only money was involved. It ws not 
forrotten where such land came from and the recipients adopted a 
specinl attitude toward the clan members who once owned it. They 
were exnected to heln the former owners at oforauls and in their 
exchanrcs. In fact, it appears that > transfer of land under these 
circumstances created the foundation for 2 tied relationship beo- 
tween the two clans, even if this did not become fully develoved, 
Whother it did or not depended upon the attitudes of the members of 
the clan who had siven up the land. 


While money and land were equated, the patterns of their ine 
heri{tance differed because money was always circulating from ono 
Clan to another, whereas with land the emphasis was upon keeping it 
Within the clan. A man inherited both types of property from his 
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maternal: uncle but land titles passed down through the matrilincal 
line whereas money was fed in to the clan through marriages. A man 
was expected to give money for his children to his brothor-in-law, 
pit not land. Tho sources of the two tynoes of property were differ- 
ont although their courses converged upon the same person; namely, 
the maternal uncle of the person who was to inherit them. 


With both types of property, concepts of ownership were the 
samé.e Almost Always tiie money and land was group owned; that is, 
several males had an interest in it and had something to say about 
its disposition. There were degrees of interest and therefore of 
proprietorship, depending both upon the source of the money or land 
and nearness of an individual to the direst line of descent in the 
matrilineal line. There were three levels of sroup interest in both 
types of property as a result of the existence of the clan and its 
two subedivisions, the matrilineal lineage and the household. The 
money that was provided by a man for his children and given to their 
mother's brother theoretic:lly, belonged only to them. Since it was 
controlled by males, the number of individuals who had an effective 
interest in it depended upon the number of boys ina group of sib- 
lines. Technically, the oldest of the male siblings had control of 
all such property but, as we have seen, his mother's brother, if 
living, had more to say about its disnosition than did the children. 
Still, in native theory, there was an area of property interest 
that vertained exclusively to male siblings; and if there were only 
ome child he became the individual proprietor of the money or land 
set aside for him by his father. This was the nearest thing to 
individual ownership in money or land that existed aboriginnally. 


The next most inclusive kinship unit was the maternal lineare, 
and correlated with this was a more inclusive area of interest in 
lone and money. The sibling grounvs of two or more sisters had a 
nvoprietary interest in any wealth that had come into the possession 
of the oldest brother of the sisters. Individual interests in such 
oxroperty was dotermined by the ages of the sitiings end tre eges of 
their mothers, the oldest son of the oldest sister holding a domin- 
and position second only to his mother's brother. All of the male 
linscase members had a voice in scttling its affairs and theoretic- 
ally no dispesition could be made of the property held in trust by 
the mother's brother without tha consent of all of his nephews. The 
money or land which he received upon the death of one of his sisters, 
or their husbands, belonged to some extent to all of the other male 
members of the lineage. As a result of this, a child not only had 
exclusive control of the money vrovided for him by his father, but 
also had an interest in the money given to his mother's brother by 
his father unon the death of either his mother or his father. At 
this level, therefore, individual ownership of money or land was not 
possible, 


The same holds for clan vroperty. All of the lineages included 
ina elan claimed the property administered by the clan chief. With+~ 
in the clan framework, each lineage had its own proverty rishts, but 
Over and above this there was other money and land to which all of 
then made a claim. It will be seen that particular pieces of money 
or land did not continue indefinitely to have the same status in ° 
terms of group interest in them. If 1 clan grew,more individuals 
Would have an interest in the same land in each succeeding gener- 
ation. In any case, land or money which at one time belonged only 
to a group of siblings would in timc come to belong to the siblings 
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Because in most cases inaiviaual ownership of money and land was 
out of the auestion, a »+rson covla not will them in the seme sense 
thet we doe In most cesses several individuels hed to agree unon any 
disposition of such property. Moreover, settiements were made only 
the death of en individual. «A man might talk over the settlement 

other relatives before he died end some «greement in accordence 

his ‘wishes might be reached. Nevertheless, this rgreement was 
tative ana ne had to rely upon the integrity of his brothers and 
to ses to it that his wishes ‘vere csrried out after his denth. 
arrangements were never mace until after he was deed and 
thinzs might haooven ut that time to vroset nrevious plans. 


There was a Kind of guasi individuel ovwnershiv of land and money. 
The cian relatives of » man and hic -ife exercised restraint in 
making aemanas upon th? wealth thot had been created by tunem through 
their common efforts. Thus, aman oid not fel that he covld fraely 
esk his brother for a suonly of betel or for chicken or nig. 
wither vould re «sk his trother to snend e greet uenl of time working 
i simiinrly, for the vrothers and sistess of the man's wife. 
or it this would suge*st that it was neila thet a man and 
hea én exclusive clein to the vsealth ‘hich they h:d created 
his, hovever, ./2as not the reason for tiie restraint vnich 
relatives menifesteda in *xpvoeting hel» ana goods from then. 
> rel reason was th:t the relatives of tne courle had overlan ing 
lias upon them ana they hid to -agust any desire they might hive 
to give somethin to their olovoa relatives to tht aemends that their 
in-luws put uson them. Tre moabers of the wits" s Clan vould resent 
continuous ueurnaus vuoon the vrooerty ofr her husbanu by his own blood 
Istives, enu the mombers of the husband'd faaily woulc be dis= 
with his wife’ if she freely gave taro rna service to hr 
in mrefersnce to tirmseives. It aisol*rsed = man to see 
s brother freely aisx.ensing betet to his brothers beeruse 
d subtract by so intuch from toe anount which he covid expect 
Similarly, a cvaacn woula be chi grined to see her ~ 
wife? giving avey tero to hr o "2 ives »beeruse this 
be in her brother's intorecst. |] hernior?, unles* gifts 
service, or money covld be mids to syveil! 12 streem of 
3, bloow relotives voluntarily curbeou their demands u»non each 
ty cause it reaveeac thoatr carning over as a vrovn. If brothers, 
he mrea freely of their sroneorty and time, they would 
his oa to oblignte their sisters! hustancs. In short, 
wis Treeiy Sharova thoir goods ‘vith their own 
reak Link in the omulu'ul system and let their 


zany Kinds of interests in money ena Land, so many 
nuing for hy end so many uovices for their 
heritance wero axytromcly coiavlex. Provrietor=- 
‘iy follo ea aevious irses avu7> to intrigues, the leck of fmele 
scendents, sna the youth or incoupr*tenece of heirs. It also created 


29 Li La 
. gots of cbiigzetion: na countor obligantions. There was 
aency for controls to b: o— to a sinzle individual, both 
ne wished to enbanes his »vosition enu becsus? his dependants 
see their r sources cones pinta ted. Thus, st the present 
ortent cnief of Alan manages the oroverty 
both his wothor's ana his father's eclsens. 
anovunr i:moortant piece of »rooerty uvon 


to him from an entirely different 
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source. The following diagram will help to exnlain how this has 
come abovt., It is schematic and includes only the key individuals 
and not their numerous relatives. 


chief A inherited the title and clan properties of his own 
‘rilineal croup in the rerular way from his mother's brother, D. 
s clan was a less imodortant one than that of his father, B, who 
6 the title to the second clan in the villace. When he died tno 
title, olus the money and the land that goes with it, should have 
missed to his younger brother, E. This man, is an ineffective 
individual, lacking in self-confidence. He therefore, with the con- 
sent of other members of the clan, allowed the title to be bestowed 
en A, both because the letter was a forceful individual and be- 
use his vosition would bo strencthenecd by the »vossession of two 
itles and the »rovertics that went with then. A, as head of both 
these clans, now has to lonk out for the interests: of all tho 
rs in ——) those of his father's clan just 2s much as those of 
‘nother clan. Still other land besides the homesites and the 
‘ine properties of these two clans have come into the osossession 
When his fathor died, a good taro ficli was riven to Das 
Unon the death of D, this »lot of land was inherited by 
ae An important niece of land within the villase also 
nossession of A and he now uses it as a site for his 
when G died, her husdanc rave this land, as elebu'il, 
oldest living male representative in ner lineage. Tis was 
again ae A's mother, C, was married five times and has many living 
jJesce-nadants. A must look after the welfare of all these individuals, 
as well as the descendants of G and the members of his father's clan. 


C had only one dauchter and the lesitimate heir to the prop- 
erties of that clan is her daughter's son. However, it is not cer- 
tain that he will administer them. A has three intellircent and 
active sons, and in their opinion they must be considered as cand- 
idates to succeed their father, rather than their cousin. The 
question will not be decided until after A's death. If the oldest 
of A's sons does become the head of his father's clan, he will 
oblirea to care for the real mtrilineal heirs just as if they were 
Nis own clan relatives. eevee the land that has come into this 
Clan!'s possession through the death of the woman, G, has created 

bond between it and ‘er sla tis clan. A and his successor, who- 
ever he may be, must treat members of the clan of F as if they were 


»/ 


brothers as long as they are cooperative. The son of G is eligible 
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is now transmitted. The money is still given by sroup to froup. 
This is true of the money sivon to children as well as the money 


7a 10 


3 
by a man or his relat ves to a woman's financial backers. 


The Japanese Government took over all uncccuniced and unused 
land. Certain industrious individuals were vermitted to acquire 
sone of it. The men who dia this recard the land as their individual 
yroperty, and they pronose to dispese of it as they wish. Most of 
thom plan to cive it to their children. 


T.16 youns nen incline to the iden that the sroserty acquired 
sult of the common efforts of 2 man and his wife should be 
alone. Most of thom insist upon this, and privately resist 

vnon such wealth by clan relatives. The men, 7s his 
Boras, are more determninea upon this »oint than are 
Youns mon nowadays sat more money as a result of their 
labor than previously, becnuse many of them refuse to 
earnings to thetr family ‘cais. They pay for the 
ins of tneir own hones, coconut sheds, ani machinery, asserting 
wucy intend to sive these things to their children. They tend 
take tne same attitude toward sucn Jani as they are able to 
claim individually. Likewise for any improvoments made upon lang, 


wiethner it be theirs individually or rroup owned. 


eae? 3 


5 


There is also . frowins, tendency for lineare or clan land to 
entrusted to a favorite brother or nephew instead of mercly to 
6ldest one as in the vast. Part of this is dus to personality 
yreferences and part to the ambitious strivines of younr men. It 
alwavs lLinble to be contested byt many younr men are making 
sins which they would net have done aboririnally, and evidently 
soine to do their best to make these claims stick. An example 


this new development is the case of the young man "X" referred 
on pares 72 and 73. 


Ss oS i, 
3 ew 


cr 
J 


When the. mother's brothor of X died, he left three pieces of 


“a 
& 
valunble land. xX now savs that this land was siven‘to him alone 
because “e was ehdags: ie Magid nis wi a ue maintains that ho 
the rirht to disoose of i Accordins to hin, 
Ms vive 1 one of -s three thers or sce of the land and 
x noe coconv ses on anotner. He 
sole arooriet ,Oor, ani he may Nave been allowed 
Nevertneless, there is little doubt that if 
exclusive claim would be contested by nis 
eoxanple, wore to .ttempt to rive this lInnd 
experience considerable Ms Rees It is 
woulc even malcc his claim so positive in the 
olcer brothers. ‘Ie eerrer that time and the 
domand for the Jands will turn thin in his favor. 


scheming to cet possession of tanrcse other valuoble 
wis mentioned on DALE 73 he became the adovted 
and brother-in- law with : nf ranze plan in 
i 911 much 
of the 
stco-father 
lan Dy 
yas tried 
latter 
red after 
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1rec other adopte: 
j to become the 
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death. Secondly, since X is the younrcest of three brothers, he is 
attempting to run counter to the custom of placin;:: eeeeneee ae” of 
property in Par hands of the eldest of 9 sroun of sibling ue is 
at the same time tryins to establish the means for acc coneblekine 
this purpose “sg maizins the most of the customary rules. In other 
yoris, he is tryins to secure his plan by firuring out wavs to 
establish his claims that will be suoported by others. He is doing 
this by insistince upon his position as brother-in-law, by which he 
could ex ,ect the land in question as a nayment for his sister at 
the tire of her ceath or of her husband's death. Yet, becauso he 
is the younrest of this man's brethers-in-law, he is stroncthening 
his claim fora first considerstion on the basis of being stepeson 

yence, the elder brother of the other adovted children. To 

f these adonted children he is a real mother's brother, so he 

be cntitled t. act 2s trustee for any yvroverty left to it by 

father. ror the other twn children, he ‘1s to mike a case 
istorins thoir affairs that calls for some devious 


.didition, X has already come into. possession of the pisce of 
land which was fiven to ‘im by his sten- -father. This hanvened be- 
fore the war and X nad the gift recorded with Japanese officials 
so thant it could not be contested Inter on. He is not entirely sc- 
cure in this, althoucgn he insists tint he is. When his stevn-father 
: 2t is likely that this man's younger brother, or the sister's 

of the latter, will contest X's cleim to its exclusive ownership 
and his intentions to transmit it to ris son. Furthermore, the 
father or mother's brotner of the adooted children may make 9a lcr- 
itimate claim upon it. Also, his older brothers may assert their 
richt to administer any srints to Him on the trieory tuat their sere 
mission must have been obtained in the berinnins before he could 
hive been adonoted and that any benefits deriving from his service 
to his ste»x-father accrued to them en? not to him. In brief, there 
can be a three or four way strurcle for this proverty whic’ X claims 
is his. 


It seems that aboricinally it wes not the custom to draw a 
distinction between land ownershin and rights to elther its »roduce 
or any impr7vements unon it. The crise of land loanocd temoorarily to 
A waran outside the clan was an excontion. Recently, there have 
been instances of one man slanting 1 tree uvon the land of another, 
but this seems even now to be so uncommon that no aa has been 
worked out to take care of the ap li of the rirshts of the land 
owner and the tree owner and their descendants. It caddie that 
there nre only indivicual Cia eke and individual intcroretate- 
ions of what should be the reneral rule During the war the cormune- 
ity of Ulimane acquired the rirht to Us0 coconut trees srowins on 
the property of one of the villagers, It is not clear whether these 
ri-hts were sunposed to have continued indefinitely, but after tho 
war the communi ity relinquished them so as to avoid complications. 
Within the same village there are -ov two broendfruit trees planted 
dy tun different men uoon the land of two other men. One is quite 

YOUNG tree and has not yet produced fruit. The vlanter is the 
brother-in-law of the owner of the lanc. When questioned about 
heir future rirchts to tho »vroduce of this tree, it was said that 


nere would be no difficulty, that each man would be entitled to 
oreaafruit from it when he wanted it. In the other case, the father 
of 2 man now livins planted the tree. It is aclmowledced to be the 
property of the son, and the owner of the land, like everyone else, 





may share the fruit sinply by asking its owner. 


One individual, in attempting to formulate a seneral rule about 
the ownership of trees planted uoon the land of other neople, placed 
the emnohasis upon the tending of the tree. He vhrased it thus: if 
the tree wore near the home of the land owner, and he took care of 
it, he would become its merrederer (leader). That would mean that 
he *woula have a prior claim to 1€, but he could not refuse a request 
by the vlanter for some of its fruit. He weuld simply be entitled 
to most of it without having to ask the nlanter. On the other hand, 
if the tree wore some distance from the land owner's home, he would 
oresumably sive it no more attention than would its planter, and the 
situation with roerard to control ovor it would be reversed: that is, 
the planter would have the orior rirht but he could not refuse a 
request for some of its vroduce by the land owner. 


Quite 1 few peoole in Nearard, and essecially in Ulimang, now 
live in houses belonring te other individuals or families. In some 
cases, 2 man has built a house upon land owned by someone else. 

Both of these conditions may have existed for a long time, but it 
seems that the concept of oayins rent has not Cevelooed. The prac- 
tice of buying land and houses was unknown in the past and it occurs 
very infrequently at the present time. 


here apvears to be a reluctance to accent money directly for 
anything used or done by one Palauan for another. If the vayment 
can be mace through the channels of the old system of exchange and 
reciprocal oblifs cation, 411 is well, but a man is cmbarrassed by an 
offer of airect payment for any rcoods or service which hs has been 
able to orovide. Within the past two years, Ulimang has come to be 
the focnl point of cormunity activity for the district of Nearard 
and an increasingly more desirable »vlace to live by comparison with 
other villares away from this center of volitical and social develop- 
ments. The chiefs have either built housscs there or intend to in 
the near future. Since most of them co not have land richts there, 
they must reageive nermission to either build homes on the lands of 
others or rent them. One chief attenmoted to buy a small plot of 
rround on one corner of land belonring to an Ulimanc mane The latt- 
er refused to sell it, anc he also refused to rent it. He told the 
chisf that if he wanted to use the land to fo shead and build his 
house on it and live there as lone as he liked. It was understood 
by both of them, however, that this was not the end of the matter. 
“nile no otver arreement was reached between the two men, the owner 
eonfided tat he expects tne chief to help him in traditional wrys 
in the future. If, for examnle, he wishes to build A house himself 
later on, or needs noney for any purvose, he will hold an o'toraul 
an? invite the chief along with ot»yer people. He can exnect, ho 
thinks, cenerous loans in this fashion from the chief. And eventu- 
ally, it may hapven that the familiscs of these two mon will be 
broust closer together in a tied relationship so thit they will 
give mutual aid and become lilre brothers and sisters. 


As has been indicated throuchout this chapter,the techniques 
for the manivulation of wealth that have been described do not 
firction as indevendent activities. They are not a discrete set of 
oractices that can be treated under a heading such as "business," 
They are, instead, tied directly to evcuts of social Ssisnificancoe an 
and can not be divorced from them because these affairs are the 
culturally anoroved reason for their existence. While this might be 
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more properly regarded as an excuse, it is an essential one, and the 
exchanses of wealth according to the omulu'ul system do not take 
glace unless they relate to an event of social importance in the 
life of an individual. A better understanding of the way in which 
the schemer:operates is to be had if it is placed in the context of 
such situations. An attempt will be made to do this in the chapter 
that follows, 





Chapter V 
BIRT:I, MARRIAGE, AND DEATH 


As was noted in the preceding chanter, the systen of food and 
money exchances in which the Palauans enrase is directly related to 
events of critical importance in the life of an individual. Yet the 
actual negotiations and the transfer of money is so detached from 
the event ‘itself that it seems quite unrelated. It takes place ata 
somewhat different time and place. The reason is that the arrange- 
ment for, and the participation in, the social ccremony itself is 
the function of the women. The men remain aloof from the seene and 
leave everything connected with birth, death, and marriare ccremon- 
ies to their female relatives. The women are their substitutes, 
and seem much more intimately related to these affairs. The men are 
always physically in the backrround, but they are nevertheless the 
renl manipulntors. It is only throurch an understanding of the 
women as the surrogates of their brothers and other maternal male 
relatives, that their function becomes comyorehensible. Palauan men 
keep out of situations with emotional involvements and place the 
whele burden for the demonstration of emotion on their womenfolk. 


Aborifinally, the customs connected with the birth of a child 
were quite complicated and had many supernatural ingredients. At 
the present time, many of the details of the old ceremonies are -. 
lonrer observed and much less attention is vaid to maric. Emohasi 
in the followinr account is to be »laced uxon the contemporary iis 
urtion, but there is 1 justification for presenting information 
voon aborircinal customs, especially since existin™ accounts aro of 
uneven value. 


Aboricinally much more attention was paid to first »orn 
ealldren than to any of those that followed. A woman of hich rank 
w10 wigs carrying her first child @ic no work for the full nine 
montis. She did not leave the house of her mother's brother. 
Nelvner did her hustand. They were sunolied with food, and 
csvecially — all kinds of GORLOROLED at the expense of her uncle 
wie hired 2 man to take csre of her wants after the fourth month of 
her siseneness This servant, cralled keromel, was a snod hunter and 
a4 food fisherman and it was his duty to sudply the man and his wife 
with piceons and with other luxury foods. He kent an account of 
the items supnolied,usins knotted strinzs,ani he was eventually paid 
for his work by the rirl's uncle. From time to time the uncle also 
killed a pic for the covole and for the husband's ch i The 
cousle stayed torcether in the semi-sacred end of the house, called 
the el@ingel, where eis were screened from nublic view by 1 curtain. 
They were sudposed to fo out of the house only at night time. The 
Sisters of the husband broucht tiem various kinds of veretable food. 


Tae anonintment ‘ ronel was one t of the formal 
Pecorn ition siven to 4 woman era: | he samo time, during 
16 fourth month, an importa: cGremony wis so held. A woman, 
a1) ed an olabtoal, was also sacl ceed to insure the WSLS SOE RS of 
woman anne her unborn child. The olabtoal knew certain marical 
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formulae which she had inherited from a femalerclative and which 
was regarded as effective in preventing injury or damage to the 
mothor and her child. It was her duty to make two strings of 
coconut husk fiber long enough to co around the woman's waist. One 
of these bands, the dek, was placed above her belly, and the other, 
the tutul, was placed below it. They were to prevent miscarriage, 
and the olabtoal put them on to the accompaniment of magical 
incantations (olai). She was paid for this service in toluis by 
the mother or older sistor of the woman, the number of toluks 
deneniing unon the wealth of the family. 


Toon this occasion the prernant woman was civen a large piece 
nf money by her wicle which she put on a cord around hor neck. 
This atornment, the omebail (from omebibiob, meéeanins "to make more 
round,” in reference to the woman's belly), was for the purpose of 
showine off the wealth of the family. The woman wore it all during 
her orefnincyv, and when she made her first public appearance after 


the birth of her child. 


At the sixth month of a woman's pregnancy, an even more criti- 
cal ceremony took place. This was called bul dil ("breaking open 
the stomach or womb"), and it called for a form of divination to 
determine the outcome of the »regnancy. The oldest sister of the 
husband officiated upon this occasion. She stood in the doorway of 
the nouse, looking toward the peo»rle who were assembilid on the vlat- 
form in front. Her brother sat on one side of the door, facing her, 
wnile his wife sat on the other side. Sho declared that if the 
child was 1 boy she hoved that it would be like her brother, in- 
telligent, clever, and industrious; while if it turned out to bea 
sirl, she hoped that it would be like hersclf, who naturally had 

inilar virtues. me then toot: a husized coconut and proceeded to 
crack it, using a blade made of tridacna shedil. She cast the two 
halves of the shell outside on the ~avenent, where the manner in 
wiieh they fell snve a forecast of the future. If both fell cupped 
upvards, the nrognosis was excellent for a successfull birth. If 
only one turned up, the issue was in doubt; cithor the mother or the 
enild might not live. If both ‘alves turned downward it was defia 
nitely bad, vortendings the death of both the mother and child. 

While this was going on tne woman invoked the ancestral spirits 
(bladek) of both the husband and the wife, and pleaded with. the. :not 
to show anger. No offerings were made to these spirits, either at 
this time or during the ceremony two months oreviously. 


It was during the bul dil that a child was vaid for by the 
finnncinl backer of the husband. A large quantity of fond was 
supplied at this time by the girl's uncle, her brothers, or by both. 
If the uncle wore a rich man, he would try to supply enough food 
to fenst invited guests for a five day »reriod. Common people were 
not so extravagant in the amount of food they gzve to the husband 
and his backer, but everyone pave all that he could. The backer of 
the husband, usually his father, ideally oaid one kluk in return, 
this going directly to tre girl's uncle. In addition, the clan 
relatives of the husband were required to pay three smaller pisces 
of money to the highest chiefs in the wife's clan. THis sroup was 
called okOumaul. The money paid to the unclo was said to be compen- 
Sation for.the food »rovided by him over the »ncriod during which the 
couple lived with him as well as for tye food sup»slied upon the 
occasion of the bul dil itself. 





For the delivery no one was allowed to be vresent except a 
close female relative of the prernant woman and an olabtoal. ~— 
Preferably, the relative was oither her mother or a much older sis- 
tery. No other women,and no mon, could be oresent. Tho mother was 
placed under tne care of an olabtoal for ten days if she were of a 
rich family, and for five days or less, if she were not. She cut 
the navel cord of the child with the sharp edge of a piece of cano. 
The navel cord was always saved. An intimate relationship existed 
between it and the child throughout its life. If it were thrown 
away, it was believed that tho child would turn out to be foolish or 
bade A common expression of reproof to an individual who misbehaved 
was “where is your navel cord!" A less intimate connection was 
supvosed to exist between a child and the after-birth, but care was 
always taken to dispose of it properly. Usually it was buried and 
a coconut tree planted over it. Apparently thore was no association 
between tho health of tne child and the future developmont of the 


trce. 


A new borm infant was rubbed with coconut o11 in order to keep 
it warm and to keep its skin from chafing. It was nlaced ina 
cradle made of the sheath of the botel nut. The whole sheath, which 
sometimes is a font or more wide, was used for this cradlo, the base 
beinc left oven to accommodate tne ‘head and shoulders of the infant. 
The other end was folded and stitched. 


During the five or~ten days during which the mother was under 
the care of the nidewife she was required to observe certain food 
taboos. She was allowed to eat a little coconut meat and a little 


taro, but these focds as well as any otners that she ate had to be 
rovstec or dried. She avoided steamed or boiled foods, and any that 
revo ovil smelling or putrid. Her husband was under no restrict- 
ions. ile was froe to cat anything that he liked and to work or 

fish as he wished. If his wife bore twins hoe could not chew betel 
or wear a red breech cloth. 


During the veriod when these restrictions held for the woman, 
she was required to stay inside the house. She was bathed daily in 
. prenaration made of boiled leaves that had a good odor. In addit- 
ion, her body was covered with a mixture of coconut oil and tumeric. 
This orepnration was placed on her body several tines a day, aftor 
which it was rubbed off with a hot bath in the brew of the leaves. 
This bathinre was called osuru. On the final day of her seclusion 
she was siven © steam bath (omungat, “the smoking"). For this op- 
eration she set on a mat under a covering called a buliukl. This 
was made of a framework of bamboo slats bent over to form a dome 
that was covered with mats. Her hair was tied on top of her head 
ina fashion known as blentulul. The olabtoal was in charge of all 
of this. 


The omungat was the concludine ritual. After that the woman 
was formally introduced to the relatives of her husband and to. 
others as the mother of a now born child. This presentation was a 
ceremonious event with the mother showing off the wealth of her 
family. No food or monev was exchanged, this having taken place at 
the time of the bul dil. Instoad, the husband's sisters wore oblifged 
to brine ten baskets of taro as a gift to his wife. This was called 
dulul because the taro had to be rnasted. Tho mother wore her best 
Clothing anc ornaments and walked from the nlace of her confinement 


uu 


te Sie center of the stone platform in front of the house where her 
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husband's relatives and others were assembled. Her husband's sis-= 
ters had voreviously prepared a carpet for her made from the tender 
wnite leaves of the coconut. While she stood on this, two of them 
washed her feet with some of the same brew that had been uscd in 
bathing her body. One of them then carried the child out on the 
nlatform and made a festure of snowing it to those who wore assembled 
there. Followine this bricf ceremony the husband's people feasted 
upon the food orovided by the relatives of his wife. 


After this public notice of her release a woman still remained 
in her uncle's house for ain indefinite time. She was not strictly 
confined to it unless she was a member of one of the community's 
leading families. She was released rradually from her food taboos, 
and was exvected to abstain from any real labor for several months, 
Women of voor fnanilies were supposed to remain more or less apart 
from other veople for three or four months, while a chief's daughter 
continued to live in retirement as longs as ten months. There wis no 
formal relexse at the end of this period. The woman made her public 
appearance at any time that a social event took place. Tho daughter 
of 1 rich family caused a stir of interest 1t such times. She had 
not been seen for such . lon¢g time that peooloe were curious about 
her and fascinated by her pale con»vlexion resulting from her long 
stay inside the house. 


Aman was releasocd from confinemont at the time of the delivery 
of is child. He could go where he ynleased, but he was not allowed 
to sleen in the same house with his wife for ten months. He slept 
in his club house. He was vermittocod freedom in the rest of his 
activities. He ordinarily ate at home, but he was careful to avoid 
any intimate contacts with his wife. Usually they ate at different 
times, but if not they sat at opnvosite ends of the house and he 


left immediately after the meal. 


On the ninth month after dolivery there was another important 
ceremony called the moros a usel. The purpose of this was to anm 
nounce that the mother and fathor were going to besin to live to- 
gether again in one month. Older female relatives of the mother 
keot a careful count of the time elavsed after the birth of the 
child and they notified her when to prepare the food that she and 
her husband were to eat torether at the time of the moros a usel. 
After the ceremony the public was informed so that everyone knew 
that within a month the man and his wife would be living tosether 
araAin. This custom was very strictly adhered to in the past for it 
was believed that 2 woman would get sick if she had intimate relat- 
eg with her husband during the orohibited ten month interval, If 

he admitted having sexual intercourse during this neriod, or if it 
was susvected that she had, it was necessary for her to be doctored 
by an olabtoal who knew the formula necessary for curing the sickle 
ness caused by it. . Violation of this taboo was a shameful as well 
as a danrerous transfression. 


The namines of a child took place at any time after its birth. 
In this connection the omulut ul system was again brousht into play. 
Nanes were chosed from among the names of those who were obliced to 
give money to the child's financial backers. The man tb name was 
used was sent a vic or some other good food for which he was exvect- 
ed to pray 1 »viece of monsy in return. The verson sele stad was most 
often the father's sister's husband since he was the man responsible 
for giving money to the child's father. 
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Illegitimate childron were said to be in an unfortunate posite 
ion because they had no father to bestow money upon them. Actually 
the money which was called theirs was used by their mother's brother 
or some other guardian, so that the person who lost most was the 
guardian and not the child. Normally an illegitimate child was 
reared by its mother's brother, as it had to be if no one else 


wanted it. 


For second children most of the ritual prescriptions were 
lacking. It was felt that a woman should stay in the house of her 
uncle. The taboo period at birth was repeated with the mother 
abstaining from certain foods and going through the course of 
bathing and steaming. The bathing was considered to be the most 
essential part of the regimen because of its bearing on the futuro 
health of the motner. It is still believod that a woman should be 
given treatments with hot oil and the prenaration of leaves, It is 
said that if a woman omits this, hor oyes will be weak and she will 
be onsily blinded by sunlight. She will get dizzy if she remains 
on lier feet very long and will be unable to work in the taro fields. 
The woman who follows the rules of the osuru will have a strong 
body and will be able to work all day even when the sun is hot. 
Aboriginally the period of sexual abstention was successively re- 
duced by one month for each subsequent birth; for the second child 
the period was nine months, for the third child it was eight months 


and so One 


To illustrate the foregoing discussion and give an idea of 
contemporary practices, the following account of a birth, which 


occurred on March 16, 1948, is given. In some ways it is an except- 
ional case. About 7 P.M. on the 16th an old woman, X, came to my 
door and wanted to have a private conversation with me. She refused 
to come in the house, feeling, as many Palauans did, more at ease 
outside or sitting on the door step. She inform:d me that a young 
woran, 28 (see genealogy p.105),had given birth to her first child 
at 3 peme that afternoon and that the placenta had not yet apneared,. 
This had alarmed her relatives and one of the chiefs had sent X to 
me to see if I had any medicine that would be effective in reducing 
the complications. I told her that I could do nothing but expressed 
my interest in the case. About one-half hour later 37, acting as 

a mother's brother of 28, came to my house and also asked me for 
medicine. He said that 28 had been foolish to stay in the village 
because she had been told to so to the hospital in Koror some days 
before by tho school nurse. She refused because she wanted to be 
with her relatives when her child was born. After we had talked 
about this for awhile, 37 left and a short time later I went to the 
honso-where 28 was staying. This was the home of 36, a district 
chiof, whose wife, 35, was a close maternal relative of 28. This 
woman was acting as the attendant of the sick woman, sitting close 
beside her, and watching after the infant that lay on a cradle mado 
of bctel nut sheath. The chief's house was sunll, consisting of 
Only two rooms, and was crowded. 28 lay ona pallet in one corner 
of the eating room. She was sitting up when I arrived and had her 
Mair done up on top of her head. She had a blanket over her legs 
but her upper body was bare. 35 sat beside her, leaning against the 
wall. Across the tiny room, not more than six feet wawy, were three 
or four older women, among them X and 25, the wife of another mater- 
nal uncle, 24. These women were eating when I arrived. In the next 
Toom were the men. Except for 28's husband and her uncle, 37, none 
of the men had any close family connection with 28. 36 was there 
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poth as chief and as husband of 35. The others had come to consult 
with him about what should be done in wiew of the seriousnoss of ::? 
28!s condition. They suggested that she be taken to Koror on the 
following day, using the cormunity gasoline powered boat, a surcrcest- 
fon which was in agreement with the chief's views. They talked 
about this and numerous other unrelated matters for the entire eve- 
ning. None of thom, with the exception of 28's husband, paid any 
attention to her. As other men arrived none of them looked in her 
direction or asked about her. At one point in the conversation het 
husband said that some men liked to bo near their wives on an 
occasion like this, and that he did. One of the lesser chiefs in 
the rroup said that he did not, and there was quite a discussion of 
this point. Later, 28's husband passed a carton of cirarettes 
around for the chiefs and then left them to sit by his wife's side 
in the next room. He talked to her and tried to play with the baby. 


Talking about this situation later on with X, I was told that 
it was quite irresular according to old standards. In the first 
nlace, she said, it would have been forbidden for people to crowd 
into the house around the mother as they did around 28; and that 
certainly no men, not even her husband, would have been allowed to 
come close to her. 


On the following morning, at about eisht o'clock, I again went 
to the house. 28 was still lying down but was feeling strong. She 
had suffered no ill effects at any time. The same people were pres- 
ent as during the previous evening excent that her father had joined 
the men. By nine o'clock the Ulimang boat was loaded for the trip 
to Koror and 28 and the women who were to accompany her were ready 
to board it. 355 carried the baby in a basket and 28 walked unaided 
and almost unnoticed to the beach where she sot into the rowboat by 
herself. She, 35, and 25 were poled to the gasoline boat and set 
off for Koror. 


28 returned from the hospital on Saturday nircht, April 3rda., : 
and again went to the house of 36. On Sunday and Monday, she did 
no work.. She stayed close to the house but was not confined inside 
it. I was told by 35 that the osuru for her was to begin on Monday. 
It was delayed until Tuesday, when I again went to the house. There 
I found her uncle, 24, her husband, the woman, X, the chief, 36, and 
his wife, 35 in consultation. Technically they were calling this 
the first day of her period of seclusion, although nothing was done 
that day. They decided that she should be confined one week, ox- 
plaining that in the old days it would have been ten days because 
she was a member of the important family of Otonc. 


The osuru began about nine o'clock the next day. Before it 
Started, 2S and her baby were lying down on a mat under a mosquito 
netting in the eating room of 36's house. She wore nothing except 
a skirt. Her husband sat in the adjoining room. 35 was boiling 
leaves in a large iron pot in the fireplace adjacent to the eating 
room. 25 anpeared bringing two baskets of large sweet potatoes. 

Two or three of her small children were with her. They were told to 
leave but they stayed to watch at least the preliminaries of what 
followed. X took charge of the situation. The netting was taken 
down and all the doors were closed. The baby was placed on one side 
of the room and 28 sat on a small mat of woven coconut leaves. X 
first of all did 28's hair up in a knot on the top of her head. She 
then told the other two women to get the oil and tumeric and the 





liquid ready. 


During these preliminarics there was some embarrassment over my 
presonce and some apologies were offered for what was to follow. 28 
and her husband did not seem entirely convinced of the necessity for 
it,and he said that it was an old custom no longer followed by the 
young people. She giggled several times,but after one application 
of the hot liquid to her body, she bocame too uncomfortable to think 
about my presence or anything else except herself. Her husband 
remained aloof. He did not watch what went on very closely and left 
in the middle of it. 


X apylied the oil and tumeric with her hands. Shoe started with 
28's face, then went on to her neck, her back and her breasts. Then 
sxc told 23 to remove her skirt. The 9211 was applicd to her lower 
pody and legs while she sat with her legs extended. She put some of 
it between her thighs herself. When her entire body had been cover- 
ed with this preparation, X asked for a basin containing the hot brewed 
leaves. She diluted it to lukewarm. The basin contained several 
broad leaves of the arbuto plant. She gave three of them to 28 who 
placed one of them over her privates and another under each of her 
thighs. X used two more as pads to convey the liquid from the basin 
to her body. She began again with the girl's face and wiped it 
rather gently; but when she came to her back she slapped the pads on 
and rubbed vigorously. The rest of her body was rubbed in this 
brisk, rough fashion so that some of the oil and tumeric came off. X 
repeated the operation with liquid that was slightly hotter. Then 
sne again applied a coating of oil and tumeric. After this she cajl1- 
ed for a basin of very hot liquid and applied it in the same way as 
before. It was so hot that she could scarcely put her hands in it. 
It was exolained that the oil kept the liquid from burning 28 but she 
was obviously very uncomfortable, She was exhausted when it was all 
over. She put her skirt on, rearranged her slecping mat and pillow, 
lay down with a blanket over her,and closed her cyes. Meanwhile, 25 
and 35 were cooking breakfast, and soon several other people congre- 
rated for their morning meal. 


28 was given the same treatment that afternoon around four 
o'clock. On succeeding days she had others at nine and four. She 
was confined to the house, doing nothing except sleeping and resting. 
Her husband did as he liked. Neither observed any food taboos. She 
received her last treatment on Sunday morning,April 10th. This was 
the day for her reappearance in public and for the formal announcc- 
nent of her motherhood. Her mother's brother equivalent, 24, was 
theoretically responsible for assembling the food to be given unon 
this occasion to the relatives of her husband. 


Saturday was therefore a very busy day for the female members 
of 24's (and 28's) family. They cooked various kinds of food from 
dawn until midnight of that day and all during Sunday morning. They 
prepared taro, brak, a fow fish, some tridacna, a small pig, some 
sweet potatoes, and a small quantity of rice. The bulk of the food 
was taro and brak, with noticeably few fish because they are scarce 
during this period of the northeastern trade winds The key woman 
was 25, She was assisted by 35, 39, 44 anil 5°. S7, th adoptees son 
of 35, helped with the building of the fires and with the killing of 
the pig. While the food was being prepared, 24 stayed around, sit- 
ting in the house, but not working. The chief, 36, did likewise. 

They and their families ate together during the course of the day. 
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On Sunday morning, women of 28's husband's family began to 
arrive from other carts of the district bringing presents to her and 
the baby. Her fomale relatives crowded into the house where she was 
staying. 24 and the men of his family were congregated in another 
house across the street. There were only a few of them and they had 
a meal by themselves at about 1:30 in the afternoon. 


Shortly after three o'clock, 28 was given the final applicat- 
fon of oil and tumeric. Then she was bathed and the "steaning" took 
vlace. Only women wore present for this and they were her relativos. 
They sat in the sleeping room while X and 35 attended to 28, who 
upon this occasion sat upon a low box in the middle of the adjoining 
extine room, Three of hor relatives stripped to the waist and 
applied oil and tumeric to themselves. Two bamboo slats, crossed 
at ricght aneles, were bent over 28 to form the framework of the 
buliukl. This was covered with mats. The three women with the oil 
on their bodies got under it with 28, They were on their knees, 
one at her back and one on each side. he front of the buliukl was 
left partly open so that a basin of the infusion of fragrant leaves 
could be pushed under 28's lers. Then three larse pans of freshly 

cooked and steaming brak were placed under the buliukl and its open- 
ing closed for three or four minutes. 


Following this, 28 was dressed in her best. First, X applicd 
oil to her hair, combed it, and arranged it ina knot on top of hor 
head (blentulul). Then a crown of flowers was placed on her head, 
She put on a short cotton skirt, and over this a grass skirt made in 
she traditional way for her by X. This was the rerular women's 
skirt of aboriginal days. A broad leather belt was cinched around 
her waist above the skirt. This belt (obtek) simulated tho one that 
used to be worn by adult women, Aboriginally it was made of three 
strands of coconut husk fiber, was about two inches wide, and had 
the same function as 4 corset; that is, it constricted the waist of 
the woman and kent it from sagring. 


When these preparations were over, 28 was ready to make her 
formal public appearance. Her husband's female relntives had con- 
sresated and were sitting on the rround in the shade of trees on 
tne cugse of the yard of the house where 28's uncle, 24, and those 
associated with him were sitting Tiese men did not come out of the 
hovse during the subsequent nerformance; they only peered out occase 
lonally. The three women who were steamed with 28 accompanied her 
as she came toward the yard where her husband's relatives were 
collected. One of these attendants carried the coconut leaf mat 
that she had used to sit on while she was bathed in the house. An- 
other brought a basin of the liquid. The mat was placed on the 
ground in front cf 22ts husband's relatives. Shoe came forward and 
stood on it while holuing a flower in her hand. Two old women, the 
Sisters of her husband's father, splashed her feet and lower legs 
with some of the same preparation that had been used to bathe her 
body inside the house. 


The act of “washing” her feet took only a very short time. The 
two old women wiggled their hips as they did it, in obvious imitat- 
ion of the movements of women in their dances. Por all except the 
Oldest people present this action was unexpected and it created 
considerable amusement. It was not intended to be humorous, how- 
6ver; it was in accordance with the traditional pattern. The youngr 
People had not witnessed such a ceremony before and the movements 





of the women struck them as funny. 


After her feet had been washed, 73 wes directed by one of 

her attendants to turn around and face her uncle and the men with 
him inside the house. With this brief resture of recognition sho 
and her attendants left the scene. From this time on she was froe 
to do as she liked. Sho stayed around the house all the following 
day, just resting. Formerly, she would have been required to stay 
inside the house for at least ten days more, but on public viow. 
Sic front panels of the house were romovec uyon such occasions so 
that neo 216 could see the mother and her child from the outside. 


There werc very few peonlc »resent to witness this public 
apoerarance of 28, praicticall; no one outside the two families 
involved cxceot for a number of curious younzt peonle. This kind of 
q ovublic Gaisplay of a woman after the erly of her first child is 
called nemas1x. This one was arranved for my benefit. Peonla of 
thirty-five years of aze and younz or volunteered in conversations 
that they had not seen one before. Upon questicning others, it was 
found thet those of forty years and over hid seen one. or two sucn 
nerformances when they were small children. The cus ‘tor, th 1orefors, 
‘as been practically abandoned for many years. Further inquiry 
——— out that the chicf, 3€, was responsible for the revival 
because he knew thet I was interested in old customs. He later told 
me, upon question, that he nad provided most of the food for the 
foast civen 2&'s husbani's relatives, and that hs received no 
oiyment in return for it. Althoush to 11 outward appearances the 
rirl'ts uncle, 24, was her soonsor, he actually was not. 


This fact accounted for many of the irreruliritiss thit wore 
evicent. One of these was the prominence of 36 and his collaboration 
with 24. According; to the rules of omulu'tul 36 shovli not have 
sunpplicd food to 243 tho reverse should have taken place. Also, 
throutnout tne food preparations 25's brotuers, the aosroprinte 
suppliers of food for her husband, 24, were not in evidence. 
Finally, the fatuor of 28's husbanc did not make his appearance for 
S.e nemasa of his daur:hntere in-law, ana did not mike a payment for 
3G Too. Giant was fsiven to his relatives. These and other irreru- 
l:ritics of detail were understandable in the ligt of the chief's 
admission after the coremony was over. 


It can be assumed that the public aspect of the birth 
ceremony has lapsed, even thourh the private fseatures, and especially 
the need for the bathing of 2 wom sn for at least five days after 
the birth of her child, are still reeirded 2s essential. However, 
it should be pointed out that another of these public céremoniés 
took place in Ulimanz during the last week in May of 1948. The 
motivation for this second nemisxe within a short time after the 
first, following = lanse of so many yenrs, is not quite clear. It 
is doubtful whether it marked the bercinnine of a revival of the 
practice, because there are many Polauans, esvecially among the 
youns nenole, who think trat the whole thing is foolish and a waste 
‘f time. A more likely explanation is that the second exhibition 
YAS stimulate by rivalry, Since it was sponsored by another 
2ominent family in the community, psrhaops to impress mo. 


To judre from prac S Ove ne st fiftoen to twenty years, 
‘boricinal Lirth customs hive been cor rably and probably 
Me Irmanently modified. $ men a orernant woman are 
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now much less stringent than they used to be. Women take them more 
seriously chai their husbands do. The men are more embarrassed in 
talking sbout them than their wives are. ‘Women believe that thoy 
will suffcr ill effects if they do not co throurch with the osuru; 
end although thoy are reluctant to talk about this to outsidors, 
they are convinced that it is a food thine. They say that thoy 
were made ashamed of this ant other customes connected with bife 
crises ceremonics by the Jdnpanese. Othorwise there is no secrecy 
connected with them. A number of details conncscted with childbirth 
are recaried 1s non-essential and have boon omittad by most women 
for many yours. Almost no one nowadays employs tric olabtoal or 
uses any of the things suvolied by her, such as the waist band for 
the preenant woman. Many women still worr tie omebail, the bok BCG 
of money caisnvlayed durins their preenancy. The bulliull 

stoaminr oneration connected with it has fallen into disuse'as al 


suc syecial coiffure. The meal fora man anid his wife after the 

lone perio’ of sexual abstinence no longer occurs, nor are there 

anv fand or work taboos abi ig by tie woman, «&onen tend to follow 
tic ulet rocormended by Japanese Ioctors, which includes the drinkirs 
it gsouns and virious dis of iigutdes Pho ten months of sexual 
abstention after the th of a first c} id is no longor observed; 
this mattor is left up to individual diserction. There is no 
lonrer any restriction upon a woman's a “ep after delivery 
beyond the personal requiremonts of her physical condition. she 
stays home until she feels tnat she can ralk around and sne soes to 
work in the fields when she feels strong. It was said that, on an 
avernce, ten days intervenes between birth anc her return to work. 
Ven, however, urse their wives back to work as early as they aro 
eble, an? women frequently take pride in their ability to resume 
thoir former cuties within a week or less. 


The appeal to supernatural tecrniques is undoubtedly much les 
common then it was oe rears ago. Almost everyone donies the 
the midewife can do any rood with incantations, anid asserts tact sthe 
is ne longer called upon for this vurpyse. Tare are, however, two 
or three women in the district of Nerarord who know trese formulas 
ani it was Aiscovered that one of them had been summoned secretly 
to help te rirl, 28, before she went to the hospital. This woman 
employed an infusion of herbs and mace use of a verbdb2l formula to 
inc-uce the piacents to come out. It is probable thet such techniques 
are resorted to in times of emerrency when there is nothins else to 
be tone, even if t-ey are not normally used. 


no longer observed The Japanese discourasred 

tie payner ne a1 man's father Auxi ng his wife's pregnancy, so 
this w»s modified into a custom approved by them called the senrk. 
-1b8 34 2 DAY ong: mo? at tne time of the birth of a child. It is 
a father to tne financinl sponsor of the woman. 

spanese it bacame standardized at 100 yen. Many psople 
aes > custom altogether, ani today it is uncertain in the 
individunl case whether a payment will be made or not. 


, 


The custom of a woman coinr to stay with her mother's brother 
is still followed to some 2xteont. There is still a strong feeling 
on the part of most women that they must deliver their children in 
of a close maternal relative. They do not stay in their 
brother's home for ninco months, and few at the present time 
much as Sitios or four months with this relative prior to 
heir child. In indivicual instances an uncle insists 
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upon this, because he wishes to play the same for financial gain. 
Important men still feel obliced to make a gesture of following tho 
custom. If they are ambitious they request a woman and her husband 
to stay with them for a short tino, even if this must be done after 
the birth of the child rather than before. One prominent chief in the 
Nearard district insisted upon the custom not morc than ton years ago 
when Mis niece had her first and second children. She and her huse- 
band lived with him for over six months and were supplied food pro- 
vided by a hired keromel. The same chief in 1948 requested another 
niece and her husband fo stay with him after her child had been born 
in the Koror hospital. He did this in spite of the fact that his © 
home was too small to accommodate the addition to his familys and in 
spite of the fact that the young woman and her husband wanted to po 
OMe e 


ror the wajority of the peopl. there is today little formal 
recornition of the birth of a chiid. During tho tizie that a woman is 
regainins: her strength sne is visited “sy both her relatives and those 
of her husdand. Ali of ther. bring presents to her and to the baby. 
Like the Japanese, they bring, <ifts of such things as soap, towels, 
and dress f90cs. wv also brin:: ford to the nother during the time 
when she cannot work. They agreé upon a schedule among themselves so 
as to keep her sup,lied and cali individually and not as a group. 


Fro: this it will ap ,ear that only a few of the old customs cone 
nected with childbirth erc still regularly follcwed. One ts the dis- 
vlay of family wealth in tne forn of the ormenail. <sAnother is the 
Yathing, or osuru, which is sone for four days by tie sister or 
mother of tne woman after the birth OF Cam child. Oni he fifth day, 
shu is free, ana she sim,ly goes to the pudlic bathing  -lace and 
washes hersclf. Tuucric is rarul. usec since there is very little 
of it to be had. It is said that it is n> longer cultivated by the 
woucn as it uscd to be, and that only « few of ther. still have small 
quantities of it laid by for sjecial occasions. Care is still »e- 
stowed upon the after-oirth and the nivel cord. The cord is kept 
for one to two years, aftcr vwi:ich a ¢irl's is buriccé in a taro patch 
nd a st ie is placea betucon the youn; leaves of a srowins, coconut. 
er or the mother ef a woran 
erved. Tie attitudc behind this 
fevling of shanuce it has a 


: d 

The ta’ upon anyone exacezpt the sist 

ee ancenint at a birth is still os 
striction is something riore then a 

ita connotetion. The Palauarns say that an unreletee woman has 

"ansther body" and it is forbidden her to sec the private parts 
another fazily. 


this reason that ralauen women are reluctant to fo to 
ital for the delivery of thoir childrer:. They are 
the treatient may receive there is <ood. They do 
ie ‘te 4 cemined by the doctors because they sre peor: a cif 
country,” but they do not want netive nurses to see or ettend to 
their intimate needs. This is why so many cf the woinen, even those 
whe are younc, refuse to ¢¢ to the hospital. 
afccling of uncasiness and resentizent. 


Pe Japanese tines very few women went to thc hospital for 
sliverics. They were sen here oniy if they were surgical 
Tiere wore several doctors noror ‘with private offices 
could go for wedical attontion; | wost of thor used the 
of trained Jevanc se tuidewives. Phone Foren Called upon 
their patients at the hoes of the latter anc charred modest fees 
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for their services. Womon from Baboldaob and other islands stayod 
with relatives in Koror when they wore in need of attention by these 
specinlists. Most of them feel that this was an excellent plan. 
They were not reluctant to be attended by the mid-wives because they 
were foreifn vomen. 


The Palauans have a further objection to present hospital 
usage, although it, too, can hardly be avoided under the circun- 
stances. This is the necessity, sometines, for examining more than 
one person in the same room. They *%col very embarrassed under such 
circrmstances and will avoid examinations then if they can. On the 
omer land, alnost all Palauans have great confidence in tho American 
doctors. They have the highest admiration for the hospital staff 
both as individuals and as professional men. Thoy always contrast 
them with the Japanese doctors and with the rough treatment and lack 
of consideration that they received before the Americans arrived. 


By government regulation all births must now be recorded with 
the office in Koror. Reports are made by local school teachers, 
clerks, or chiefs who use regular forms for this purpose. A vnerusal 
of these records shows that twenty births were reported from Dec- 
ember 7, 1947 to January 31, 1942. Three of the deliveriés so 
reported were in the hospital; three others were reported as ille- 
gitimate children. 


Infant mortality while the Japanese occupied the islands was 
relatively hifrh. There was a decided slump in the birth rate during 
this nericd, too, if the testimony of the natives themselves can be 
accepted. Many of them voluntarily remarked unon this to me. Very 
often they opened the subject of the increaso in the birthrate in 
the few years since the war, and asited me for an explanation. It 
evidently is something obvious and mystifying to them. Several 
times my attention was drawn to the case of a child born to a woman 
whom everyone, including herself, had come to believe was barren. 
Several survrises of this nature occurred during the months I was 


in Palau. 


The attitude toward illegitimato children is interesting. There 
are several such children now whose fathers were members of the 
Anovican armed forces. Most of these cases involve girls why live 
in Koror, or on Peleliu or Angaur, but there are some girls who have 
visited these localities and thon returned to their homes on 
Babeldaob. Almost without exception thsse irregular births are 
regarded less seriously than those cases in which the fathers are 
Palnu men. When Palau men are involved, the mother of the child is 
shamed, and the situation is regarded as deplorable, mainly because 
of the social consequences of the irregular setup when thsre is no 
marriage. The stigma that is associated with this condition derives 
not from moral, but from economic considerations. The child of such 
an irregular union must become the responsibility of its mother's 
brother and there is no opportunity for him to engage in exchanges 
with its father. The child is at 2 disadvantage because of the trad- 
ition by which men normally undertake the financial responsibility 
for their children and provide a patrimony for them. Every child 
should have such a sum of money which is nominally his; if he does 
not he is made to feel ashaned of this inadequacy of his father. 


When the fathor of an illegitimate child is an American the 
Situation is viewod in a different licht. No shame is experienced 
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py the mothers of the childron or by their familios. They are not 
censured and they do not seem to be self-conscious about their pos- 
{tion. On the contrary, it spo,ears that they are proud to be the 
mothers of children who are part American. Many times women have 
called my attention to their children or grandchildren and said with 
oride that they look like Americans. Some girls are so eager to 
have children by American men ae thoy are willing to do so even 
though they lmnow that they cannot be married to the child's father. 
The reasons for this co back to the teachings of the Japanese. They 
taught the Palauan school children that their blood was inferior and 
thot it was because of this biological fact that the Japanese were 
intellecturlly sunerior to them. They did not advocate inter- 
marriage, but the Palnuans seem to have mate the inference that was 
supcested and decided that children by Japanese men wero culturally 
suncrior to fulleblood Palauans. They certainly came to this con- 
clusion by themselves with resvect to the Americans. They assert 
with confidence that childran with American fathers will surely be 
brichter and more ndmirable thin native children. They fully expect 
these children to frow up to be like Americans and to be the envy of 


their fellows. 


wiost women nurse their babiss. There are a few who find them- 
selves incapable of this and must make some other kind of an arranre- 
aent.e Aboririnally if a woman hed no milk 1. close female relative 
vould nurse the bn iby. Failing that, some other woman had to be 
hired. The payment for this service wns especially high because 
most women ‘lid not want to do it. They had some mystical notions 
ae it and did not like to breast-feed children of another family. 
It was so8sil tle to get a woman to nurse an unrelated child for a 
nese of months, but in most cases it was necessary to appeal to 
someone else after that. 


So far as I was able to learn, the practice of paying wet- 
nurses no lonrer continues. Relatives nurse children when their 
mothers are unable to. This happens even upon ocensions when a 
wonan is too busy to attend to ner child as, for examole, when 
dances or work orojects aro in vrorress. A few women now mike use 
of cannea milk and baby bottles, and many more would do the same if 
these thines were available. Those who have them set them throurh 
frienis or relrtives who ave visited Guam. The supply of bottles 
and ninnics is not adequate and several times I was asked to send 
fer some by miil order. 


+ 
LS 
8 


Women i1re reluctiont to nurse their babies in the »resence of 
americans. Presumnbly this is because of Japanese attitudes. The 
Javanese required Palauan women to cover their upver bodies in 
mMblic, and it seems that they expect the Americans to feel the same 
WAY. At any rate, they do not nurse their babies when an Ancrican 
is »vresont unless they snow him. Even then they are likely to be 
osbarrassed and attempt to turn aside if this is possible. 


Very young infants are left in the care of someone else when 
their mothers go cut. They are put to sleep in one corner of the 
house. They are not clothed, but are covered with cloths or 
blankets. In many homes there are mosquito nets that are used to 
drane over the snot where the baby lics. When the child is old 
enourh to be carried it is held in the arms until it is able to sit 
alone. After that, it is expected to learn very soon to hang on by 
itself. Children between one and two years of are are sometimes 
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carried astride the hip of their mothers, but more typically they 
ride the small of hor bick. Tho woman puts her arms behind her and 
grasps one wrist with her other hand. The child's legs project in 
front undor hor arms while he grasps hor upper arms or her neck with 
his hinds. Most of the responsibility for staying on is his. Very 
fow woron Anve adopted the Japanese method of carrying thoir infants 
by moans of a crossed bick-strap support ticd over the shoulders of 


the mother, 


Children up to the age of three or four usually go without any 
clothing, The period of nudity for boys extends much beyond that 
for girls. .It is not uncommon to sce boys of five or six with noth- 
ing on, but girls of threo or less are clothed with at least a loose 
dress. Girls are taught modosty patterns much oarlier than tho 
boys and one rarely sees a girl over the age of six without some 
kind of home-made bloomers or nants. Small boys put on breech 
cloths whon thoy arc six or seven yenrrs old; for dress occasions 
they wear shorts. Beyond this age the sexes do not mix in the nudc, 
but there is not the extreme precaution or concern to be shicldoed 
thot is found in some societies. Boys and girls up to tho age of 
ten bathe together and little is thought of it. Even beyond that 
age there may be some mixing at the bathing place, but if so the 
lowcr body is 2lwiys covered, the girls wonring their pants and tho 
boys their breech cloths. In seneral, men and women bathe sevar- 
atcly, and individually, because there seoms to be a pretty well 
observed gentlemen's agreement that allows for vrivicy in bathing. 
Oftcn . man and his wife bathe together, but so far as I was able 
to obscrve this tnkos nlace only aftor dark. 


Children take naps whenever and wherever they fool like it. 
Thoy 2re able to fall asloep almost anywhere in the most uncomfor- 
table positions, and they slecp for long intervals, Thoy are not 
mut to sleen at spnecificd times during the day. They sometimes go 
to bod before dark and slecp all night; but unon other occasions 
they stay up lnte even by our adult standards. 


Babics nevcor wear diapers nor anything that is comparable. 
They relieve themsolvos when and where they fecl like it and their 
mothcrs clonn up after them. Infants are induced to urinate by 
naking 2 hissing noise. Otherwisc toilot training methods are not 
obvious. Children are givon considerable freedom with respect to 
urinntion. Up to the ages of six or cight they reliove thomsclvos 
anywhere around the house and even on the public trails. Children 
of five years also defecate wherever the urge strikes them, Their 
parents scold them but clean up after them without punishing them. 


Childrcn are rarely spanked or exposed to any other form of 
physical ounishment. Occasjonally a mother switches her child but 
this hippvens only when she is exasperated and she endures much 
before she resorts to it. On tho other hind, parents often scold 
their children and shriek at them. In fact, they habitually shout, 
repiurdless of their real annoyance or the mischicof being dono. Tho 
tonc of the voice is sometimes startling in its harshness but ono 
Soon leirrns thit this is 1s far as most pcople intend to go in dis- 
Ciplining their children. Thoy shout in a stridont voice and use 
angry gestures and facinl expressions but seldom do anything morc, 
The children come to take these reactions as a matter of course and 
frequently sive them no more than passing attontion, It is note- 
worthy thnt all oldcr people remonstrate with young people regard- 
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less of whose children they are. All adults, especially if they are 
old people, feel free to caution, advise, and yell at children. 


The care of children is fundamentally the rosponsibility of 
their mothers. The women do all of the chores connected with their 
rearing. Men fvequently play with them and tend them, but rarely 
will they do more than this. When a child must be cleaned up, or 
cleaned after, or when it must bo fed or kept away from certain 
dlaces, the mother and not the father is responsible. Women cannot 
take their babies when they go to work in the taro fields and so 
alnost daily someone else must watch after them. The ideal arranre- 
nent is to have older children in the family, especially cirls ared 
from cicsht to fifteen. When there are girls in the household, the 
younger children are their main responsibility, and they are burden- 
ed with them througn most of the dav, They carry them wherever they 
co, and are never permitted to get far away from ther. 


When there are no girls in the fanily, or if they must go to 
school, someone 6lse must take care of babies while their mothers 
work. Sometimes grandparents assume the duty; but when this is not 
possible, fathers must do it. When the men are not fishing they aro 
usually doing something around the house, or they are simply sitting 
and talking. In any caso tyney can, without much trouble, watch 
after their children. Several young mon in Ulimang rerularly took 
tncir children with them when they went to work at the coconut oil 
mill or on the public buildings that were being erected in 1947 and 
1948. When the men are not around their wives cannot go to the 
fields until an older child comes home from school. This nappened 
in several families when the young men of Negearard had to fo to 
Pelolivu. in order to get materials for the now community >rrojects. 
It is not uncommon for old men to watch after children, either at 
home or when they are sitting and talking in the club house. They 
often take them when they stroll about the village to drop in on 
each other. Chiefs sometimes sit raround in informal conversation, 
holding the babies of unrelated women who are at work close by. 


Children of four or five nre very seldom left alone. Someone 
always takes care of them, and they call for considerable attention. 
They demand to be held most of the time, and will not let their 
sister or mother or other caretaker out of their sieht. If they can 
avoid it, women will not leave their babics, cven though taking thon 
to some places is burdensome to themselves and unsetting to their 
children. During tho month of January, 1948, the young women of 
Nearard practiced their dances every night wntil very late, and 
most of thom took their babies with them. They dropped out of the 
dances from time to time to feed the infants, or hold them when they 
cried; otherwise they aletea than on blankets on the floor to sleep 
through the noise of the singing and dancing. 


Women indulge the wants of their babies, and demonstrate their 
affection for them. They are not allowed to cry for long, and are 
nacified by fondling, feeding, and by close physical contact. This 
attention is all the more remarkable because it is the only instance 
of a genuine, outward display of affection that one sees. The 
fathers of children also amuse and indulge them, but never to such 
a marked derree. They carry them around and try to “een them pace 
ified, but they do not display affection for them. Their attitude 
is matter-of-fact and detached. They are gentle with infants, but 
do not give the anpearance of having any real sentiment for them, 
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The contrast bctweon the close bond between a mother and her 
paby and the lack of attachment between oarents and their adult 
children is one of the most striking aspects of domestic life in 
Palau. The relations betwoen an older person and his parents are 
devoid of those marks of love and affection which we associntse with 
tmt relationsnip and which they as infants learn to oxpect. In 
fact, it is impossible to determine who tho father or the mother of 
a Palauan adult is just by observing the relations between them. Up 
until the time I left Palau I continued to be surprised with the 
renenalozies I collected. Thoy revealed filinl connections which I 
had not suspected. Even after knowing two individuals for months, 
it often did not occur to me that trey were father and son, for ex- 
amnle, because there was nothing in their outward behaviour that 
would indicate it. I had, in fact, come to think rather unconscious- 
ly that many pneople, if not most of them, Ad no parents. Perhayps 
this is a reflection of the Palauan attitude itsclf. I am inclined 
to think it is. In any cvent, this situation is quite different 
from the one in which brothers and sisters were involved. There is 
no difficulty in learning about this relationshin by ordinary 
observation. Brothers and sisters are in intimate association; they 
visit each otner and in many ways are in daily conperation. But 
from the frequency with which parents visit their children and from 
ther common overt indications of close relationshio, the observer 
yas no clue as to which of the associates of the man is his father. 
‘y6re is, in fact, not only an emotional gulf between them, but in 
many cases actually some latent antagonism. 


The passage of a chilc from one of these extremes to the other 


not a eradual one. There are at least two marked steps or le1vs 
1 the rap between the way in which an infant is treated by its 
orrents and —_ way it is resarijed when it is an adult. The most 


re] 


* 


mrked brenK urs when the child is about fiv _Jears ola; the 
sccond at cane the age of alolescence,. Soicas five a child is nut 
uoon his own resnonsibility. He is also nlaced in charsce of someone 
other than his nother. The break in the oattern of child care at 
this are is evident, and so are its consequences. Instead of grad- 
valls; relaxins their concern for their children, inothers rather 
abruptly turn away from them and make them fend for themselves. 

Tniey no longer show affcetion for tien and physically dissociate 
themselves from them. Instcad of carrying tnem everywhere, they 
mite them walk; instead of answering to their cry, they go about 
tnoiy business and insnore the child's vigorous protests. At about 
this time, ton, they bosin to sneut st them and attempt to anoly the 
ineffective ai isciplinary Gevice of speaking harshly te them. At 
this time teasing revlacos indulrence. Often either one or both 
of a child's parents tease him about his body or ahout his wants or 
about his crying. They laush at him with others in quite a detached 
WAY. 

The child of five years or so resdonds to this sudicn reversal 
in the attitudes of his parents, especially his mother, in ways 

that are typical of frustration. The most common reactions are 
tantrums. One often sees children, esvecially ete boys, thnrowins 
fits arnund the house or in vublic because their mothers will not 
carry them, feed them, or pay attention to then ways that they 
are accustomed to. The child throws himself on the eround and 
frovels in the dirt. He diss into it with his finrers and toes and 
throws it around him, meanwhile screaming and tensing his muscles 
ina varoxysm of frustration. Mothors pay little attention while 
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this is goinrc on, anc sometines it lasts for fifteen minutes. Often 
the child, attempting to distract its mother who is walking about 
the house or moving along the trail, gets up from one fit and moves 
closer to the moter, to arain throw himself on the ground near her. 
Ocensionally she attenpts to tease him to stop his crying; less 
often she gets a small switch and strikes his legs. Usually she 
sencs anseider brother or sister after him or finally picks him up 
herself. Sometimes, as a last resort,she takes him to the lagoon : 
and either throws him in the water or threatens to do so. 


At this are, the child is not abandoned; he is simply cut 
loose from his mother's apron strinvs and turned over to some older 
child. This child, normally a girl, becomes a step-mother to hin, 
tr the extent tuat she takes care of his physical needs. Psycho- 

logically, ‘however, the child is bereft. He is left emotionally 
stranded because his mother discontinues her demonstrations of 
affection for him and her substitution in the form of the older sis 
ter is not adequate. The relations between the young stéep-mother 
and the child are quite impersonal by comparison with those he has 
‘“nown up to now. He finds this adjustment difficult, and probably 
never really recovers his confidence in adults. At least he begins 
an life of emotional separation from his varoents. 


Desvite this rather sharn break in attitude, children continue 
to be treated with consideration because of their immaturity if not 
out of tenderness. Many thines are eRpeenes of them durins the 
followinzs years, but much tolerance is siown uv to adolescence, 

They are riven a fair number of rewards for rood behavior and for 
accepting their responsibilities. Adults, particularly old men, 
exnibit an interest in xreeadolescent children, even if they cdo not 
‘oulder the burden of raising them. Durins these years young 

nenole are oermitted thines that they will not be allowed as adults. 
\ woman vrovides her husband with food which she may or may not 

share with him in a conmon merl. Very oftem, she eats after he does, 
even when there are no visitors. Pre-adolescent children, however, 
usunlly cat with their fathers in the home; and upon vublic occas- 
ions when men cat together in the club house they summon their 
e“*ldren or crandchildjren to share their pvortions with them. This 

is in m-rked contrast to the later relations between them. Because 
of the importance of age in determining social position, young men 
and women never publicly eat with the older men. They are required 


to associate with the womenfolk. 


It is the cleavare between the young and the old which cruses 
the second breach in the relations between parents and children, this 
time more yvarticularly between children and their fathers. During 
adolescence, and sometimes before, both boys and girls in aboriginal 
times joined clubs made up of individuals ‘of their own sex and 
approximate are. These organizations will be described later on; 
here it needs only to be pointed out that in joining thom a boy and 
a pirl cstablished allegiances and emotional attachments outside 
their families. The essontials of these clubs persist at the pres-e 
ent time, there being at least four provnoings of individuals in 
every community based unon are and sex. Tere is a younr men's 
oreanization, 2 younr women's orcan nization, and similar social units 
for the older men »nd the older women. Because of these formal 
croupines and the social distance between the young and the old, 2 
Palnuan child is thrown into more immed ia te association with people 
of his own ice thin he is with } f snts A young man identifies 
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himself with his club menbors and with their interests rather than 
with his father whose interests coincide with other men of his own 
are. The older are croup is in control of community affairs and it 
dominates the young. Very often in Palau, as elsowhore, the concerns 
and the ideals of the young and the old are in conflict. These 
antavonisms 2ro magnified in Palav because age distance does not 
posit them to be softened by personal relationships. Father and 
gon in Palauan socicty are often in hidden conflict, and mutual 
Jistrust and antaronism is by no means an unusual foature of their 
relationship. Because of their identification with their own are 
groups on all public occasions they are physically soparated and 
their relations aro of an impersonal character. When there sro 
meetings of the whole community, father and son are lined up on 
opposing sides of most issues, a young man feeling that he has more 
in common with his club brothers than he has with his father. In 
short, these clubs create tensions within the family and incroase 
the social distance that already oxists between children and their 
fathers. To some extent, what is true of the father is also true of 
the mother for she is in a distinct category from either her son or 


her daughter. 


From this it will appear that by the tine a Palauan is adult, 
he has become rather cetached from his mother and his father. 
Either in infancy or lnter on he has become estranged from them and 
no longer has any omotional ties with thom. At best he tends to 
rerard his father and his mother rather objectively and at the worst 
he comes to think of them mther cynically. There is no longer any 
voisis for renl communion or interest; the only thing that remains is 
the business-like relation between a child ant the man who finances 


aU 


him throuch the oarly years of nee acult life, and this n situ- 


tion from which a vounr nen wants to oscape as soon as possible. 
In time, therefore, a relationsh that begins as a sentimental 
attachment turns out to be . business arranrencnt which is unstablo 


because £8 is cppressive, 


The detachment of parent and chile is encouraged by the system 
of adoption which has already been ciscussed. It will be recalled 
that children sre moved about like nawns in a financinl fame over 
which they have no control. Their wishes are not consulted and they 
may at any time in their lives have te change their basic attitudes 
toward certain individueals. The attitude toward the person whom 
they have learned to call father or mother may suddenly be considered 
improper with respect to that individual and more applicable to some 
one Glse for whom they have no particular rerard and may not even 
know very well. Thoy are required to mke a fundamental readjuste 
ment in their thinking and feelin; in order to conform to the demands 
of their new “emestic status. They must behave toward comparative 


Vs 

strancrers as if they werc mothers and fathers; they must fit new 
ace mates into their 91d patterns of brother and sister relatione- 
Shins. And, as has becn said, this readjustment may be called for 


more than once in the lifetime of an individual. 


It is therefore not survrising that there are no marked overt 
ations of an individual's attac*’ment to the other members of 
amily. His actual feclings are another matter; but there are 


for believing thit most Palaucans are frustrated because of 


rounetnees which k their efforts to cstarablish firm emotional 


tacts. Antaronisms, when they exist, aro lstent and for the most 


; 3 
part unconscious; and since they are culturally tabooed, one cdo 
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not find clear-cut outward expressions of thom. At the same time, 
thore are numerous indications that such antipathies and resentments 
are a component of Palauan personality. 


One indication of this is the emotional reaction occasioned by 
a man “throwing his children away." The approved thing is for a man 
to sponsor his own children, or to turn them over to a member of his 
own family. If he or his family refuses to do this, they invite 
criticism that is socially sanctioned. One hears bitter comments 
about fathers who fail in this respect, not only by outsiders, but 
by the children of the men themselves. Almost without exception, 
Palauans deplore a man's action in rejecting his children in this 
way and they do not scruple to sneer at him. This is not just 
because he has allowed his children to so to their mother's brother. 
It is because it gives everyone the onoportunity to express antafon- 
isms toward him that have accumulated in the past experience ofr cach 
one Of them. It is easy for a person to resent his father's throw- 
ing him away--too easy when we consider that the results are no 
different when a child is adopted by his fathers sister's husband: 
(who is no relative at all), and yet complaint of the father in 
this case is not in order and is not expressed. 


Palauans are self-conscious about their practice of adoption. 
In recording genealogsies I sometimes found it difficult to get a 
nerson to be entirely truthful about listing foster children. 
Frequently informants would not volunteer distinctions between their 
real and adopted children, though they showed no hesitancy in sivinge 
the information about other families. Sometimes, even upon direct 
question, they denied a foster relationship, or omitted all refor- 
ence to an adopted child. Upon occasions informants were frank in 
tuo interest of truth, but requested that I say nothing about the 
information they gave me to their wives or others in the family. A 
few individuals were in oven revolt against the custom, saying that 
they could see no sense in it, and declaring that they would neither 
adopt the child of another yverson nor permit one of their own to be 
adopted. 


In individual instances it is possible to get beneath the self- 
orotective rationalizations that are accepted as explanations of the 
custom of adoption. Some unusually candid persons will admit that 
the motive is not solicitude for either the child or its parents, 
but the desire for financial advantage. This admission will be 
followed by the oft-heard apology for Palauan customs--it is meknit; 
"boad"--whether with toncue in cheek or not, it is often hard to 
decide. Under some circumstances an individual will admit that 
parents feel a twinge at the loss of a child through adoption, but 
add that the regret soon passes and that they readily become adjust- 
ed to the new domestic relations required by the change. 


On the whole, it is the children who are hurt by the custom of 
adoption and not the voarents. The latter, as adults, are already 
accustomed to the vattern that dulls their feelings of affection 
for anyone, children and parents alike. It is not that they are 
heartless or cruel. Life is simply that way--devoid of any deep 
attachments--children must learn to accept things as they are. We 
need not go beyond a reflection upon our own attitudes toward child- 
rearins to understand this philos.pliy. 


In addition to their many kinds of individual amusements, 
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children »lay several games, and these follow the course of fads. 
In Ulimang in August, young boys played topos. At the same time 
poys and girls of approximately six years of age spent quite a bit 
of time catching buttorflies with small nets made of a coconut mid- 
rib with a pocket of spider's web. For a short time after that 
older boys took an interest in bmpromptu musical toys. They made 
small flutos of cane which they blew at one end. They also held 
blades of grass betwcen thoir thumbs and forefingers and played 
recopnizable tunes with them. About November boys of ten and twelve 
beran to make Y-shooters, using strips of inner tube for the elastic 
bands. Shortly after that they switched to blow guns. They used 
them for target practice and also to hunt pifreons and other birds. 
These two interasts seemed to have been rather short-lived. About 
Decomber boys of the same age apt began to playa: aniwe celia. 
"ening around the house." This was played between two or more con- 
testants, each of which had a large nail that he, in turn, threw 
into the rround in an effort to mako it stand upright in successive 
throws around a firure litre an clongated dumbebell drawn in the 
sand. A contestant was permitted to makes throws progressing around 
she firure until Ais nail failed to stand or until he missed and 


it landed inside the figure. 


Jacks was a very popular fame with young girls throurchovt most 
of the year, They used bass of stones and no ball. Scvcral bags 
wore used ina variety of toss-ups and pick-ups combined with manioue 
lations of the hands and legs. Skipping rope was also popular with 
cirls of fourtecn and younger. In Soptoubor Girls of this ago also 
played sames betwoon two contestant s using a pattern marked on the 


sand for a vlaying board on which counters of croton leaves were 
moved, The same rosembled chess or checkers but I did not learn 


the rules of vlay. 


I never saw children playing with dolls. On the other hand, 
young sirls of six or eight ove: stonilly pl: yed as scults. Sometines 
they used their younger siblings, treating them as their own child- 
ren. Sometimes they imitated their mothers by wearing dresses or 
shoes or by nainting their lins wit’ liovstick. These activities in 
imitation of siult life were not common; it may be that their lifo 
as a child is already too much like adult life for it to have play 
anveal for them. 


In addition to these amusements, school children almost daily 
Played severnl kinds of froup ball fames. Baseball and several 
games on the order of prisoner's base and keen away wore played 
usine basket-hballs. Boys and girls torether playod the last mention- 
ed games. PEesides these sports, in which toans were made up rather 
spontancously, athletic contests of several kinds were orranized 
and encovrared by the terchers on svecificd lave during the school 
weck. In these contests the boys and sirls were separated. 


, Physical indevendence is encovraged in youn; children. As non- 
walking infants their safet:r is well guarded. They are carefully 
watched to see that they do not fall from the house floors that aro 
raisod two or three feet from the eround. But once they aro able 
to ret around on their own feet, little attention is paid to then, 
Children of four and five play with the heavy bush knives that are 
thc wost important tool of their mothers with an abondon that makes 
an American wince. Little boys and girls of the same age play in 
the waters of the lagoon and on rafts without any adult supervision, 





and often without #duilt knowledge. They seldom roam far from their 
honcse=they do not want to be fer from their mothers--but no care is 
exercised to sco that they do not. 


Young boys have fewer tasks than sirls, which is in accordance 
with tho adult pattern. As soon as they can wield a spear boys go 
fishing in the laroon by twos and in larger groups. Sometimes they 
go with their fathors, but this is unusual excent in case of fish 
drives with nets close to shore, because the older men favor deoper 
water and adult company. Fishing by the boys, like that of their 
fathers, is undertaken at their whim and has a element of svort 
about it. Boys of six to fifteen yoars of age are required to do 
very little. By contrast, their female ago mates have well defined 
tasks. In .2ddition to their baby tending, girls collect sea urchins 
and other stranded forms of marine life in the lagoon at low tide 
It is 2lso their duty to collect the dricd sheaths of younr coconut 
fronds that are used for fire wood. They help their mothers in tho 
dry fields, and are sent alone to dig sweet potatocs in the gardens 
that arc often found adjacont to tho homes. They nlso havo to keep 
tioir yards clean by sweening them and cutting the wceds at least 
once a@ week, Many yards have borders or beds of flowers, planted 
and tended by young girls. They also plant sugarcane, potatoes, or 
any other home garden food plant. 


Avoriginally young peopole of both sexes began to assume 
obligations to their comnunity when they joincd their clubs with 
are mates of their own sex. They continued to work for their fam- 
flies, but were required to do certain assigned tasks in the inter- 


costs of their village or district. The boys, but not tho girls, 
lived toseether in club houses, Both scxes however worked in rrou: 
unon the orders of the chiefs. Tnis situation has not been greatly 
modified. The work groups still function. The school now plays a 
nart in the allocation of dutics to young people below an indefinite 
age that is somewhere around fifteen years. A considerable part of 
the extraecurricular activities of the school children is in the 
nature of work projects for tne benefit of the school or the com= 
munity at large. 


The school, operating for nine months of the year and in 
session from five to six hours a day, is an important social and 
recrertional center, Indeed, at the present time this is its 
primary contribution to the lives of the young peoplo aged eif¢ht to 
Cichteen, Students learn classroom discipline and respect for their 
teachers: male social contacts and form cliques of friends; play a 
variety of rroup cames, and gravitate to the school grounds in out- 
of-school hours for casual meetings. Many affairs between the sexcs 
berin in this atmosphere, and some of them lead to marriage. 


There is no formal recognition of nubility. It annears that 
there has never been any for younf men, unless their entrance into 
Club life can be so regarded. This cid serve to introduce them to 
adult patterns of behavior, but its heginnings did not always 
coincide with the onset of puberty. Kramer reports that adolescent 
givls were artificially deflowered by their mothers. After this 
Operation leaves were kept inserted in the girl's vagina for periods 
up to ten months. During this time intercourse was forbidden, but 
immediately following this period she was coached in tho matter of 
sex and encouraged to offer herself to men for money. Kramer says 
there were "schools" taught by older women where girls learned the 
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arts of orostitution. He emphasizes the avarice of parents and the 
scheming of sirls to attract only the richest men, irrospective of 
thoir personal tastos. 


Tho menrol institution is notorious and well remembered by most 
Palauans, Althouch it was forbidden by the German government in 
1905. The law was apparently rather effectively enforced. Under 
the native systom, young girls voluntarily entered men's club houses 
to live for several months with a man of their choice. They were 
careful to avoid club houses whore close male rolatives wore living, 
and therefore they usually went to a village othor thant heir own. 
They lived in these club houses with the full consent of their par- 
ents; in fact, usunlly upon the insistence of tho guardian and fin- 
incinl backer, wnio was normally their father. They attached them- 
sclves to an individual man in the club house and, at lsast to all 
outward anpenarances, romained faithful to him during their stay. 

Tho girl's -cunardian veriodically brourcht food to the chosen man, 

and in tho end reccivod a Nioce of money that had a value dependent 
upon the status of the individuals involved. Very often the ree 
lationship thus established between a young man and young woman 
evirinated in their marriare. Just as frequently, however, tho girl 
roturned to her villare and was later married to someone olso in 
accordance with her guardian's wishcs. Her period of servico in the 
club house did not stigmatize her, ind many rirls of both high and 
low standing ongerod in this form of prostitution. 


Sometimes the entire membership of a young woman's club organ- 
ization undertook an expedition to another district to offer them- 
selves as prostitutes to the men living in one of the club houses 
there. When this haovened it was not due to individual choicc, 
but was upon the command of the chiefs. In consequence, all of tho 
women, without exception, wore required to f0, even though some 

nicht be marriod. There was strict discipline within the club and 
if one of the women refused or failed to comply with the orders of 
its loader, she was severely rined. Sometimes it haopenod that a 
woman who was reluctant to leave ner husband was kidnapped by her 
fellow members. The husband had no recourse, ospecially if he were 
aman without standing in the community. No young man would contost 
the ordors of the chiefs but the son of an important man might be 
riven more consideration than common people. Toa large extent, 
however, the wholes matter was rograrded as an affair of the club "and 
nonc of the men could do anything nbout it once the chicfs had 
decided upon sendine its women to 1. friendly district. 


here were traditional restrictions upon expeditions of 
menrols, A wealthy district would novor send its womcn to a poor 
district. Pairs of villares developed a reciprocal pattern of 
mensol exchanges. Many villases on Babeldaob stood in this relation- 
siin to Koror, among thom the village cf Ngbuked. Women who weet on 
an oxpodition lived in the friendly village for several months. At 
ths end of this time a large amount of money was forthcoming from 
their hosts. Each man in the club house who had been associating 
with one of the visiting women gave her 2 small amount of money 
Which she turned over to her financial guardian. In addition to 
this, all of the bslub members contributed . much larger sum that 
went to the chiefs of the village of the a: To this was added 
4 contribution by the chiefs of the host villar A group of 
menrols would thorefore bring back to their “hone “village a signifi- 
cant amount of monoy. Those who bencfited most were their chiefs. 
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It was as a result of a mengol cxpedition to Koror on the part of a 
group of Ngbuked women that this villare became an important place. 
In the past it was known as a rich villare. The large piece of 

monoy that was given to the Mad, the chtef of the village and the< 
number one chief of the district of Ngarard, at that time has roe- 
mained in the pnossession of his successors up until the present time. 


Palauan standards permit a considerable degrec of sexual freee 
dom among the unmarried. This is an old: pattern that has changed 
vory little since the coming of foreirners, derhaps bocause the 
latter as a wholo have found it unobjectionable. In the old days, 
at least, sexual relations were encouraged 1s long as thoy were on 
4 business like and lucrative basis. This situation provided the 
setting for courtship, which was, and continues to be, conducted in 
secrecy; and for marriare the initial phase of which took, and still 
takes, the form of a trial marriaco. 


Boys and girls are still supposed to carry on their love 
affairs out of sight of their parents and theoretically without 
their knowledge. If, after experimentation,a boy and a girl find 
that they would like to be marricd, each once speaks to his finan- 
cinl sponsor. If the match is accentable the reuardians hold a con- 
sultation and agree that the couple should begin to live together. 
Almost always they begin to live as man and wife in the home of the 
zirl's cuardian, normally her father. There is no official or 
public recornition of the fact that they have decided to be marricd. 
They are, in fact, not yet marricd and will not be until the bride 
orice is naid at some future date which will be decided upon by tho 
ruirdian of the boy. Evcoryone knows of their intentions as a result 
of seeins thom living together They may live that way, with the 
youns man heloing to supoort the housenold of his father-i n-law, for 
an indofinite time; but most veovle want to go through with the 
critical event that sirnalizes marriage as soon as it avpears that 
the couple are comnvatible. The couple rr decifc te scvarnato at 
any time during this interval and they may do so without any 
ceremony. Normally, two or three months is thought to be enough 
time for thom to make up their minds and “ar the father of the boy 
to assemble the property that it is necossary for ‘Aim to five to 
the father of the girl. If the boy's fathor takes a longer time 
thin this, he is liable to criticism for being slow in payment, and 


S212 Poy Lees: 1968 1° Aon, 


Courtshin is still carricd on in an atmosnhere of socrecy in 
accorcince with the fiction that ynaronts should not Imow what their 
children have in mind. Sometimes these preliminarics are carried 
on-in school and boys and sirls ofton write notcs to oach other 
Signifying their interest in each other and their desire to be 
marvied. They carefully kocp these notes concealed from their pare 
ents until they have definitely cone to a decision. A boy does not 
come openly to the home of his cirl friend. If they are not in 
School, or do not have some othor means of Jirect contact with each 
other, the boy may ask a thy to act as a go-between and make 
artanfoments for secret meotings with his swectheart. When a boy 
comes to the home of his swo sthecrt and sits there as if he belonged 
bore, daeewe food with the members of the houschold and talking 
freely with thom,it is to be assumed that he has decided to marry 
the girle Under such circumstances the father of the girl takes it 
for rranted that the couple have como to this decision and he may 
Open the subject with the young man. 
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In consequence of this tradition the Palauans are amazed and 
shocked at the American methods of courtship which thoy have ob- 
gerved in practice by members of the Armed Forcos on Koror, Angaur, 
and Peleliu in the last fow years. The people who live there have 
become more or less accustomed to the ways of Americans, but their 
actions still cause comment by the natives in the outlying regions 
such as Nearard. These people, upon thoir visits to the southern 
islands, are shocked to sec an Amorican arrive at a girl's houso in 
a jeep, sit and talk freely to her father and other members of the 
family, and then take her out for a ride. By Palauan custom, this 
would be tamtamount to . declaration of marriare, or at least of an 
enrasoment. 


different. In the event that an older man wishes to marry an older 
worlan, ne engages an intermudiary to open the question with the 
financial guardian of the woman he intends to marry, unless hoe is a 
person of little consequence, in which case he speaks for himself. 
The proposal is accompanied by a small piece of money, called a bus, 
which is handed over to the woman's cuardian. The latter sits in 
that part of the house reservod for him while the emissary sits at 
the other end, or at the door nearest to the head of the house, 

Ye tenders the bus in his closed fist and transfers it to the fist 
of the other man who peeks at it furtively and puts it away. If 
this initial payment, which is to hold or "anchor" the woman, is 
satisfactory, the two begin to live together just as young peonle 
do, but in this case at the home of the froometo-be. Lator on he 
must convey the remainder of the bride price. 


It is vermissible to speak of the money paid by tre groom 
or his father as a paymont for the bride because it is considered 
to be such by the Palauans themselves. They speak of a man buying 
his wife,using the same word (omar) that they use in speaking of 
buying food or any other commodity. When a man is roady to make 
the payment, callod orau, he notifies the father of the girl , 
whereupon tho latter, together with his relatives and in-laws, pro- 
ceed to assemble food for the feast that is to be given to the 
father of the boy on the stipulated day. The amount of the orau and 
the amount of the food together depend upon the status of the two 
families that are involvod. The amount of the ono determines the 
amount of the other. If the two fanilies are of approximately 
equal social status, which is the iceal sought after, then the two 
annunts will be in equivalence and their absolute amounts will be 
determined by whether the two families are high or low in the social 
scale. If there is 2 discrepency in their social rating, there is 
still an attempt to make the amounts coincide in value but the 
absolute amount is determined by the greatest effort of the lower 
ranking family. That is to say, less money will be paid for the 
daughter of a poor man than would be paid by the same individual 
for a bride of his own social position. 


The assembling of food and money for a marriage follows the 
pattern that has already been described. A man calls upon his wife's 
brothers, his nephews, his sons and daughters for food and service 
as the dowry for his daughter. On the other side, a man expects 
help from his brothers and his sisterst husbands to make up the sum 
of money to be paid for his son's wife. A man can, ff he wishes, 
do all of the work, or supply all of the money that is necessary by 
himself. In that case he alone profits from the transaction, since 
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he is not obliged to repay anyone. If a man is weaithy and has a ~ 
number of brothers-in-law, all that he necds to do is make demands 

yoon his subordinates and others who are obligated to him. If, on 

the other hard, he is a poor man and cither does not have brothers- 
in-law, or does not want to call upon them, he has to exert himself 
to make a decont showing. 


In one casc that I observed an old man undertook to supyly the 
food nocessary for his daughtor's marriaso through his own efforts 
and the efforts of his son and dauchtcr-in-law. His reason was 
that he wanted the money solely for himsclf. He was a poor man of 
lov) status and Imew littlo of the formalitios expected at such 
tincs. He was doubly handicavoped by the fact that his daughter was 
to be married to tho son of a chief in another village. He worked 
hard for several days to collect food, but had to buy most of it 
with American money. His son fished for two days but was not very 
successful, so fish had to be purchased from other people. He also 
had to buy a turtle for $3, approximately ten baskets of taro at $2 
each, and a few luxury items such as coconut syrup. In all, ho 
spent about $50.00 in cash. In return he received $150,plus a piece 
of Palau money that was not of great value. This amount is not a 
high price for a woman (at least $200 in cash beine a minimum among 
hich ranking families), a fact which was appreciated by everyone 
present at the transaction. It was, however, the cxpected thing in 
this case because of the difference in rank between the principals. 


In the payment of the bride price there is the same reluctance 
to part with money that has been noticed for other occasions. This 


was evident in the case of the orau mentioned in the last pararraph. 
The father of the bride in this instance lived in Alap. His daugh- 
ter had been living with her husband-to-be in Niwal for two months. 
When her father arrived in Niwal with the food for the feast he 
strayed with his sister's dané’:ter's daushtor, named Umerang, and her 
husband, Three times a day for two days Umerang and her two daughe 
ters prepared trays of food and sent them to close and influential 
relatives of the sroom-to-be, This was the means of "farming out" 
the financial responsibilities of the father of the boy, and it 
served two purposes; to invite those who were exvected to take an 
interest in the match and to obligate them to contribute money in 
return for the food. Those activitics were merely preliminary. 

Thc climax came on the third day when the bulk of the food ws pro- 
pared by many local women relatives and sisters-in-law of Umerang 
and served to the relatives and in-laws of the croom's father. 


During these activities the girl's father stayed aloof, alone 
in the house of Umerang except for the presence of his two "fathers," 
the husband of Umerang 2nd an older man from Geklau who was his real 
brotherein-law. They sat in silence waiting to be called by the 
boy's people. The time set for the transfer of the food was noon, 
but as time went on and no summons came the three men began to get 
anxious, Custom demands that the boy's father act with haste upon 
receiont of the food to show his eagernoss and ability to pay for it. 
Otherwise the father of the girl has tho right to press him for 
payment. This move was urged upon the girl's father in this caso 
by his two advisors. To meekly wait for a summons long after the 
deadline, they said, would indicate a lack of self-respect. The 
Old man accordingly set out for the house of the boy's fathor, com- 
2elled to nut on a bold front that obviously belied his reluctance. 
Before he apveared to confront the relatives of the boy, their con- 
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tributions were collected by his fathor. The amount given by each 
man was rocorded in a book that was turned over to the father, the 
total amount being about $250. From this, $100 was placed unon a 
nlate and covered with a piece of napor. On top was ldid a small 
round barrak. When the girl's fathor was called in, he took his 
position across tho room fromtho boyts rolativos, sitting between * 
trie trro men who stood to him in tne relationship of sister's huse 
band. Ho was adressed by a spokesman for the boy's father who, after 
some proliminary and flattering remarks about the superior qualitics 
of his daughter, made some excuses for the absence of some of the 
boy's relativos-which was the reason for the small sum of money that 
could be offered for the girl. Thereupon he passed the money plate 
to the girl's father. Tho latter was ill at case because he was out 
of his clement. He passed the plate to his two assdciatos after 
taking a quick look at the money in it. These mon wore of littlo 
help, despite the fact that they were supposed to act as his father, 
that is, as his advisors and sponsors and spokesmen. They said 
nothing and passed the plate back, thus throwing the responsibility 
for accepting the offer on him. They avpeared to bo embarrassed at 
having to support him against the high ranking mon across from them, 
At this point they were joined by the second chicf of the district 
wno intondod, apparently, to lend the weight of his prestizo to 
their side as a sort of balance to the vresonce of the first chief 
who sat on the onposite side of the room. He said very little 
eithor, but the moral supvort of his costure was helpful to the 
eirl's father. The latter, feeling his infcrior position and lack 
of training in such formal negotiations, seemed to bo tonguc-ticd. 
He did not know what to say, thoush it was evident that he was not 
satisfied with the offcr. Evoryone exnected that. His embarrass- 
mont was so obvious that the snvokesman for the other side finally 
broke the ice and told him to speak un. Scveral other relatives 

of the boy added words of cncourngpement. Finally a young man, his 
nephew, moved up and sat in front of im. After a few minutes of 
private convergation the nephew tool: the plato back to the spokes- 
min for the boy's people and quictly told him that the amount was 
not onough.e They huddled together to decide upon their next move. 
One of them quietly approached the first chief for a brief, 

inaudible consultation. After he returned to the huddle another 
fifty dollars was added to tho vnlate and it was roturned to the 
girl's father. Again there was indecision on his part and no 
assistance from his advisors. Finally, his nephew conferred with 
him arain and advised him to take the American money, but to reject 
the picce of Palauan money. Tho $150 was taken off the plate and it 
was passed back to the other side with the request for another piece 
of Palauan money. At this point, tho girl's father anpeared some- 
what relieved and was able to make some humorous remarks at which 
everybody laughed. Soon tho plate was returned to him with a better 
but still small piece of Palauan money on it. He accented it, 
whereupon it was passed around the circle so that everybody could 
look at it. Tho old man was feeling much better by then, and he ~ 
made several moro jokes. The spokesman for his opponents asked thom 
for a five dollar bill to sive to him because he was so pleasant and 
Casy to ect along with. All of the money except the five dollars 
was given to one of his brothers-in-law, Tho latter carefully put 
it in a purse which he carried in his hand-basket. Later, when the 
girl's father was asked why this was done he said that it was 

becauso his handbag was so old and worn out that it was not fit to 
hold such money, The real reason was that he, boing low class, was 
treated as a child. His brother-in-law was carrying out the form of 
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peing his father and sponsor. Later on, the money was roturned to 
him. 


Toluks were also transferred at tho marriage just described. 
While the boy's father was collecting the men's money, his mother 
was making up a basket of women's goods in her part of the samo 
housee The basket contained dress goods and, at first, ton toluks. 
Five of the dishes were taken back, though, when several women stated 
that ten woro too many for a girl of an unimportant family. The 
toluks and dross goods were later given to Umerang, the closest 
femalo relative of the cirl's father, because her mother was dead 
and sho was “with" hor father. Hoe requested that one toluk be given 
to his son's wife for her assistance in the preparation of the food. 
The rest wero kept by Umerang to bo held in trust for the bride 
until such timo as she will be allowed to handle her own property. 
She will not come into possession of them as long as Umorang lives, 
but her obligations will be taken care of by this older woman. If 
her father had been a wealthy man, she would have gocn given more 
toluks, and more would have been distributed as compensation to her 
female holpers. Tho sister of her broti r's wife, for instance, 
would have received one. So would the wife of her father's nephow, 
Instead, the a@ress goods was used to pay for services. Umeranr dis- 
tributed pieces of cloth at her discretion. She kept some, and save 
the rest to her two daughters and others who had prepared the food. 
Sho also fave a piece to the wife of the second chief in consider- 
ation for the “suvport" he eave the girl's father during the marriare 
negotiations. The nephew received no compensation for his services, 
However, if at some future date he wishes to build a house or needs 
financial assistance in any way, he may fecl free to call upon his 
uncle. If his wife wore to dic, ho could oxpcct money from his 
uncle to make up the vatrimony for his children and tho sum ho would 
nocd. to pay to his fathcr-in-law. 


Marriage forms have been changing during the vast forty yoars. 
Aborisinally the bride ana groom were not oresent at the foast whon 
the orau was paid. The entire mattcr was strictly a business trans- 
action and there was no need for the young couple to be vresent. 

At the present time some familics in some communities are making 
tentative efforts to adopt the marriage feast, called m&ringil a 
pitil, in imitation of either the Japanese or the Europeans. The 
bride and groom are present at these feasts and thoy are given 
alvice on what is expected of them by any important person who wishes 
to express himself. Ordinarily the counle make only a brief appear- 
ance and depart without cating and without participating in, or ovon 
observing any of, the negotiations. In some cases in the past, tho 
bride and groom have been present for a marrisge supper during which 
they sinped rice wine from one cun. Their relatives did likewise, 
and then all ate torether. The other trind of marriage feast is 

Older than this Japanese form and was introduced by the Christian 
missionaries, convied, it is said, from tho marriage feast that is 
described in the Bible. Tho feast at the Niwal marriage that has 
just been described was sunvosed to be of this characte?, but its 
alleged protyne was scarcely discernible. Neither the bride nor 

the froom ate withthe others. The bride made a brief apvearance 
before: the meal, dressod in her best, to hear some remarks addressed 
to her, after which she retired: to take off her good clothes and go 
back to work helving with the food arrangements. Throughout the day 
she worked with the other women, and ticre was nothing to indicato 
that all of the activity was oriented about hor. As a matter of 
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fact, it was impossible to guess who tho bride was, There was even 
less to identify tho groom. He was not in the village for the 
marriage ccremony. Ho had beon sent to other villages to request 
his relatives to come and join his father and contribute the money 
that was expected of them. He did not return until the day follow- 
ing the payment of orau. 


Very much the same thing happened at a marriage in Nguked in 
May, 1948. In this case, Oshima, the son of Ngirahonger, and Kumie, 
the daughter of Kumederang, had been living together for about two 
months when the orau was paid. The fathers’ 68f the couple were the 
principals in the negotiations. During the morning of the day 
agroed upon, the women of the house of Ngeredok, tho clan of the 
pride, were busy assembling and proparing food for the feast. She 
worked with her younger female relative who were cooking over open 
fires outside the house of her family head, Arurang. Inside the 
house the older women peeled and pounded taro. Among them were the 
wives of Kumederang and Arurang; also two sisters-in-law of the 
bride's father and soveral of his clan sisters. The husbands of all 
of these women sat inside the house talking while their wives worked. 


While all this was going on, Neirahonger and his financial 
helpers met in the house of his wealthiest brother-in-law. There 
they arrived at a tentative estimate of the amount of money they 
would be willing to pay for the bride. At one o'clock, they as- 
sembled in the Nguked club house, the men sitting along the walls of 
both sides of the building towards the front, the women going to the 
bac]: ond. They bofan to collect the bride price soon after their 
arrival. A toluk was placed in front of Ngirahonger, and the second 
chief of the district, as a neutral varty, began to address the 
group, advising them on:-the way in which they should proceed. A 
young man who could write was called upon to sit beside Ngirahonger 
to keep a record of the contributions of American money. He put 
down the name of each donor and the amount given. This took a long 
time. The money was passed from one person to the next to be 
finally placed on the toluk. Eighty-three dollars and fifty cents 
was collected, a faét made known when someone questioned the recorder 
during a long lull. This was not cnough, and after the chief had 
given a brief talk on this point several men added enough to bring 
the total amount up to $100. A cover was then placed over the money 
and it was taken to the chief for his acknowledgment and approval. 


At three otclock food beran to arrive at the club house, carried 
on trays by the female relatives and helpers of the bride. Her 
father and the men sup»vorting him came at the same time and they 
arranged thomselvos in a closc hudcle around a door on one side of 
the club house. The older women of tho house of Ngerodok came, too, 
and they joined the other women in the rear of the Dbuillding. The 
talk turned to trivial matters, and finally the question of marriage 
customs was brought up, probably becauso of my vrcsencc. Somcone 
volunteered that in the old days the bride and groom did not appear 
On occasions like this and that the food was not really for a 
marriage foast. The chief thon pointed out that, at least partly 
for my benofit, they were going to make this a new-fashioned 
ccrenmony. There was one difficulty: the groom could not bo pres- 
ent. He worked for tho Native Boat Association, and it was doubtful 
Wether it would arrive in Ngbuked that afternoon in Sime for the 
ceremony. He did not get there, a fact which was interesting bee 
cuase the orau could have taken place on the following day or at any 
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time thereafter. The bride, though, did make her appearance. Sho 
was sent for and when she came to the club houso tho chicf directed 
that she sit between her father and her father-in-law. It was 
obvious that these two mon did not like the idca. The girl also 
felt out of place. All were uncomfortable when the food trays were 
distributed and one was placed in front of the bride and her father. 
Neither of them ate. The father gave his tray to his daughter and 
she, aftor making a gesture of eating, passed it out the door to her 
rolatives. It is to be noted that the discomfiture of the father ~ 
and daughter was the result of their being put in an unorthodox 
position on two counts. In the first place, a man should not eat 
the food that he has given to someone else. ™n the second place, 
men do not eat with womon upon formal occasions, and especially not 


with young women. 


Before anyone began to eat, the chief offered a few words of 
advice to the bride, most of what he said being obvious. He stressod 
the importance of the step that she was taking and omphasized that 
it was not a cheap thing to do, meaning, of course, that it was 
expensive for both families and therefore laid certain obligations 
upon her and her husband to mike the marriage binding. One or two 
other’ mon also addressed themselves to her and to others in general 
along the same lines. While these vroliminarios wore going on, a 
small cup of hot coconut syrup (ilaut) was sot before each man. 

When this had been consumed the chief gave the signal and everyone 


began to cat. 


After the trays had been cleared away, the real business of 
the meeting started. The bride left her father's side and he re- 
joined his associates in their huddle near the door. Ngirahonrer 
drew the $100 out of his pocket and placed it upon a toluk in front 
of him. A piece of Palauan money had to be added to it, and it was 
up to someone to volunteor to discharge his obligations to 
Ngirahonger and his son by making an offer. As the boy's mother's 
brother, the burden of this responsibility was mainly upon a man 
known as Spaniol. After long deliberation he therefore placed’a 
kluk on the pile of bills in the toluk. This was taken to the chief 
who acknowledgod it and gave his approval, but indicated that the 
Palauan money should be covered with one of the American bills be- 
fore it was taken to the girl's father. The latter quickly fefused 
the offer. Neither. the American nor the Pelrcuren money was satise 
factory. The plate was returned and more contributions were forth- 
coming from a few of Ngirshonger's helpers but he added the major 
part of another $50 himself. The kluk was exchanged for one of 
greater value. This time the amount of Amorican money was acccpt- 
able, but the kluk was not. After much consultation with those in 
his group, Spaniol substituted a larger kluk. This was accented. 
By that time it was late afternoon; the company did not break up 
until about six o'clock. 


On this occasion, the groom's mother assembled ten toluks, ten 
pearl shells of the kind that women use for cutting taro, 25 pieces 
of dress soods and a quantity of soap. These things were given to 
the girl's oldest female relative, but not at the time when the 
negotiations described above took place. They were paid less form- 
ally at a later time. Some were distributed among the women who 
had helped with the preparation of the food; but the major portion 
of the toluks and the pearl shells were kept in trust for the bride. 
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This marriage presented a good example of the intricate tangle 
of oblisations that can result from the establishment of fictional 
blood ties (ulak '1 klauad). Kumedorang, the father of the bride, 
was the clan brother of Arurang. As such Arurang was obliged to 
help Kumederang supply food for the marriage foast of his daurhter, 
which he did, with the aid of his wife. This wife, howover, was. the 
assumed (ulak '] klauad) sister of Ngirahonger, the father of the 
groome Ngirahonger, as a brother-in-law, was therefore oxpected to 
contribute food, through his sister, to Arurang who owed him monoy 
invreturn for it. In consequence of their fictional brothor-in-law 
relationship the roles of those two men was the reverse of that 
wnich would be expected: Ngirahonger supplicd food, through Arurang, 
for his own son's wedding, and Arurang contributed £00 to Ngirahongor 
for the purchase orice of his own clan daughter. Spaniol's position 
was also anomalous. Oshima was his sister's son, to whom ho owcd 
substantial support in buying his wife. At the samo time, Spaniol 
belonged to the bride's clan of Ngeredok, having established ulak 
'] klauad with a momber of the clan many years ago, Hence he was 
supposed to help the bride, and specifically to insist upon a res- 
poevesee price for her from himself He compromised by having his 

ounger brother sit with tho firl's relatives, as a sort of sub- 
stitute for himself, helving them press thoir demands for a high 
brice nrice--resvectfully, as behnoves a younger brother. 


I obtained a list of the contribdutors to this orau with the suns 
that sney contributed. It is not necessary to reproduce this data, 
nor to elaborate further unon the complexities of relationships 
that it revealed, since it bears out the generalizations made in 
the last chapter. It may be noted, however, that it showed clearly 
the modern tendency to depart from the traditional pattern of 
pooling family earnings. “Men contributed money to aid their older 
brothers at this marriage just like anyone else, which means that 
they had serregated and retained their individual earings. It 
also appeared that they exnected to have their contributions 
remembered and returned to them at some future date, just like 
anybody else. Upon question they denied this, but both the account 
book and some of their remarks testified otherwise. 


It is not to be denied that some marriarces take place because 
youne people are personally interested to each other. This factor 
may be operative in most cases, at least initially. It is also 
true that older counles become reenuinely attached to cach other. 
Some married psople have a sincere revard for their spouses, and 
jealousy is not unknown. There is a native term for jealousy, and 
some past and-present evidences of it& fury. Sometimes two men are 
jealous of one woman, or a wife is jealous of hor husband. 
aAboriginally it sometimes hapvened that 2 wife refused money 
compensation for her husband's philandering, preferring to attack 
and mutilate his paramour. There is now a woman in Airai whose 
ears wore slashed off by a irate wife for this reason. 


Still, it must be said that love as wo understand it plays but 
4 small] part in most Palauan marriages, and is not considered to be 
Ccsontial to them. hnildren are expectod to take their parents! 
advice on a mato; and 6ven though a couple may he personally 
attractive to coach other in the berinning, their marriage soon 
séttles down to a practical arranrement with little room left for 
4 sentiment that is not cultivated by custom. In the majority of 
Cases there is little evidence of genuine affection. One almost 
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never sees any overt demonstrations of affection botweon husband and 
wife. It is considcred bad form to display any tenderness in 
public. The accepted nattcrn is inst the reverse. Sometimes a 

man and his wife berate cach other in public or in private, but 
rovally a woman does not dare to talk back to her husband. Husbands 
peat their wifes, somotines with sticks. They are restrained by 
fear of retaliation by tho woman's reletives, and this is one 

reason why women like to live close to the home of a brother. A 

man can be fined for attacking his wife, but most women fear 

further vengeance if they tell on their husbands. 


One evening a young married woman was looking through the 
vages of an old Life magazine that I had when she came to a picture 
of a eirl clasped In the arms of a man and hodding a letter 
crumpled in one hand. She asked mo the meaning of this and I 
referred the question back to her. She said that in her opinion 
the couple were kaisumisum (embracing) because the girl was afraid 
of something and had run to her friend, or maybe her husband, for 
orotection. After reflecting upon this for a little while, she 
said she believed it was likely that thore was something in the 
letter that had terrified the girl. The idea of love did not 
secur to hor as an explanation for an ombrace. Later on, while 
talking to an old chief, I used the word for ombrace saying that 
when I reached home I was going to teach it to my young daughter. 
The iden amused him and he added, “momisumisumak, ak mekurasm," 
"come embrace me, I am cold." The idea Ehat I had in mind did not 
occur to him. 


Either because of their own views on the subject, or because 
of insistence on the part of their parents, most Palauans are 
married for financial reasons. A min who is ambitious must have 
brothers-in-law, or sons-in-law,who will provide him with cither 
nonoey or food. An equally important consideration is a man's need 
or a wife's labor. In many instances, this is the obvious reason 
for marriage. The marriage 2t Niwsal described above is a case in 
point. Although the bride's father was sixty-five years old, he 
had bcen negotiating for two months for 9. wife of his own before 
his daughter's marriage. He was a widower with no womin in his 
household to supply him with taro and work for him. In consequence, 
he lived a very meager existence by Palauan standards. Without a 
wife he was at 2 disadvantage becauso he lacked both the products 
of a woman's labor and the help of a brother-in-law. The relatives 
of the woman he hoped to marry did not regard him as a good 
investment and they endeavored to place a very hich cash value on 
her, The money that he reccived as the bride price of his 
dauchter was essential to his own marriage afid-he planned to use 
it for that purnose. In addition, the marriare of his daughter 
established valuable connections for him with an important family 
through his son-in-law. This he fully realized, and he began to 
take advantage of it within two weeks after the marriage of his 
daughter. He had to contribute money to pay the carpentor who 
replaced the floor in the Alap club house, and in order to get it 
he immediately called upon his son-in-law, inviting him to a small 
family feast to indebt him for the amount that he needed. 


I was told by one woman that Palauan women in goneral are 
quite anxious during their first pregnancies and do not want their 
husbands to get out of their sight. Many young women at this time 
€0 in search of their husbands if they sare absent for long from 
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the house. But after the birth of the first child they do not care 
where their ‘iusbends are, and many of then would be content if they 
stayed away indefindtely. She wont on to say that women crow weary 
of bearing children and if they knew any way to avoid it they would. 
She related how she had attempted to abort her fifth child by work- 
inc strenuously while she was carrying it. he said that this was a 
common orectice. 


Polycyny is still practicec by a fow men. The number has never 
besn very croat; neither has the number of wives possessed by any ~ 
ono of thome According to Keate, the head chief in Koror in 1783 
had five wives. This secms to have been a large number by Palauan 
standards. As can be understood from what has gone before, only 
wealthy men, or those who are quite ambitious, can hopo to mect the 
many obligations that are entiuiled through marriages to several 
women at once. Missionaries have probably had a minor influence 
upon the decrease in the incidence of polygyny over the last forty 
years. Three men in the district of Ngarard each had two wives 
during my stay there. None of thom ever indicated this fact to me, 
nor did other people, when I obtained their renealories. There 
secmea to be a deliberate effort to conceal this information from 
me, Although I believe it would have been admitted by the men them- 
selves had I put a direct question to them about it. As it was, I 
learned about their secondary wives only incidentally and from over- 
hearing talk about them in conversations. 


It appears that when 2 man has more than one wife he is exvected 
to keep them separated in different houscholds. Sometimes their 
dwellings are in different districts so that the husband snends part 


of his time in ono place and part in the other. This was the case 
with one of the men in Nrearard. The other two had wives in the sane 
district but their homes were in different, although closely adjoin- 
inc, villages. 


Polvandry was unlmown to the Palauans. In fact, they had never 
heard of a woman having more than one husband and the idea was 
rather shocking to them. A couple of women discussing this idea 
aftor I had brought it up agreed that it must be merinrel, "“diffie..3 
eunlt" or "painful." They meant, mostly, that it would be difficult 
for a women to work twice as hard as she now works, as she would 


theoretically have to do if she had two husbands, 


Just as in marriage, monetary considerations are primary in 
divorce. If the relatives of a man and wife feel that, in their 
interests, the marriage should continue, they can exert pressure by 
omulu'ul. If the financial backer of one of the pair docs not want 
to sec the marriage break up, he proceeds to obligate the desirable 
but unhappy spouse with either food or money, depending upon the 
circumstances, so that parting would bo too expensive. Since each 
payment of food or service calls for a return, an individual and his 
relatives micht thus become so heavily indebted that a final settlc- 
ment would be impossible or unwise for them to attempt. 


The principal reasons for divorce are: dislike of one spouse 
by the other, mutual incompatibility, and a lack of cooperation 
between either the man or his wife and their relativos-in-law, 


1. Keate, Goorge. An Account of the Pelew Islands, 
edition. London, 1788, p. 320 
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Tho porson who is at fault in any »%f those cases may be severeiyv 
penalized. But the penalty 13; sometimes reducod or suspended if a 
groater siin in the long run tan be mace by isgnoring it. 


If either the husband or the wife is at fault, but do not want 
to separate, or if their financial backers insist upon their staying 
torether, there is a way out. The offender can pay a fine to his 
spouse to soothe his or her feelings. This payment is called 
tngikereng, the same term that is apodlied to the payment that is 
made when two men quarrel and wish to patch up their difficulties, 
or when two communities have fought and want to make friends. In 
all cases, the guilty individual or his financial representative 
gives tngakereng to the representative of the offended person or 
group. An instance of this sort happened in the district of Ngarard 
not long before our arrival there. A cortain young man wanted to 
take a second wife who lived on Peleliu against the wishes of his 
wife and her mother's brother, who was her financial agent. It was 
not claimed that he had any intimate relations with the second woman 
he wished to marry, but his insistence upon taking a second wife 
offended the woman to whom he was already married. At least this 
was said to be the caso. He was therefore required to pay a fine to 
his wife's guardian before he was vermitted to resume normal 
relations with hor. 


Sometimes a sroup of relatives is willing to be rid of a man 
or woman who is not vlaying the financial game. This can hapoden 
wien 2 woman does not fet along with her husband!s sisters and is 
not generous in supplying food to tiem and tnoir husbands; or, 
contrariwise, when a husband is slow in siving money to his father- 
in-law or wife's brothers in roturn for food that they have given 
him. Under such circumstances a clan sroun is willing to take a 
financial loss in order to make 2 new and better marriage arranre- 
ment. No formal complaint can be lodged ngainst a spouse who fails 
to meet the standard requirements, but he or she loses prestise and 
becomes a bad risk in the eyes of other families. 


If there is a clear-cut offense, like adultery, on the part of 
either the husband or the wife there is a severe penalty. If the 
woman is at fault, she is turned out of the house with nothing 
except her clothing. Her uncle or other cuardian has no claim upon 
her children, and her husband does not have to pay an elebu'il to 
her backer. Furthermore, her paramour must oay a fine to her hus- 
band. If the husband is the offender, he has to nay heavy damares. 
This applies if he commits adultery, or if he simply wants to abandon 
his wife without csood cause. Under these circumstances he loses 
the option of keeping his children 2nd must provide for them with a 
substantial payment in land or money entrusted to their mother's 
brother. In nddition, he must pay a larce amount as olebu'il. The 
élebu' il, when paid at the time of a divorce, instead of at the time 
of death, is called olumusumu, "the means of sending away." There 
is likewise a payment of olumusumu when a divorce is the result of 
incomomatability with no particular offense chargeable to either the 
husband or the wife, but it is of rch less value. In this case, if 
&4man keeps his children with him, he makes a more substantinrl pay- 
ment to his wife's suardian than he coos if he permits them to go 
with their mother. 


The olumusumu is collected and paid just like the money is 
Collected at the time of a marrinfre, or upon any similar occasion. 
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The guardian of the boy is in charge of the affair and he issuos 
invitations to,and receives contributions from,the same individuals 
as at the time of the boy's marriage. The group includes his blood 
relatives, but primarily his sisters! husbands. A record is kept of 
the contributions, and they are considered obligations in the same 
way aS upon any such occasion. Normally the guardian of the boy is 
his father. His mother's brother may be present, but if so he is 
there only to take cognizance of what is being done. He is shown 
the money that is collected and paid in recognition of his interest 
in it. If he wishes to, he may contribute something himself; but if 
so, the boy's father owes him a greater amount in return at some 
later date. Women's money is also paid at this time. Normally the 
mother of the boy is in charge of this, and’sho is 2iica principally 
by the boy's father's sister, who is, of course, the woman who owes 
her toluks in return for past services. The woman's money is given 
to the divorced woman or to her guardian, normally her mother. If 
her father takes her children's patrimony he later has to pay their 
mother's brother interest for the nrivilere of using it during his 
lifctime. 


o 


uv 


Adultery is called asakur, which is the word used for loin 
cloth. When a woman commits adultery the fine paid by her paramour 
is also called asakur. Almost always this fine is in moncy; but 
sometimes the guilty man has to draw on family lands to make up the 
amount that is demanded. Quite a fow areas of land are still known 
as asukur as a result of their having figured in such transactions. 
The fine for adultery, whether it be in money or in land, goes to 
the guardian of the offended husband; or if he is himself the head 
of the family, it is entrusted to a younger brother. He cannot use 
it himself. Neither can his children. It can be used in the family 
interest but not in his alone. It is proper to use it to buy a 
second wife in case ho remarries, 


The American authorities insist upon a registration of divorces, 
just as they do for marriages and births. Consequently, native 
judges and thoir assistants now hold court sessions to hear divorce 
cases. The court is presided over by a chief who has a secretary 
and a constable to assist him. The procedure is so foreign to 
Palauan tradition that they do not know exactly what to do. Asa 
result, a court session turns out to be a combination of native 
practice and individual notions of what is expected in Amorican law, 
One such case involved a young Ngarard girl who had committed 
adultery. She and her husband were asked to take chairs before the 
table where the jucre and his assistants were sitting. The clerk 
asked the girl to state her case, which she did at some length. He 
then questioned her on specific voints. After this, he asked tho 
husband whether he wished to continue to be married to the girl, and 
the answer was a curt "No." The clork then proceded to give some 
atvico on the advisability of continuing a marriage if it were at 
a11 possible; but the young man remained firm and said that he wanted 
2 divorce immediately without any attempt at reconciliation. The 
girl's statement was vory frank and she admitted her guilt. She 
said that she had exchanged letters with her friend, and thet thoy 
had seen each other several times, but had had sexual relations only 
once. She wanted to continue to be married to her husband. The 
Clerk, the constable, and the judge each made long speeches to both 
the boy and the girl, but the husband's attitude remained unchanged. 
There remained nothing to do but to declare the couple divorced, 
and to assess the fine on the girl's paramour. He was fined $100. 
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It was stated later that if the couple had decided to remain together 
the amount of the fine would have been only $50. After the decision 
nad been roached, the guardians of the boy and the sirl were 

summoned. They appeared after a short time and took front seats. 

The clerk explained to them that tho court was over and they were 
called to be informed of the judgment. This was evidently a new 
nrocedure to them and they had nothing to say exccpt to arree to tho 
conclusion that the couple was now divorced, and acitnowledre that 
$100 was to be paid to the girl's ex-husband because of her bad 


behavior. 


Recently the American authorities passed a ruling against 
polyryny. There was some doubt as to whether this law was to be 
retroactive. The natives, at least, were not sure; but one man in 
Nearard took this opportunity to try to get rid of one of his wives, 
He had seven children by his first wifo but none by his second. His 
personal preference was for the childless wife and he intended in 
theo becinning to rotain her and divorce the other. He was suvportod 
in this by his brothers and his sisters because his first wife, they 
said, was lazy and had never been disposed to cooperate with them. 
Everything was arranged for hor divorce by this group of intimates; 
but when the larger group of relatives and their brothers-inelaw 
from other villages were assembled to discuss the matter, there was 
a reversal of the decision. The reason was purely financial, be- 
cause if the man had divorced the wife with seven children, the 
amount of money that he would have had to pay to their and her 
guurdian would have been far more than if he divorced the lone sec- 
ond wife. And since the brothers and other close relatives of the 
man could not themselves afford the expense of this kind of a 
settlement, the wéight of opinion of those who would be called upon 
to supply the bulk of the Palauan money nrevailed over their pere 
sonal interests. The husband, therefore, abandoned the wife without 
children and continued to live with the other woman, though even 
less harmoniously than he had been doing. 


In the event of a remarriage, the same considerations with 
regard to eligible mates prevail as unon the first marriage except 
that 2 man cannot marry his former wife's sister, nor can a woman 
marry her former husband's brother. In the Palauan view, it would 
be indecent and insulting for a man to propose marriage to his wife's 
sister, or for him to behave familiarly with her. This is because 
sno calls him "father"--for the same reason that anybody is called 
father. It would bo equally insulting for a man to propose marriage 
to his brother's former wife. Any reference to sex between a sister 
and . brother-in-law is taboo. A pcrson who violates this rostrict- 
“on is regarded as vulgar. For the same reason, polygyny with 
Sisters as co-wives is forbidden. 


The financial settlement that takes place at the conclusion of 
amarriage is no diffcrent when it is occasioned by divorce than 
when it is the result of the death of either the husband or the wife. 
In any cas6é, all relations are broken off between the two families 
formerly linked together by the marriage, The financial arrange- 
ments themselves are no different. But in contrast to the absence 
of a ceremony relating specifically to either divorce or marriage, 
in the event of death there is the added complexity of a funoral 
and all of the attendants rites that give it high importance to the 
Palauans. The funeral used to be an elaborate social event, compar- 
able in significance to birth rites, but even more complex. As with 
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pirth rites, the central porformers are women acting as representa- 
tive of their clan groups. This fact makes the unraveling of family 
obligations ot the time of a death confusing, since the women appear 
to be acting contrary to the rules wo have cono to expect in 
connection with tho ramifications of the omulu'ul systom. The con- 
fusion clears up when it is remembered that they are simply the 
surrogates of their male relatives; family obligations aro channeled 
through thom instead of through tho men. Instead of a man acting as 
q mourner his sister or her social equivalent functions in his 

stead; he remains aloof from all of tne activities connected with 
the actunl disposal of the corpse and only takes a hand when the 
financial settlement is under consideration. In short, tho funeral 
itsolf is a distinct element in the comnlox of activities ata 

deaths it entails family obligations, but minor ones by comparison 
with the financial settlement which take place indeocndent of it. 


The funeral rites of an important personrge have been described 
in detail by Kubary in his report, “Die Todten Bestattung auf den 
Pelau Inseln." I have checked this account vory closely with women 
wio are old enough to remember the ancicnt customs and it appears to 
be remarkably accurate. Even to details, my volunteered information 
on the formal aspects of the corpse treatment arrees with that given 
by the German author. Informants pointed out, however, that a good 
deal of the elaboration mentioned by Kubary applied only to the 
death of a chief. It was said, for oxample, that only when a chiof 
died was the entire village laid under a taboo, and that it was only 
for the irmediate family of the chief that there was the required 
neriod of a hundred days of mourning. For a high chief the corpse 
was on display for five days, while for lesser peonle and for 
children burial took pince on the same day as death. 


One of my informants, who claimed to be fifty-three years of 
ape, said that she saw a ceremony of this kind when she was ten or 
twelve years old. People of thirty-five know nothing about the 
details described by Kubary. Due to missionary influence and the 
discrediting of the belicf in spirits, most of the customs connected 
with death have long ago passed away, People of middle-age have 
witnessed rather elaborate ceremonies surrounding the death of 
chicfs. It is said by them that when tho last Reklai diod, his body 
was placed on a high platform with lers so tall that the mourning 
women had to stand up while they wont. His corpse was displayed for 
ten days during which time many people were invited and fed. This 
mace a groat deal of work for the women who had to supply food for 
the visitors. 


At the present time a corpse is not given the attention it was 
inthe past. It is customary to wash it with soap and water, but 
some people still use orange leaves boiled in water to make an 
infusion for the bath. The corpse is still wrapped in fine mats of 
the kind that are now rare and used for this purpose only. The 
women who prepare the corpse are called tungarsar, and they are 
still required to remain secluded in the house of the deceased for 
four or five days after the fumeral. On the fifth day, they may go 
outside and bathe, but they do not return to their routine activi- 
tiles until the sixth day. During this period of seclusion thoy do 
no work and no cooking. They are waited upon by their sisters-in- 
law, or their social equivalents, this group of women being called 
bu'ulsal, The corpse tenders are under no other taboos, and they 
are not expected to purify themselves after their period of 





seclusione 


As Kubary mentions, tho female relatives of a docoased person 
were expected to wail excessively during the time the corpse was on 
display. He says that they were paid for this, which only moans 
that they recoived what was due them in return for the food or sore 
yice given their sisters-in-law during the lifotime of the deceased 
individual. As Kubary says, a great deal of the wailing did not 
stom from real frief--a circumstance which is understandable in view 
of what has beon said about the financial involvements at any social 
ovont. The missionaries have discouraged wailing and also the singe 
ing of the old mourning songs during tho wakes. They have told the 
Palauans that real expressions of frief are appropriato, and that 
oven men should be exvected to wecp at the death of a close relativo. 
The last is not congenial to Palau conceptions of manly behavior. 
Men are not supposed to show grief nor to want to come near a 
corose. This tradition of male aloofness and lack of emotional 
display is still carried on. Women weep over a corpse and some of 
the older ones mourn loud and long when no white man is around. 

Most of them feel embarrassed in the presense of anyone excent the 
Palauans themselves. 


On the day of a death, it is proper for everyone to take food 
to the mourning family in order to help them out in the emergency, 
After that, it is up to the women of the bereaved family, the 
tunrarsar, to suvply the food for the funeral feast. They do this, 
minly, by calling upon their sisters-in-law, the bu'ulsal. In 
return they bring gifts of cloth, soap, and other articles that can 


be bought, and in addition make payments of tolukxs, fine mats, and 
pearl shells to their sisters-in-law. The mats are called badek, 
and this term has been extended to include all of the gifts made to 
the buftulsal., It is considored bad taste for anyone to stay away 
fron a funeral. A person should offer to help if he can. He is 
expected to at least make an apvenrance. The chiefs, in particular, 
are exnected to be present in their capacities as overseers of 
village life. 


In May, 1948, a ton year old boy called Sumios died in Alap. 
Te “acd suffered for months from a lingering illness, probably 
tuberculosis. After having been discharged from the hospital he was 
brought back to his home, apparently without any hope of recovory. 
Yis death was unoxpected at the time it took place. He died at 
about 8:00 in the morning and within an hour his relatives in 
Vlimang had been notified. They stopped work and prepared to go to 
his house. When they arrived there only five or six other people 
were present in the room with the corpse. The body was stretched 
out on the floor with feot toward a west window and head toward, 
and close to the middle of, the room. It rested on a thickness of 
two or three mats. The head was on a small pillow and was covered 
with a towel. The body was entirely covered and wrapped in a thin 
blanket. The hands were seemingly crossed on the breast. School 
books and papers were inclined against the pillow, still encased in 
the denim bag and tied up in the cloth wrapper used by school 
children. Some of the boy's other intimate possessions were around 
him under the sheet. This included his cherished possossions, such 
4s the magazines that were given to him while hc was in the hospital. 
Although the body could not be seen, I was told later that it had 
been bathed in water scented with orange leaves as well as being 
washed with soan. Theo hair had been rubbed with a scented hair oil 
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and the lips paintod with lipstick. This last is a survival of tho 
oustom of smearing tho lips of the dead with tho juice of tho betol 
nute Finally, after these proparntions, the body had been clothed 
in the best that was available in the way of shoes, trousers, 

shirt and hat. 


According to informants, it is not forbidden to anyone to look 
on the face of the dead. The reason for covering this boy's face 
was that he had died of a cormunicable disease: his nose and ears 
were stopped with cloth and he wore a mouth mask. It may be that 
this was a survival of the custom of stopping up all of tho appere 
turos of the body of a corpse, but it was said that it was done 
because the Japanese told the Palauans that they must do this whon 
a person died of a contagious disease. They said that the Japancse 
had taught them that gorms leave the body when it gots cold. 


Tho tungarsar are female relatives from both sides of a 
deceased individual's family. They include relatives of his father 
and his mother, and also relatives of the paronts of these parents. 
Ideally, in the case of a child, there should be six of these women 
stationed close around the corpso, related to him and stationed 
around him in the order that is given in the following diagram. 
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The mother of the child sits a little distance away from the corpse 
in the position indicated, while the father, mother's father and the 
father's father sit still farther away. It is, of course, not 

always possible for all of these relatives to bo present at a funere. 
al, and therefore sociological equivalents for thom can be sub-e 
stituted. When this is donc the connections of these substitutes 
with the deceased child always stem from the grandparent generation. 
Thus in the case of Sumios, the relatives that were present are 
indicated in the following diagram, 
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In case a married man dies, the same four grandparental repe 
resentatives are present but the crandaunts are omitted and tho wife, 
her mother, and a representative of hor father are substituted. The 
Wifo places herself at the foot of the cornse on one side, while her 
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mothor takes a place opposite her. The reason is said to be that a 
wife is too grief-strickon to bo closo to the head of her deceased 
husband. On the other hand, tho sistors of tho man,when present, 
are supposed to sit near his head; and they are expected to place 
their faces close to his and wail loudly in 4 manner that is for- 
pidden to the wife. A wife is also expected to ween bitterly but to 
kecp her distanco. 


At the funeral of Sumios, the two womon numbered 1 and 3 in the 
diagram came later than the others. Number 1 was a woman of about 
thirty. When she arrived she took her place and passed a few yards 
of dress goods to the mother of the dead boy. Neither of them made 
any comment. The atmosphere was solemn and quist, although when 
someone had something to say, he spoke and the matter was discussed 
seriously. Thore was no lack of pleasantrics in the conversation. 
The talk was quite mundane and almost entirely about tho matter at 
hand. Soon an old woman (number 3 in the diagram), who was the 
mother's mother's sister of the dead boy appeared at the doorway. 
She did not wipe her foct before entering the house as othors did. 
Sho began to crawl on her hands and knees at the doorway, meantime 
setting up 2 loud wail. She dragged along with hor hor nandbasket 
and a roll of two mats done un ina burlap sack. She crawled until 
her face was directly above that of the dead boy, then began to sob 
softly. She continued to ween in this vosition for several minutcs, 
then besan to carress the head and shouldors of the corpse as if sho 
wanted to uncover it. The mother of tho boy and two or three of the 
other tungarsar by this time had also bogun to cry. Most of the 
other poople in the room averted their faces. After a fow minutés 
of this, tho old woman, who seemed to be on tho verge of hysteria, 
finally pulled herself together and took hor place boside tho corpse. 
Sho told the mother of the boy to take the mats out of the burlap 
covering. She apologized for them, saying that they were vory poor 
but that she was now too old to make good ones. The rest of tho 
women examined them and complimented her. 


Before long, a boy arrived bringing a quantity of betel nuts 
and pepper leaves. Thoy were suppliocd by a man who was a member of 
the matrilineal group to which the mother of the dead boy belonred. 
Tho boy who brought the nuts distributed some to the chiefs anda 
few other people. The rest were diaced in a large basket and givon 
to the tungarsar. Unimportant people did not receive any. 


About this time the carvnenter who was to make the coffin 
arrived and most of the men went outside on the stone platform to 
watch him work, The chicofs sent several young men to the cemetery 
to dig the grave. Only three men romained in the house, the mcthor's 
father of the dead boy and the maternal relative who had supplied 
the betel, and one of the Alan chiefs. The carpenter brought with 
him some cheap rough boards and he besan at once to shape them to 
the size of the young man's body. He came to the window of the 
house and asked the women who were sitting by the cornse to take his 
square and give him the approximate measurements across the boy's 
shoulders and his height. While ‘1c worked with the helo of ono or 
two other men, more womon arrived, Thoy went directly inside the 
house, but their husbands renained outside with the other men on the 
Stone platform. Most of the women cntered the house quictly and 
unobtrusively, but one or two of them set up a wailing at the door- 
Way just like the old woman whose actions have described. One of 
theso women was the wife of the man who held the money of the 
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deceased boy. She behaved more in accordance with the description 
of wailing womon given by Kubary than anyone else. Sho sobbed at 
longth with her faco ovor that of tho corpse, and from time to time 
mado rapid formal oxpressions of grief that are peculiar to this 
occasion, among them tho phrase,ke mekera? “what are you doing?" 
repoated over and over asain. The mon outside protended to take 
little notice of this, but it was obvious that they were conscious 


of it. 


It was now about 11:00 in the morning and one of the chiefs 
dispatched two or three boys who were related to tho dead youth for 
fish, They took their nets, but as it later turned out, they were 
unable to catch enough fish for the feast and were compelled to buy 
some. In the meantime, the butulsal were cooking taro and other 
veretable foods in the rerular cooking place in the house. They had 
been brinsing the food from their fields since shortly after thoir 


notificntion of the death. 


Boards for the coffin were supplied by tho grandfather of 
Sunios, but the labor on it was contributed by the carponter. Tho 
box that he made was rough and rathor flimsy. It had two braces 
around its outside at the ends and one around the middle. When it 
wis completed the carpenter asked the women in the house fora | 
strip of cloth. He was given cheesecloth which he used to cover the 
lid and drape the sides. He used another rather payly figured winc- 
colored cloth to form a cross that he tacked on the lid. He was 
rother proud of his achicvement. When he had finished he called to 
tho woricn in the house for their approval, 


There was a long interval of waiting during which everybody 
except the bu'ulsal sat and talked, the women inside the houso and 
the men outside, Finally the food was ready and the butulsal began 
to serve it. They gave the bulk of it to thc tungarsar who kept 
their positions around the corpse, but all of the women received 
somcthing. When the serving began the chief who had romained in * 
the house left it and issued an invitation to six other chicfs to 
come to his house next door to have something to eat. The food was 
brought there by two of the bu'ulsal. The rest of the mon also 
received food, but without ceremony. They ate in froups on the 
platform in front of the house. 


It was about 4 o'clock in the afternoon when cveryone had 
finished eating. They continued to sit and talk. The conversation 
among the chiefs had no relation to the business at hand. It was 
casual talk and reminiscences of the past. When tho grave diggers 
returned about 4:30 they were fed. The boys who had been sent for 
fish also arrived about this time. After eating, they began to 
clean their fish and get them ready to cook for the larger meal that 
was to follow late that evening. 


By this time it was rather late and the chief who had taken the 
initiative in giving directions now became impatient with the delay 
of the women in finishing up the funcral rites. He sent word to 
them to hurry up. Finally they aslcod for the coffin to be taken 
inside. This was dono by two brothers of the dead boy's fathor. 
Thoy placed the corpse in it but left the lid off. One of the women 
ronarked that they were going to have a Catholic prayer. Vory 
shortly, an old woman began to wail in the old fashioned style. She 
and one or two others bent over the coffin and uncovered the face of 
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the corpse. They hovered over it for several riinutées, addressing 

the boy in gasping plseints and sobbing; loudly. ‘shen the weepins had 
subsided the coffin was covered. At this point, several Lien who 

wore related to Sumios entered the house to sit with the women. 

They all begen to recite a kind of litany in Palauan. “hen this 

was over the ren again left the room and thers was anothcr longs wait. 


Pinally, as the sun was besinning, to set, the cnief again 
celled to the women telling then that if was time to send the body 
to ti..e graveyard. Tne coffin was passed throurt: the doorway, head 
first. This method of exit is the prescribed forms it is in con- 
schous Opposition to the Japanese practice of removing the body feet 
first. The coffin was then placed in a rope cradle slung from two 
long bamboo poles Sy means of which four young wien carricd it to the 
praveyerd. None of the women cane outside and they inde no audible 
last minute demonstration of crief. No one except the pall bearers 
accolipanicd the body to the grave. There it was rather uncerenon- 
fously lowered into the grave and the coffin covered with dirt. 


Later that evening, after dark, tlie feal feast was held. Sub- 
equent to that the financial scttlemecnt was agreed upon cand the man 
who ha@ been the guardian of Sumios turncd his petrirony over to his 
rother's father. The frandfather wished to makc use of it, and since 
he was not thse man to whom it belonged, it was understood tha t he 
would hea 2. VE to add something to it as interest when finally, perha; 
at his death, it was relcased to its owner, Sumios! mother's cambieets 
The tote relationships that appeared when this case was analyzed 
were very complex, duc to the death some years ‘Sefore of Suxios! real 
father and his subsequent adoption by his father's iothere-who had 
herself led a rather complicated life. It would not bé worthwhile 
in this place to describe all these conplexities but it skould 
pointed out that there were reasons why Suiilos! patrinony was not 
given by his father, nor dy his step-fathsr. The step-father was the 
second husband of his deceased ¢randiiother. He was, furthermore, a 
tien from Gua. and as such was an unimportant factor hecause the Pale 
auans do not rive their money to foreirsners even though they become 
involved in local social affairs. The step-rrandfathor of Suniios, 
therefore, while hse was regarded as the adopted fathcr of the doy, 
had no part in the negotiations. Sumios's roney had to be niade up,by 
arn who had a tied fawily relationship with his grandmother. This 
injividual,as the nearest res,onsible relative of Sunios's father, 
had to pay the money to the financial representative of Sumios's 
hother who in this case was her father, the grand fathers of Sunios: 


Not all of thse tungarsar reiained in seclusion after the death 
of Sumios. Only five of them did so; they were two of his half- 
Sisters, his mother, his mother's mother, and the latter's sister. 
These women remained in the house where Suuios died for seven days, 
doing nothing but eatin;; and sleeping. They were walted on and 
given their food by Sunulos's mother's mother's brother's wife. 


The financial negotiations after the funeral of Sunios were not 
Nearly so complicated as those whicn took ,lace at the time of the 
death of a chief's wife in Anol during the preceding: month. The 
wife of this chief, Ngiramggeti, dicd on the 9th of February but the 
financial settlement was not m ~~ until the 18th. Early in the 
nornins of that day people be to assemble from all over the 
listrict of Ngarard. They cauaeas in the club house at Ahol where 
tany of them were given breakfast. The women took their positions 





in the back third of the building while the chiefs and other 
prominent men occupied the sides and tho front. Shortly aftor 
preakfast the two chiefs of Ahol who were to be the supporters of 
Ngiramegeti wore joined by two other chiefs from outside the 
district. One of them came from Ngardmau and the second from 
Ngcrelumngui, They wore rogarded as brothers of Ngiramgcgeti becauso 
thoir clans were tied to his. In other words, their clans and his 
were in the same kloblil. Since these two men wero important chiefs 
in their districts, and therefore on a par with Ngiramegeti, they 
formed the core of his support in the negotiations which followed, 
one of them, the chief from Neerelumngui, sat beside him and acted 
as his spokesman. These three men and the two chiefs of Ahol drew 
into a huddle shortly after broakfast to ascertain in advance how 
much money could be expected from their individual contributions. 
After a short preliminary conversation othors were called to join 
thom. Those who wore called upon were mainly the husbands of tho 
clan sisters of Ngiramegcti. 


As usual, the business of coaxing contributions of Palauan 
nonoy was a time-consuming operation. It lastod an hour and one-herlf, 
during which there was a minimum of talk and a grand display of un- 
concern by overybody. There was an obvious reluctance on the part 
of some men to bo drawn into the parley. Some of them waved sff the 
suggestion; others moved up into the huddte but obviously intendoa 
to do no more than give token assistence, Those who made offers 
nulled their money from their handbags only after it seemed that no 
oné ¢clse would. Most of the time they chewed betel and looked off 
in the distance as if all this had nothing to do with them. There 
was no obvious pressure upon anyone. A toluk, borrowed from the 
women's stock at the other end of the room, was placed on tho floor 
in the middlo of the groupe When a piocce of money was brought 
forth, it was laid almost furtively upon the plate. The ownor 
treated it reverently, fondly turning it around to the side that 
gave it the best appoarance. Othcors kopt thoir hands off and only 
glanced at each picce. The first one to appear was a barrak, 
cylindrical in shape and about oncehalf inch long. Like almost all 
bead forms, it had a tuft of yarn through its perforation. Fovr 
other pieces were added, two of them of the orange or red varicty 
lnown aS mungungau. A small picce of paper was placed over them and 
onc of the young men in the froup took them across the room to tho 
ranking chief of the Ngarard district. He was the second chicf, 
Ngirarois. He displayed the same detachment as the rcst. He 
carcfully lifted the paper, glanced at the money, and replacod the 
Paper. Ho and the young man conversed in an undertono for a few 
minutes, after which the plate was takon back to the mon in the 
huddle. The import of his aporaisal scems to have been that this 
was not enough money to mect the demands of the situation. Even- 
tuully, after more consultation and a long wait, two more picces of 
money were forthcoming. After again consulting with Ngirarois, the 
young man returned the plate to his group; and sinco the amount was 
deomed sufficient for beginning the negotiations, each man took back 
the piece or pieces that he had agreed to vart with if it becamo 
hecessarye 


In handling money that belongs to someone else, the Palauans 
are very careful. Ordinarily men do not closely inspect a piece 
unless they have some reason for doubting that it is genuine. Upon 
such occasions, and also at times when they wish to display a piece 
to the best advantage, they rub it along the sides of their noses so 
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that it takes on a lustor. At all other timos, they take caro not 
to touch the money belonging to somcone else. One gets the impress- 
ion thit the owners are fearful of damage or substitution and others 
are caroful not to give thom any anxiety. Perhaps tho attitude can 
be compared with that of an American who is shown a vory ex vensive 
piece of jewelry which he can never hope to own. 


The preceding business at Ahol lasted until a little after 
noone Meanwhile, the visiting womon remained in their part of tho 
club house. They were the clan sistors of Neiramegeti, and wore 
rosnonsible for assembling the women's money that would also be paid 
at this time. With thom were their husband's sisters, who in turn 
were obligated to pay toluks and othor women's goods to then. 
Min¢led with them were a few younger men, some of them the husbands 
of the women, others their brothers. While tho chiefs were making 
their survey of the men's money availabhbe to them, the women 
assombled a stack of toluks, pearl shells, and dress goods. 


About noontime the food for the feast began to arrive, carried 
by young women, and a few young men. Thoy brought it from tho 
adjoining district of Neerchelong. A village in this district was 
the homeland of the deceased wife of Ngiramegeti. Her sisters and 
their brother's wives wore required to supply the food for the : 
funeral foast. They took it directly to a house close to the club 
house where it was »vrepared and arranged for presentation to the 
chiefs and others in the club house. By this time a large numbor 
of peonle had congregated there, 211 of them because of some right 
or duty which they had with respect tc either Ngiramegeti or tho 
relatives of his dead wife. The princinals among the latter wore 
the wife's father and her mother's brother. They sat closc to one 
of the doors of tne building away from the one where Ngiramegeti and 
his sunnorters were gathored. They had with them four other men to 
support thom in their claims for a substantial settloment. Also 
accompanying them was an important chiof of Ngerchelong. He was 
not related to then but his function was tho same as that of 
Ncirarois. The two chicfs sat on the same side of the building near 
the two doors which were just opposite the doors where their ros- 
pective gsroups were seated, This roctanrular arrangement lined up 
the four most important clemonts in the negotiations that were to 
follow. All of the women, and a few young men, mingled without 
special order in the rear third of tho building. 


The food was served about two ofclock. The visiting women 
remained in their places. Thoy gave no space, even though some of 
the men who arrived late had to squeeze themselves in anywhere they 
could find room. Many of the men had to sit away from tho walls 
toward the middle of the floor. Tho food was brought by a single 
file of young women and men who carried it on trays on their heads. 
Within the building one young man took the trays at the door and 
placed one in front of each older man. When they had all been 
served, he took the trays at tho door and handed them to a young 
woman who placed them vdefore the women by groups. Several women 
were given one tray; so were the young mon. 


As usual, 2s much attention as was possible under the circunm- 
stances was paid to the order of serving the important men. 
Ngirarois was served first and the third chief of Ngarard was served 
second. Then came the important chiefs from Ngerelumngui, Ngardmau, 
and Neerchelonc, in that ordor, Following them, several other chiefs 
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of the Ngarard district were served. After that there was no offort 
to draw distinctions, partly because the room was too crowded and it 
was more exnvedient to serve those sitting near the conter last. It 
was also due to the fact that Ngiramereti, who was directing the 
distribution, did not know the relativo rank of all those present. 
Tho young men who wore served individually fot much less food than 
those who outranked then, but they were entitled to a spocial 
gsorvice bocause they stood in the relation of sister's husbands to 
Ngiramegeti and hence were potential contributors. They wore 
obligated by so much and would be oxpected to make a return paymont 
at some future time, if not upon this occasion. 


After the signal “lot us eat" was civon by the ranking chiof, 
theo meal began without further formality. Everyone ate fast, as is 
the custom. No utensils were served, cach person, 2s usual, having 
brought a spoon, or perhaps a fork, with nim in his or her handbag. 
There was practically no conversation during the meal. AS soon 48 
a person had finished eating ho called to one of the young people 
outside the building and directed him to take the remains on the 
tray to a relative. These dependent relatives put their trays on 
the ground and immediately sat down to eat. No one went without 
food, nartly because all were in some way related to 2 man or woman 
who had received a portion, but also because friends were invited 
to share. 


After the remains of the food had been cleared away, two trays 
of betel were breught in and placed in the middlo of the floor. The 
nuts were still on their stems; with them were the leaves and stems 
of one of the plants which is used as a substitute for pepper 
leaves. One of the oldor men, a clan brother of Ngiramegeti, took 
a stalk of each and passed the leaves and betel nuts among the men, 
giving the highest ranking individuals the most. A young woman who 
was a clan sister of Ngiramegoti tool another branch of betel and 
some of the leaves and passcd them anong the women and the younger 
nen who were seated with thom. 


There followed a long interval during which nothing hanveded 
except a good bit of intimate and low-voicoed conversation. A man 
whe had something to say to another would rise and approach him in 
4 crouching posture and then sit down and talk quietly. Somotimes 
money changed hands between them. The floor of the building had 
been vacated shortly after the distribution of the betal by almost 
éveryone who did not have a place to sit along the walls of the 
building. All of the young men departed, one by one, in an 
unobtrusive manner. Even the young heir of Ngiramegeti, who had 
assisted him uv to this point, loft the building. Most of the young 
women disapneared, as did many of the clder ones. With the latter 
went the pile of cloth, soap, and toluks that were to be given to 
the female relatives of the dead woman, presumably in the house of 
Ngiramegeti. 


Finally, one of the older men suggested to Ngiramegeti's snokcs- 
man that vorhaps the negotiations should get underway in view of tho 
fact that some of the chiefs would like to leave in time to get home 
before dark, The suggestion wag acceptable and tho helpers of 
Ngiramegeti again drew up in a circle with him. There were more of 
then now, some having arrived just bofore the feast. Two toluks 
Were brought and placed in the conter of the circle. American 
currency was to be placed on one. It was first passed among the 
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wouen. Those who had not previously made cash donations to their 
clan brother now placed them upon the cish. Most were one dollar 
bills. The plate was returned to the huddle of men where it was put 
on the floor. They added their contributions, so that a total of 
#100 was finally in the dish. Then Ngiramegeti besan thumbing 
through the pages of a notebook that he carried, drawing out bills 
that wero scattered through it. He pointedly and slowly drew out 
$100 and added that to the rest. Some was his own money but most of 
it had been given to him in advance by his clan relatives or by his 
brothers-in-law. 


The man who acted as an intermediary took the $200 to Ngeirarois 
to get his approval, which was quickly obtained. Thon came the 
lengthy business of getting: an acceoteabic emovunt of Pelousn «.onev on 
tho other plate. First, a long bead of barrak and a larger triangu- 
lar piece of the same material were donated. This, together with 
the Amorican money, was the first offer to be made. The two plates 
were taken to Ngirarois and to the Ngerchelong chief before thoy 
wero taken to the croun of the dead woman's relatives, The 1lntter 
taled in a whisper for some time after the intermediary left them. 
Finally, one of them brought the Palauan monoy back with_the word 
that it was not enough but that the cash was accevtable. 


Neiramersecti and his sroup now had to recalculate, and they tricd 
two or three combinations of Palauan money before they made the noxt 
offer. This was of two medium sizod trianrular pieces of barrak, 

It wras tazen through the same channol as tho others; namely, from 
Nolvaroils to the Ngerchelong chief to tho relatives of the dead 


wouane The latter mulled over the offer for some time and then 
rejocted it. This occasioned another long period of relative in- 
activity during which Ngiramegeti's group thought over other possi- 
bilities. Once an influential supvoorter a»rveared to have a bricht 
ideae He took the plate with a particular combination of pisces of 
money on it and went to Ngirarois to explain some talking point 

that he had conceived to make the woman's relatives accept the offor. 
He took it to them himself. Ina short time it was returned, whore- 
upon he smilingly muttcred to those in his group that at least it 
had been a good try. This caused some sly glances and quiet humor 
amons them. 


It was not until late in the afternoon, about dusk, that en 
acreement was finally reached. The woman's relatives accepted two 
pieces of money, a fairly good-sized pieco of mungungau and a mediun 
sized picce of barrak. The former seemed to be hichly valued and 
it made a good impression on the recipients. 


With the accentance of this money, and the tolults and other 
fools by the dead woman's relatives, the settlement was presumed to 
be complete and 111 relationships brolzon off between the two partics. 
In this case, however, an unusual thing happened. The day aftor the 
sottlement, the Neerchelong peonle wanted to reopen negotiations 
because they said one of the nieces of money they received was 


1. It should be said that all of the conversations that took 
Dlace upon this occasion, 21s upon any other like it, wore in under- 
tones and that no one at a distance could hear what was being said. 
iy statements regarding what transpired are therefore to be under- 
Stood to be due to later inquirics or to deductions from the context 
of the situation. 
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cracked. Thoy had no legitimate reason for making such a complaint 
and 1f the relatives of Ngiramogeti had wished, they could have 
refused to do anything further about the matter. It is up to tho 
recipients of a pieco of money to judge its value for thomselves 

and they are responsible for any mistake that they might make. Theo 
men who had accepted the money in this case, and who later complained 
about it, wore therefore criticized by others; but they were excused 
in a supercilious way with tho statoment that Ngerchelong peoplo 

are like boys anyway and you cannot oxvect them to know the proper 
forms. Anothor parley was hold betweon the immediate relatives on 
both sides and the matter was adjusted when anothor picce of monoy 
was substituted for the one that was rejccted. 


It was noticcable throughout the formalities described above 
that there was not the slightest direct contact between the two 
parties to the transaction. The two groups, the representativos of 
the husband and tho revoresentatives of the dead wife, blandly 
ignored each other. Neither looked in the direction of the other 
or showed any overt curiosity in their reactions. All contact 
between them was through the channel established by the two chiefs. 
The only open communication was betweon these two high ranking mon. 
Once or twico they talked to each other in order to clear up some 
talking point that had boon mado br Ngiramoegeti's sroup. This was 
in the interest of having a common understanding and was not for 
tic purpose of exerting influence. Each of the chiefs maintained 2 
detached attitude toward their respective groups. They were avail- 
able for advice, but they did not attompt to coerce their followers 
or exercise authority ovor the procecdings. Their principal functe 
jon was to act as recordorvs of what wout on. They did not speak 
directly to their groups; and only once did one of tho chiefs 
sitting with Ngiramegeti directly address Ngirsrois. Otherwise, all 
contacts between them were through the intermediary. 


Tho $200 paid to the woman's relatives was in accordance with 
the limit that has been established by American authorities. That 
was the reason why thore was no question rbdout its acceptance. Howe 
ever, there is reason to believe that this was not the end of that 
particular part of the transaction, since it was widely rumored 
that $500 was actually paid by secret nagroemont. This and the 
Palnuan money came from many different sources. So did the merchin- 
dise and the toluks. As an ocxample of what took place, it may be 
noted that the woman 35 (see genealogy on p. 32) contributod {25 
and two toluks. As has been said, donations are always phrascd in 
this way; that is, as if 1 man's clan sister wore making thom. 
Actually, in this instance, as in others, it was the husband of tho 
wonan, in this case 36, who gave the $25 to his brother-in-law. In 
order to get this, he cnlled upon his own brothers-in-law, and one 
of them, the husband of his oldest sister, gave him $10; and the 
wife of this man gave 35 one of the toluks and some of the dress 
goods that she gave to her clan brother, Ngiramegeti, who is 
nunbered 82 on the gencalogical chart. 


the two piccos of Palauan money that changed hands upon this 
occasion came, so it is said, from two of the most important women 
in the clan of Megeti. The red piece was contributed by 14. This 
was the more valuable of the two. The yellow piece, slightly 
Smaller than the other, was contributed by 12. The reason why these 
two women (really their husbands) supnlied the money was because 
they are on the main line, so to speak, of the title of the clan 
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chief. Neiramegeti is related to this clan through his fathor, and 
he holds the title only.becusse there are no acceptable men of the 
oroper age on the main line of descent. The two women montioned 
above wore expected to make a ood showing for their leader rorarde- 
less of his affiliations out of resnect for the clan title. 


These two nieces of money were the olebu'il and the ududir ra 
nralok of the marriage ended by the death of Neiramegoti's wife. 
The red niece, as ududir ra nealek, went to the mother's brother of 
the dead woman. He is expected €o hold this money in trust for the 
surviving children of this marriage and to use it in their intorest 
while he lives. When he dies, the money will come into the posscss- 
ion of the oldest boy, who, if he is old enough, will have charre of 
it to use in his own interest and in behalf of his sisters and two 
younger brothers. They will be expected to serve him with food and 
labor and he will provide for thoir monoy needs. The yollow piece, 
as elobufil, was given to the fathor of the dead woman. This is his 
to use as long as he wishos, but at some future date he must turn 
it, or an acceptable substitute for it, plus interest, over to the 
uncle of his dnughter or to her brother. 


In addition to this money, other nieces were given to relatives 
of the dead woman in payment for food ond scrvice. These relatives 
supplied the food for the funeral feast described abovo; but this 
was only the climax of a series of such gifts of food by them to 
Ngirameroti and his relatives. Accounts hai to be settled with 
finality for them at the same time that tho larrer sums of money 
were paid. The individusls who contributed the smaller pieces of 
Palauan money were (thcoretically) the real sisters of Neiramereti, 
becauso they, and their husbands, had been the ultimate recipients 
of the food and service channeled through him. In other words, 
Ngiramegeti had obligated them for money, using the food that he had 
been given by his wife's brothers. Five of his sisters cach gave a 
sm.ll piece of money called klidait. The five who contributed them 
were 110, 104, 65, 51, and one who became his sister through a ticd 
relationship. In so doing their husbands discharced all oblirations 
to Neiramegeti that had been, incured as a result of his marriage to 
the Neerchelonr woman, 


Anciently the dead were buried in broad stone-platfoms in 
front of the dwellings. This custom has not been practiced 
extensively for 2 long time. The Germans prohibited it, but it was 
done secretly under thoir administration, and was carried on after 
the Jnvanese arrived. The Japanese also banned it and befan to 
enforce the law strictly about 1938. With the abandonment of plate 
form burials graveyards were cstablished. These are usually at 
some distance from the village and tynically they are upon ridges or 
hillsides. They are divided into clan plots. The plots are not 
fenced and sometimes they are crowded together, but the lines which 
divide them are recognized. The graves havo markers of various 
descriptions depending very much upon the vogue at tho time of the 
death of the individual. A number of the older ones are outlined 
by stones; those a little bit youncor frequently have borders of 
half-buried bottles. The more recent graves have cement curbing and 
soe have cement slabs over them. The oldest follow the pattern in 
use at the time when the bodies were buried in the stone platforms; 
that is, they have bouldors or stone slabs over them. Not all of 
them have head markers but in the last twenty years it has become 
customary to erect some kind of a slab or pillar at the head of the 
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gravee Oftentimes the pillars are of naturally shaped stone. Followir 
the Japanose it became the custom to nut up thick boards or posts 

with inscriptions stating the namo of the deceased and the date of 

his birth and death. Under the Japanese the idea of planting 

shrubs, troes and flowers became widespread. Also in imitation of 

the Japanese, tho Palauans nowadays periodically clear woods from 

the graveyard, and some of them fo thero onco a year to place 

flowers on tho graves of thoir relativos. 


Although the Palauans greatly fear ghosts they creat thoir 
graveyards casually. Whon a party goes to a cemetery for some pur- 
pose their attitude toward the graves is entirely secular. Thoy 
til and behave quite normally; there is none of the hushed rever- 
enco that is frequently associated with the behavior of Americans 
under such circumstances. They troat the gravos with indifference, 
stenning on them, walking over them, and picking up objects on thom 
that they inspect and carelessly toss aside. They talk about the 


Vest. 


dead or about death in a mattor-of-fact way, and oven joko about it. 


There seems to be a vague idea that the clan plots in the gravo- 
yard should be arranged in accordance with the ranking of tho clans. 
The Ngbuked cemetery is on the crest of a sloping ridge, a little 
distance from the village. The politically pre-eminent clan, 

Tublai, is the highest on the slone, and it is set off from the rest. 
The clan of Ngeredok, which is traditionally the highest in rank has 
a plot across the trail from Tublai, and a little farther down the 
slope. The plots of six other clans are arranged so that the one of 
lowest rank is farthest down the hill. However, those in between 


are not aligned in strict ordor of rank. It is therefore not 
entirely certain that an effort has been made to express the social 
hierarchy by the position of graves, but I was told that this should 
be SO. 


The family plots are quite small and one grave overlaps 
another. The eraves of the chiefs of the clans are kept distinct 
fromthe rest, and each one has some kind of a marker. There is no 
consistency about this for the rest of the clan members. The idea 
of increasing the sizes of the family plots docs not scem to have 
occurred. Instead, older graves are destroyed in order to make way 
for . new burial. Graves to accommodate the recently dead arc dur 
into the older graves, and the bones that are recovered are thrown 
back in the hole. Consequently, the number of graves that one can 
mike out is no indication of the numbcr of burials ina plot. Somo- 
tines an effort is made to bury close relatives in the same spot. 


Individuals are not necessarily buricd in the plot belonging 
to their matornal kinship sroup. Thoy are only if during their 
lifetime they have continued to be functioning members of that 
group. If on the other hand, they have been adopted they are buried 
in the plot belonging to their step-father's clan. The matter of 
the final disposition of the body of an individual is just another 
aspect of the problem of kinship affiliation. It always depends up- 
on individual circumstances and upon the agreements reached between 
the survivors of the deceased who are related to him and those who 
have financed his carcer. Thus, Sumios, whose funoral was describod 
above, was buried in the plot of Ngilungi, the clan of his father's 
father, There was a contest over the disposal of his body. His 
mother's father wanted him buried in their family plot, but an uncle 
nM his father's side insisted that he be buried where he was because 





the boy had lived with this uncle for some time after he had ree 
turned from the hospital, and until just before he died. 


The life crisis that have been described up to this point are 
the principal occasions for tho maninulation of wealth. There are, 
howovor, others and illustrations of them may be given to bring out 
specific points that were alluded to in the last chapter. Ono is 
the o'oraul; and in -ordor to make uso of a renealogy already given, 
an oforaul given by Maui of tho clan of Megeti will be doscribod,. 
Maui, number 90 in the genealogical chart, lived in Ulimang although 
his home village was Ahol. When he fave his otoranl a numbor of 
Ahnol peoole were exoected to help him, and in doing so they came to 
Witmanst. JWlis sister's son, 67, was ono of his principal holpors. 

He came to stay in Ulimang for several days, making preparations for 
the event. Another young man who helped was 27, likewisc considered 
a sister's son. The wives of these young men wero, of coursc, 6x= 
nected to prenare the food for tno feast. So was Maui's wife. 

These three women formed the core of the work group curing the food 
oreparation while the two young men did overything that the women 
were not supnoscd to do, Helping in minor ways were some of Maui's 
clan sisters, such as 35, who brought considerable. quantitics of 
food to the home of Maui and busied themselves with its preparntion 
under the direction of his wife. 


Maui's wife should have been assistod by her brothcr!s wives, 
but as it happened, she had no supyvort from this quartcr. This was 
because whe was an adopted child. he had several brothers, some of 
wiom wore married, but since she had left the family they were no 
lonrer expected to heln her. If hor foster father had appealed to 
her father or her brothers they would have helped her; but this would 
have ncant that he arreed to share hor with her family anc they 
would be entitled to money compensation in roturn for their and her 
work. Ner foster father did not want to do this. Ho was an 
important chief in the district and wanted to do his financings 
alone. He had an adopted son who could have helnod, but he was away 
at the time. The brothers of his wife also lived in another dist- 
rict and were not called upon. The main burden of supplying food 
for the ferast on Maui's wife's side thorcfore fell upon her and upon 
hor foster father. He, among othor things, paid $15 for a large 
turtle that was caught by a young man of Ahol. 


The preparation of the taro ane brak began carly on the morning 
of the day before the feast. One large pot of taro after another 
was cooked in the yard over an oven fire. At about noon on the same 
day the turtle was taken to a nonr>: stream, killod and butchered 
by the young men 27, 67 and two of their brothers-im-tuw. These mon 
also cooked it. The cooks and their immeciate relatives ate nart 
of the food at meal times during tho day, but the bulk of it was 
snved. The cooking of additional quantities continued up until the 
tine it was served to the FROSIETS, * which was around noon time of — 

he next day. 


Tho vurvose of the o'toraul given by Maui was to nay for a new 
house that had been built 2a short time before and in which ho was 
now living. It was one of the newer type houscs, built according 
to modified Japanese style. It was much smaller than the traditional 
Palauan house and would accommodate even fewer peonle than most 
houses of the same size because it was divitcd into rooms by partit- 
ions. A few of the local chiefs arrived at the house at ten o'clock 
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in the mornins. Amonc them wore Maui's wife's foster father, who 
was technically his father-in-law, and Negirarois, who was invited 
simdly as a verson of high rank who could be expected to contribute 
a substantial amount to the loan made to Maui. Another important 
early visitor was Maui's brothor, Neirmeceti, number 82 on tho 
eonenlogical chart. As soon as a fow of these inportant men had 
arrived, a young girl, a clan sistor of ilaui, served each one a cup 
of chocolate that was hot and very svecot. Those who camo later were 
served individually soon aftor they arrived. 


By noon the main room was sc crowded that men had to sit in 
its center and even on tho other sice of partitions where thoy were 
not fully visible from inside it. All, however, had in somo way to 
got inside the house for an bloraul is not hold out of doors. This 
crowded condition made the serving of food awkward and also forced 
some men to impolitely turn their backs on othors,. 


Before the food was served Maui had a small Japancse table sot 
in front of him. A china plate was placed unon this. Ho called 
uoon % Jocal :wnnn who know how to write and asked him to sit beside 
hin and make a record of the Amorican monoy contributions ina 
notebook. During all of this tore was a considerable amount of 
conversation and joking amonz all of the men. They continued to 
talk and to ony more attention to ench other than to tho business 
at hand. Their contributions were made very leisurely and only 
after lone intervals. It required approximately an hour for evoery- 
one to make up his mind. Most of the money was passed alcng from 
hand to hand with a mention of the name of the donor until it roached 
the recorder, who placed it on the plate and made an entry in his 
notebook. Twice, however, a man ceme inside the house to sit in 
front of tne table and count out money that had been sont by the 
lesser men and the women. Some of the contributions they brought 
were in cnvelopes with the name of the donor on the outside. Other- 
wise the bearer simnly remembered the amounts that he had been 
given by cortain individuals and conveyed this information to the 
recorder. Ina: few instances a man or woman handed his loan 
throne; the window, giving it directly to Maui. Most of the contri- 
butions of the men inside tho house were in sums of $10; some were 
yo, and a few were of one and two dollars. Neiramegeti gavo $20, 
the most of all. One of the wealthiest men in Nebuked, who was 
rted as a clan brother, gave %15, the next greatest sum. Several 
of the men apologized for the small amount they gave, but Maui 
always made a polite remark about monoy beinzs very scarce, and 
always thanked the donor. Most of the contributions that came from 
outside the building were of one and two dollars. There were a few 
cases of individuals who cave Maui money vrivately some time before 
the day of the feast. This happened when a man could not be present 
for the feast or if he, for some reason, did not want to be present. 
There are some young men who 2re self-conscious about being treated 
as inferiors; and there are others who are ina position to give 
more noney than their status warrants, and they do not wish to 
appear presumptuous in the presence of those who outrank them but 
have less money than they do. 


About one »'clock food trays were brought to the door where 
they were taken by a young man and placed before the men. Ngirarois 
was served first, after which came the third chief of the district, 
anc then Neiramereti, the head chief of Ahol. Beyond this there 
was no attempt to serve according to rank. The mother of Maui and 
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sone of his sisters were in one of the adjoining rooms togotner 

with some of tho young men of the Meroti clin. They were all served 
as a group. Tho important men recoived large portions on the low 
tables or trays of Japaneso style, while the lcsscr men in tho house 
were siven their share on the flat aluminum trays of American 
ranvfacture that have become very povular. As each man finished, he 
called for someone outside to take the remains of his food and give 
it to some of his relatives. After all the trays had been taken 
away the men were served with arother drink. This was a preparation 
of thinned condensed milk heavily sugared. Each man also received 

a small sprig of betel nuts wrapped in pepper leaves. 


About this time someone asked Maui how much money had been 
collected. He conferred with his book keeper and announced that 
there was a total of $347. Maui then volunteered that the carpen- 
ters who had built his house were asking $210 for the job. It was 
understood, of course, that this payment was for labor only since 
Maui had supnvlied the materials. 


The men continued to sit and converse for some time after all 
tho business was finished. After « wiiiie three or four of the old- 
ast men among them who were sitting together began to sing what are 
known as rupak's songs. Some of these songs are serious and others 
ribald and funny. Some of them arw what might be called love songs 
with very obvious sexual references. They caused considerable 
amusement both among the men and among the women who were in the 
next room. The party began to break up about four o'clock but some 
of the men stayed until much later. 


O'orauls which follow the pattern of the one just described .- 
were very numerous during the period of my stay in Ngarard. During 
the months just preceding my departure there were so many of them 
that a week hardly passcd without one being held somewhere in the 
aistrict. I was given to understand that although they were not 
infrequent in normal times, the number that were given at this 
particular period was unusual, tne reason being that everyone was 
expecting the Palauan Congress to enforce a ban upon them. Every« 
one was hastening to get the money that he needed for some particu- 
lar purpose while it could still be done without too much secrecy. 
Furthermore, since these affairs act reciprocally that is the only 
way that a man can come out even in the long run. If an individual 
is invited to several o'orauls, he may find that all of his money 
is out on loan, and the only way that he can recover it is to give 
an oforaul himself. Several men told me that they were doing this 
in self-defense. They gave o'forauls using the flimsiest of excuses 
for asking for the loans. One man, for examole, built a small 
thatched addition to his house himself. It cost him nothing and 
under ordinary circumstances would not be considered important 
énough to warrant a feast and a call for loans. He, nevertheless, 
held an o'oraul, his intention being to get back some of the cash 
that he had been lending over the previous three or four months. 


A slizhtly different occasion for an o'oraul was presented when 
anew floor was placed in the Alap club house during February of 
1948. The old floor had become almost useless because of damage 
suffered during the war. The undamaged parts were made of the very 
heavy hewn planks used in aboriginal days, but other parts had only 
impermanent makeshift arrangements of betel tree logs. The chiefs of 
the district therefore decided to hiro a young carpenter of Alap to 
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put in a new floor of thin planks turned out by a mill. The day sot 
for paying for the carpenter's work was the 24th of April. Weeks in 
advance of this datc, the chiefs wo were to contribute to the cost 
were engaged in giving their own o'orauls in order to collect cash. 
wany of these took place during the week immediately preceding the 
payment. In fact, five of them were given on the day before by as 
many men who lived in the immediate vicinity of Alap. The entire 
day and most of the night was taken up by them, and almost everyone 
in the district was involved to some extent, and many of them 
several times. Most néople in the vicinity did nothing during the 
day except either to prepare food or to eat it and pay for it. 
Money changed hands very rapidly that day. 


On the morning of the 24th, .the chiefs and others who were to 
buy the floor began to assemble in the club house about 9:30 in the 
morningel By the time the food was served, there were 39 men seated 
inside the building. There were fully that number in addition who 
did not come to the club house but took their food and made their 
payments in two or three of the chiefs' houses close to the club 
house. The chiefs and others from all over the district of Ngarard 
were invited. There were representatives from Alap, Ngbuked, 
Ulimang, and Ahol, but very fow from Geklau. The highest ranking 
chiefs of Gelxlau were not on good terms with those in the other 
villages and very seldom cooperatod with them. Only four titled 
mon from this village appeared upon this occasion, the high chief 
being absent. 


The ranking chief present was Ngirarois. The places of honor, 


which are on either side of the front door, were given to the first 
chief of Ahol, Ngiramegeti, and the third chief of tho district, 
Rashengel, who is at the same time the political head of the village 
of Nebulzed. Ngirarois, the second chief of the district, is at the 
saico time the first chief of Alap, which upon this occasion was 
acting as host to the visitors. Both in this canacity and as pre- 
eminent chief in the gathering, he acted as director of the pro- 
ceedings. He was in full control of the situation and acted his 
part with determination and precision. He several times told some- 
one, when there was some question regarding what was to be done, 
that he was the merrederer ra rael, the “leader of the way." de 
told all of the visitors where they should sit, and he was solely 
responsible for the apportionment of the food that was served. When 
there was a dispute about the distribution of the betel nut, he gave 
his opinion; and when there was further talk about whether it should 


1. Theoretically only the men with chief's titles were 
supposed to pay for this floor. But since they were not numerous 
énough and not woalthy enough to make the expenditure involved, they 
did not hesitate to call upon other men in the district. Many of 
these men did not like this tactic. They pointed out that upon 
ocersions like this, when their help was needed, they were flattered 
by being called rupaks, and were invited to sit with the rupaks; 
but upon other occasions, they were treated as if they were young 
boys and of no social or political consequence. Some of them 
refused to tale part in this purchase of the club house flooring 
material, especially since the rupals themselves made it plain upon 
all occasions that the building belonged to them exclusively and not 
to the younger and untitled men in the community. The number who ro- 
belled were very few, however, Most of the men who were invited to 
contribute took the invitation as a command, as they generally do. 
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be dono that way, he cut in sharply and told everyone to be quiet 
and ordered two young men to do as he said. 


The proceedings were very long. From about ten ofclock in the 
morning until noon the informal talk among the men in the front 
part of the building was all about tho amount of money that should 
be paid the carpenter. This was interesting because, as is almost 
always the case, there had been a prior agreement upon the limit. 
Rumors had been circulating for weeks that the amount that had been 
settled upon was $600. But when the negotiations were formally 
opened in the club house, the asking price, sot by the father of the 
carpenter, was $800. This man, Mungloi, was a low ranking but 
titled chief. He sat near one of the doors in the back part of the 
club house. His son, the man who had done the work, was not present. 
Mungloi did no talking at all. One of his main spokesmen was a 
middle-aged mon who was related to him as a maternal nephew. This 
man consulted with Muyngloi and made the onening demand for money. 
He was, however, too low in rank to engage in negotiations with 
chiefs and Mungloi had, by prearrangement, obtained the support of 
one of tho rantring chicfs of Ahol. This man, called Madalabai, 
therefore acted as the principal spokesman and advocate of Mungloi 
after the oririnal request for payment. 


At the other end of the building those who were making the 
payment wlso had a spokesman. He was a Ngbuked chief called Spaniol. 
Practically all of the talking that could be heard from one end of 
the room to the other took place botween Spaniol and Madalabai as 
reoresentatives of tho buyers and sellers respectively. Ngirarois 


and others at his end of the building conversed among themselves and 
told Spaniol what to say. Spaniol repeated what had been told him 
and sometimes elaborated upon it. Usually his elaborations did not 
alter the substance of what he had been told but merely added some 
flourish that often included quips and humorous remarks. Madalabai 
did the same, and there was therefore quite a bit of banter between 
them. The situation seemed most artificial at tines, especially 
when the spokesmen were being coached in some humorous sally by 
their adherents. 


I could rset no positive statements in support of my impression 
that chiefs on formal occasions always havé spokesmen to act for 
ther when they confer with pcople of lower rank, but I have many 
timos observed situations in which this rule seemed to vrevail. In 
the present instance, my conclusion was that, just as Mungloi could 
not speak directly to Ngirarois and make demands, neither could 
Neirarois syvoenk to his inferior Madalabai. The solution was for 
each of these men at the extremes to appoint 2 spokesman of inter- 
mediate rank who stood on approximately the same level; namely, 
Spaniol and Madalabai. In trying to set information on this point, 
Iwas told that there is no rule against a »verson of low rank speak- 
ine for himself in the presence of high chiefs, but it is not done 
because a man of low standing is too self#conscious. He feels 
incompetent, not knowing the proper forms of procedure; he does not 
know what to say, is tamse, and cannot converse easily and carry off 
his part in a creditable manner. He therefore prefers to have a 
representative who acts for him. 


When the demand for $800 was announced, the chiefs talked about 
it among themselves in undertones. They sat in their places, except 
ina few cases when one man went to sit in front of another so that 
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they might carry on a private conference, It did not take them long 
to come to their decision. They instructed Spaniol to day that they 
would offer $600. Protest from the other end of the room was ex- 
pressed in an emphasis upon the fgroeat amount of labor that had been - 
expended in putting in the floor and upon the number of ways that 

the payment would have to be divided so as to compensate all of the 
carpenter's helvers. The argunent of Madalabai was quite lencthy. 
There was an equally lencthy response by Spaniol in which it appeared 
that the chicfs had made up their minds and would not think of 
offering any more. When the talk on this point had died down, 
Spaniol was sent for a private conversation with Mungloi. He retiurn- 
ed to say that Mungloi “was afraid of the chiefs" and therefore 

would accept their offer. 


At this point Ngirarois callec two middle-aged men. They had 
paper and pencil with them and they besan to set down the names of 
all those present. Then by the simple process of dividing they 
determined what the levy was to be for each verson, including those 
who were in the other houses. It amounted to $14, Two other middle- 
aced men were now called upon to make the collection. They went 
around the room taking the money from each person as they came to 
nim and returning with it to the tellers. Everyone, including 
Muncloi, paid $14. Many people came to the doors of the club house 
and handed money to their family representatives inside. A man's 
neovhews, or his sons, or his sisters would a»npear to contribute a 
dollar or two to the amount that he was exnected to give. Also, at 
times, one of the men in the house would seat himself before another 
who was his financial backer and offer him a few dollars. One of 
tho old untitled mon who was present while this was going on came 
to me and gave me a quarter while explaining the system to me. He 
said that I was his chicf and that younger brothers and children 
helped their fathers in this way upon such occasions. Later on 
Neirarois, not to be outdone, gave me a dollar bill with the same 
explanation. He, however, was sitting beside me and it did not 
require any overt act of submission on his part to do this. 


The collection of monsy was finished about 1 o'clock, and a 
recount was made. Then a typical thing hanpened. The spokesman for 
the buyers stated that after adding un the money it was discovered 
that there was an extra $21, and that this was to be given to 
Mungloi because he was such 1. good fellow. It was to be a present 
just for him. 


After Mungloi had received vayment, he asked a young man to 
fetch a big Basket of betel nut and vevver leaves. He was told to 
vlace it before Ngirarois for distribution 1s a sift to the chiefs. 
Neirarois thereunon directed two other young men to divide the nuts 
and lerves evenly so that everybody except the two guests of honor 
would get the same amount. It was at this point that there was some 
difference of opinion nbout whether every chief should cet more than 
the other men. Igirarois arbitrarily ruled that 211 should get the 
same, a decision which it appears was solely upon the basis of the 
fact that everybody on this occnsion was being trented like a chief. 
It was not in 6onformance with the resular way of distributing such 
things. The two long stems of betel, shorn of all the nuts except 
1larce spray at the top, were given to the top chiefs from Ahol and 
Geklau. Everyone else received five or six betel nuts. 


At 2:30 Ngirarois instructed one cf the younger men to fo oute 
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side and sound the song which hung from a tree in front of the club 
house. This wis the signal that the men were ready to eat, and very 
soon the women began to bring trays of food. These trays were 
nanded in at the front door of the club house where they were talcen 
by the men who were acting as assistants upon this occasion. 
Neirsarois directed their distribution. He ordered the largest 
servings and the first ones to be made to the prominent visiting 
chiefs. The lowest ranking men received only a small tray, as did 
Neirarois himself. There was a freat quantity of food and the most 
inoortant chiefs fot as many as three or four very larre table trays 
laden with it. When everyone insice the club house, and 211 those 
inside the adjoining dwellings, had been served, the younz men and : 
the women sat down around trays outside. Most of the men inside the 
club house stayed on and talked for some time after they had eaten. 
Wniile some began to depart shortly after thoy had finished enting, 
most of them did not leave until about 5:30. 


It should be remirked that the amount of money paid for the 
flooring of this club house was rerarded as excessive even by the 
Palaunans. The carpenters did not oay for the woods; they felled a 
tree in the neighborhood of their home rnd took the log to the mill 
wacre it was cut into floorins material. The cost for this sorvice 
wis quite nominal so that a large proportion of the payment could 
bo rovarded as vrofit. The Palauans, however, were not thinking in 
toms of labor costs when $800 was asked for the work, or even whon 
4600 was finally given. Their thinking was noblisse oblige. Since 
this work was being paid for by chiefs, they should be expected to 
vay a hirh price for it: and the chiefs in consideration of their 
dicnity regarded this as right and prover because it was an expresse- 
ion of esteem and confidence in them and their ability to pay. The 
sime amount of labor of any kind for 1 »,oor man calls for a smaller 
payment than when done for 2 rich man, in the same way that one pays 
more for the daughter of a rich man than he joes for the dauchter 
of 2 poor mane 


One other ocoint whould be made in connection with this affair. 
It has been noted that the men who actually did the work on the 
floor of the club house were not oresent when payment was made for 
it. The head carpenter, a youns man, was assisted by one or two of 
his brothers. They had nothing to say about how much shovld be 
obtained for their work, Ncéither did they have any voart in the 
collection of the monsy, nor in the decisions abdout its exnvenditure. 
In other words, this was an instance of a financial renresentative 
actine on behalf of his dependents and accepting 111 the income 
derivine from their labor. The money that was paid at this time 
delonged to Mungloi, the father of the carpenters, and he could do 
with it as he saw fit. If his sons at any timé wished or needed 
money, they would have to anneal to him. He assumed full financial 
responsibility for then in return for appropriating everything they 
sarned. 





Chapter VI 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL POSITION 


In some societies it is possible to distinguish between the 
social and the political organization because the two do not 
coincide. In such societies the political leaders do not necessarily 
belong to the most important sccial groups or classes. It is other- 
wise among the Palauans. In their case it is not possible to dis- 
tincuish between those who are socially superior and those who dir- 
ect the group affairs, because the same individuals hold both posite 
fonse The vre-eminent individuals in social situations, such as 
those that have already been described, are also the most influential 
persons in regulating the community life and in making decisions 
with respect to the administration of group affairs. In short, tne 
chiefs, who are called rupaks, are at the same time the heads of 
the most important families in the social sense, 


Both social and political position depend upon three intere- 
locking factors; namely, sex, age, and wealth. These three factors 
are not the independent variables that they could be, or that thoy 
might seem to be in advance. The possession of wealth is correlated 
with sex and age in an intimate fashion. Women, as had been noted, 


do not own real property or possess the most important kinds of 
wealth in their own richt. It is true that they have their forms of 
money; but as has been so frequently mentioned, the most important 
Kinds of money, the so-called men's money, is in the possession of, 
and is almost entirely dealt with by, the men of the fanily, regard- 
less of the fact that much of it is alleged to be money belonging 
to the women. It has also been noticcd that wealth is concentrated 
in the hands of the older men, in fact, in the hands of the eldest 
malo in the family; and that, in the past at least, young men had 
no money at all at their disposal save what was granted to them by 
their financial agent. The oldest men in the community, especially 
those who have titles, were in the past, and still are, the dis 
rectors of the social and political fortunes of all the rest. 


There is therefore no difficulty in determining the highest 
and the lowest ranking individual within a given family framework. 
The oldest male has the most prestige and influence, and the young= 
est femgle is given the least consideration and has practically no 
formally acknowledged influence. In between these extremes there 
are a number of people within the family upon whose ratings the 
wealth factor has no bearing, simply because they do not own importe- 
ant property, but who nevertheless have sovtial position relative 
to each other. Here the age factor is a more critical consideration 
than sex. An older brother socially outranks a younger man and he 
doubly outranks a younger sister. With respect to an older sister, 
however, a man has no well defined superiority. The absolute ages 
of the pair of siblings has some bearing upon their relative 
Statuses, a really old man of sixty-five, for instance, taking. 
priority over women regardless of whether they are older by a few 
years than he is. Old age as such is highly respected, but an 
approximate age equality yields in favor of the sex factor. 
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The Palauans exhibit what, from our »oint of view, is an almost 
childish concern about their ages. One of the most important things 
for them to know in order to judge their behavior is their age with 
resvect to the person with whom they are to deal. If there was one 
question that I was more often asked than any other while I was in 
Palau, it was about my age. When it was obvious that I was older 
than another person, then it was clear as to how I was to be ree 
garded. However, many men in the age group between forty and fifty 
expressed a concern about how old I was and they alway showed 
manifest delight in discovering that they were a year or two older 
than I wase Men of fifty and above found freat pleasure in telling 
me that I was just a young man when they discovered that they were 
from eight to ten years older than I was, 


Young men, including those thtrty-five years old, always treat 
their elders, even old women, very respectfully. They use the term 
matas to designate an old woman and it is used deferentially both 
in reference and in address. A young man will listen to the advice 
of a matas most attentively and take her scolding without a reply, 
even though she is not related to Aim. Young people of both sexes 
arc taught to venerate old women as well as old men, and they do so 
In all outward resnects even though sometimes there can be no doubt 
that they feel that they are being imposed upon. It appears that 
young people more sincerely respect old women than old men, probably 
because they are constantly being ordered about by the latter. On 
411 formal occasions, such as those upon which food and money are 
transferred, the oldest women have privileges, although they are 
minor, that are denied the young mon. They are in their turn, of 
course, subordinated to the older men, and even in indivieual 
instances to mén who are not their equals in agc. This latter 
circumstance comes about 1s a result of some younger men possessing 


a title « 


The mere possession of a title by a man grants him to a kind 
of respect that avproximates awe. It is not merely that the title 
is a symbol of political powcr. Rather the idea seems to be that 
the assumption of a title imbues a mean with some supermatural 
potency. An individual who held a title in aboriginal times was by 
the same token a household or a clan oriest. It was incumbent uvdon 
him to make offerings to the ancestral svnirits and to otherwise 
mediate between the gods and his own kinship group. Even individuals 
who had no true title, but were simply heads of large houscholds, 
occupied this position and merited the resvect of their immediate 
subordinates. The heads of the highest ranking families, who 
carried real titles connotating influence beyond their immediate 
households, had similar functions with respect to larger units and 
were accorded even greater respect just because of their superior 
position and the implied suneriority of the ancestral spirits of 
their family and the gods with whom these spirits were associated, 
Because of this intimate connection between religion and politics, 
it was conceived that a chief or a titled man possessed more than a 
merely mundane power. He was in 2 position to do good or evil 
because of his contacts with the supernatural, and the very conferr- 
ing of a title upon him seems to ‘have carried with it a. divine sanc- 
tion which set the individual apart from common men. In short, a 
chief was a semi-sacred individual, and as such his opinions, judge- 
ments, and his verson were treated as inviolable by lesser men. 


It is conceivable that what has been described as a mystical 
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attitude toward titled men and their prerogatives was really nothing 
more than an expression of a fear of the magic that they controlled, 
Undoubtedly chiefs were in a position to do magical damage to their 
opponents both as a result of their own contacts with the gods and 
because of their close association and collusion with the regularly 
constituted priests and shamans in the comaunity. There is also no 
doubt that they excercised the threat of these controls in order to 
keep their subordinates in line. Nevertholess it seems to be true 
that something more was involved, svon though this may have sprung 
from a fear bose. According to Kubary's and my observations a 

title has mystical potency in itself. At the present time the almost 
reverential attitude toward men with titles still persists even 
thourh it is not possible to attribute any of this to a fear of 


ma sic e 


The political history of Palau has been kaleidoscopic, with 
innumerable switches and changes of leadership outide the exoectes 
pattern of succession to title. This history is replete with 
instances of individuals born without prospect ty.acquire a title 
wno at some time in their lives achioved positions of importancc. 
With these positions in rlnost oll cases there has gone the respect 
and obedience that has traditionally attached to the title which 
they have acquired, irrespective of their own personal backgrounds. 
The right to the title carries with it the right to the attitudes 
that are connected with that title and not with the man who holds 
it. The mere assumption of a title alters the personal attributes 
of its holder. Furthermore, a transition from the untitled to the 
titled status is sudden and is dependent upon the acquisition of the 
title. A striking illustration of this occured in Ngarard not long 
before my arrival, when there was a volitical shakeup among the hish 
chiefs of the district. One individual who previously had been 
without title, and who was only the leader of one of the men's clubs, 
became the third most important chief in the district. It would 
appear that the attitudes toward him held by his former peers were 
altered immediately with his assumption of this position. At any 
rate, when I first became familiar with him, some six months after 
the attainment of his new status, he was one of the boldest and most 
self-confident leaders in the district, carrying off his part with 
all of the ease and superiority that we are inclined to consider to 
be a function of long adaptation and adjustment to a new position. 
His former colleagues and intimates treated him with all the resvect 
and aloofness that they accorded other chiefs: and as far as all 
outward apoearsances were concerned one might sunpose, as I did, that 
he had held this position for a very long time, and had probably 
been groomed for it for many years. This is not a lone instance, 
if we may judge from what must have taken place when other men with- 
out stranding came to occupy vositions of importance in numerous 
instances in the past. In brief, then, birth is less important in 
establishing social and volitical nosition than is the possession of 
4 title, however acquired. It is not the idea of divine descent 
that is involved in Palauan titles, although this idea may lie 
behind the pattern. 


To revert to the question of age as a determinant of social 
position, it is clear that if a young man acquires a title he is 
entitled to respect regardless of his age. Normally young men are 
not permitted to become chiefs and in no case may a very young man 
of, say age 20, assume an important clan title. However, it must 
inevitably happen that some men with high ranking titles are younger 
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than some othor men either with or without titlcs. This poses a 
problem, and the solution to it depends upon the particular circum- 
stances involved. When there is nc groat discrepency between 
titles, age takes orecedence and becomes more important than title 
rating. Also, a comparatively younrc man with a hich ranking title 
will, if he is wise, remain quiet in councils and let himself be 
guided by the advice of older men who are associated with him. 

Even then, however, he may be resented and his decisions contested. 


Unless therefore, other considerations enter, old age is 
ontitled to respect. At the same time this cannot be the sole 
criterion. Within a given social unit such as a family or a clan, 
ace alone can be the most important factor because all others such 
as wealth are eliminated automatically as a result of their being 
concentrated in the hands of one individual. However, as botween 
one family and another, or onc clan and another, or one village and 
another, the wealth factor appears as a consideration that mst be 
taken into account along with relative ages of the group representa- 
tives that are involved. It is exnected that in addition to rrowings 
old, a man of consequence should also cngage in the financial gane 
of manipulating the wealth of as many people as possible. The less 
.~ man has engaged in these activitics the less important he is with 
2ospoct to someone else of his own arc who has undertaken a career 
of this sort. Since not everyone is in 2 position to participate 
in the financial fame and still others have no taste for it, there 
is a category of old men without formal social standings. They are 
called wogel sahal, which means, simply, aged men. They are the 
individuals who have passed the active years of their lives without 
having made a name for themselves. Some of them have been dominated 
all of their lives by an older brother or 2 cousin. Others have 
lacked the ambition, interest, or intelligence to cope with the 
demands of their social system. They sre accorded a measure of 
resvect by the younger individuals of the society, but they do not 
hold themselves above these younser people. The young men and women 
listen to what they have to say and are never rude to them, but 
they frequently treat them with indifference and pay no attention 
to their advice. On all formal occasions the wogel sahal are as out 
of place as the younger members of the socicty in the sense that 
they have no recognized position. Certain individuals among them, 
bolder than the rest, will take their scats along with the more 
important men; but if there is any question of a scarcity of seats 
for the titled men, they voluntnrily slip out of the picture. Very 
often they mre to be found grouped with the younger mon; but if 
opportunity offers, they attempt to set themselves at least a notch 
above young people and the latter are too polite and considcrate to 
mike any protest. The position of a wogel sahal is therefore an 
anbiruous, and sometimes a pathetic one. They tend to take then- 
sslves more seriously than do other members of the society. The 
titled men give them little consiceration and are rather abrupt with 
ther, since they regard them as incompetents and failures. The 
young pcople treat them with outward consideration but with inward 
inpatience because many young men can look forward to a time when 
they will have achieved a position superior to them. 


The age grading principle became institutionalized in the form 
of clubs, the native term for which is eldube'el. In the past ail 
individuals above the age of adolescence, and perhaps younger, were 
divided into groups on the basis of their membership in these assoc- 
lations. Women and cirls as well as boys. and men belonged to them. 
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The sexes were divided by their membership, and there were divisions 
within the sex dichotomy roughly on the basis of age. Each club 

had a name, and the men's clubs each owned a club house, called a 
bai, where the members spent most of their time. The women's clubs 
did not have such a place of meetins, but upon occasions they were 
privileged to take over a club house to enrage in certain activities 
for which their particular group was responsible. 


The number of clubs in a community was variable depending upon 
the population. Normally every men's club was paralleled by a 
women's club of the same age category. The number of clubs in a 
community, furthermore, was not stable throughout the history of the 
community, the number fluctuating with the fortunes and the popus 
lation of the group. Some villages,like Netpang in 1910,had only 
one club; more »rosperous communitios had from four to six men's 
clubs, each with its female counteroart. The situation at Netpang 
appears to be anomalous in that it represents a temporary condition 
at a varticular period in the history of the community when older 
cluvs had ceased to function and others comprising younrer members 
had not yet taken shane. In practically all cases there were at 
least two men's clubs, with their female counterparts, because the 
idea prevailed of balancing a sroup of age mates in one club over 
osaninst those in another club. Theo ideal arrangement where there 
were several clubs was to have equal numbers in the two opposing 
grouns. However, it was not uncommon to find an odd number of clubs 
in a community, thus making it impossible to make a division into 
two equal parts. In 1910, for example, Melekiok had five men's 
clubs, three on one side and two on the other; and Nebuked had 
seven with a division into three and four. 


This division of the clubs into moicties was called bital taod 
ma bital taod. This means, literally, “on. the (one) side of ‘tho 
stream and on the (other) sides of the stream," in reference to the 
fact that conceptually the two divisions were on opposite sides of 
the stream that ran through the villace and gave access by canoe to 
the lazoon. Most villages hive one or more streams running through 
them or on their edges and the mouths of these streams wore 
navigable for war canoes that were housed in sheds and kept in 
rerdiness for defense or attack by the members of the men's clubs to 
which they belonged. The canoe houses were on both sides of the 
streams and they were associated with the members of the clubs whoso 
meetine vlaces lay on the same side of the stream. The bai of the 
several clubs were scattered throushout the village, occupying the 
most desirable sites. Usually, however, two of thom of opposite 
moiety affiliation were located at the extremes of the village street 
where their members could act as guards in the village defense. 


The exact nature of the membership of an eldube'el, and the 
manner in which it was formed, is not altogether clear, neither from 
the accounts of previous investigators norfrom the information that 
Iwas able to obtain. Neither Kubary nor Kramer is explicit on 
these points, and some of the statements of Semper appsar to conflict 
with some of the implications of their data, My informants differed 
on fundamental questions rerarding the structuring of the clubs. 
According to some accounts, there were three clubs in each moicty, 
the threeefold division representing the young men, the middlo-aged 
men, and the old men, each one with its counterpart in the opvosite 
moiety. This was probably an idealized structure that was seldom 
Tealized in oractice at any one point in the community's history. 
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There was always an attemot to keed a balance between the two moiee- 
ties, but due to population factors this would not always be possi» 
ble. If we accept Kramer's data, it apoesars that there were many 
comunities in 1910 wherein there wore only two clubs to a moisty. 
This was true of all of the communities in Nearard with the exception 
of Nebuked, 


Kraner's observations miko it apnvear that the number and names 
of the clubs were not fixed and stable units; that is, they were not 
permanent institutions the membership of which was recruited from 
succeeding; generations of individuals as with our fraternities. 
Instead, a club was organized when there were cnough young men to 
warrant their banding together, after which time no new members were 
accented; and it went out of existence with the death of its charter 
menbers. He apvarently had occasion to witness the formation of a 
new club in Koror during his stay there, and he presents evidences to 
snow this evolutionary process of 1 club's birth and death along with 
the aging of its members in terms of its namo cycle over several gfon- 
erations. Each newly formed club adopted a name and an individual 
ronained a meaber wntil his doath; in the meantine, the youths reach- 
ing adolescence organized additional clubs as the oldest ones passed 
out of existonce. 


This was very likoly what hapyvencd. It would account for sover- 
al things, among them the variable numbers of clubs in the different 
villages at the same period in history, end the discrepancy in the 
number reported in tho same conmunity at different periods. Most of 

my Cata are. in accord with this interpretation. I, for instance, 
could get no information on an initiation cerenony}; there apvears to 
have been none. Most of my informents also corroborated Kraner's 
account. Onc, nowever, whose account I cannot ignore, stated that in 
Nebuked an individual did not remain in the same club all of his 
life; he and his age mates moved into the club above with advancing 
age. This testimony misht be disregarded except that Semper also 
records this practice at Nebulced. Accordinz to him “each one of them 
(that is, the men) has belonged to at least three or four different 
clobbergolls Guring his life" as a result of having passed through 
several age grade statuses.! Sempor also says that boys of five or 
six years of nce were drawn into clubs ina kind of "com pulsory mili- 
tary service" which lasted durins most of the active years of their 
lives. My information runs counter to this in that I was told it was 
not feasible to organize a body of youths below the ases of fifteen 
or sixteen sinco they could not de held resvonsible for verforming 
the functions ex»vected of 1. club. 


In any case, wo may take it that men and women above the age of 
adolescence at lonst, 2ll belongec to associations comprised of their 
age rates. These associations were ranized on the basis of age, the 
clubs to which the oldest men bDiionged being at the top with an 
indefinite number of sroups of indiviuunls constituting inferior 

races Aenending upon their relative srses. Within oach moiety: eee 
olcost age group took precedence over the rest and excercised son 
degree of authority over them. The ordcrs which came from the Nets 
were channeled through the clubs from the highest to the lowest. 


The chiefs, that is, the titled men, were not members of these 
Clubs. The first ranking club wes com,csed of the wogel sahal, who 
were the heads of houscholds anc the retired titled men as well as 


le oonper, IK. Die Falau-Inseln in Stillen Ozean. Leipzig, 1873 





old men who hed never been promiient in co:wunity affairs. Theo 
chiefs formed a class a,art, liv..ng in their own bai. Ther had no 
voice in the internal affairs of the clubs and were not considered 
to be members. They could visit tiie clubs of the oldest rien but 
they hed no right to syeak authoritatively in their deliverctions. 
They revained silent Scfore the real leaders of the or; canization, 
When they wished to convey orders to any of the clubs, “they id so 
by wessenccr from their own councils; and while they controlled the 
activitics of these organizations they coule not afford to Cisregard 
their club character. They were outsicers cven if thcir word was 
taken to be the law with respcct to tne duties of the clubs 
‘hen a new clud was organized the move usually called for the 
orcanization of its op, posite member in the other moiety. There wes 
keen competition between the two groups to ecttract the rost desirable 
members. wach scught to get young men who were outstendin;: for their 
industry, courare, resourcefulness, intelligence, anc willingness to 
serve the rroup. The first prerequisite for a new club were leaders 
of the appropriate age who belonged to the first ten farilies in the 
comnunity. it was not necessary to have © man representing. all ten, 
eltnourh this was the ideal. It was essential that there be four. 
Thesc four formed the nucleus of the club's leaders hip, anc tiey had 
the sane ranks within their club that tiic chicis of their nilles 
hold with respect to the total comiunity. Th in 4 
cverwy club had a leacer from tie houses or 
Ncilungi, and Tublai, gracea with respect 
houses were ranized with respect te cach eee, Taere wae 
vision of functicns amon;, the leacdors just as there wes a 
of functions ariong the valla,ec or district chiefs. There ad 
man who represented the club in cll of its cxternal re tekion wnc was 
res.onsiD1¢ for tac Sehavior cf his fellow mézibuors, Fines were paid 
hin by wembers for thoir wisbehavior; so were the levics made by 
clu) in punishi for infring ciacnts upon its privileges »y out» 
Jers. He was at the same tine in charge of pay-zonts to outsiders 
offenses cormitted by his associates,anc of payments for 
upkce,y of the club house. Lech clud also hed « war leader who 
randca his follow mewbers on war expeditions. There were still 
-Y sud-divisions of the totel group functions in char.c cf other 
Iacally, these leaders were thc younger >rothers, or ths 
or thse sistcr's scns of the heads of the four or nors lead- 
in the comunity. It would be unthinkable to try tc 
Club withcut this auspices vecause it would not »s take 
It would be at a disadventere with respect to the other 
it were orranizce aout a group of less Llizvortant men. 
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Bach club wes therefore lec dy @ cramp of men on a pattern that 
cplica of the political or:anizaticn of the villa;eé or 
cet. Its leadership was « cross-section of the leacershi; 
onmunity on an untitled and/or younger ace basis ae io 2 
the nenyorshivn was likewise a crcess-scction of the v 4lla; : 
lation. while thers werc unavoldeable cc oneuntraté ons of 
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rs in soaie cluos, an effort was mauc to keep ther 
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reprcsentative of the cou: osition of the entire Mine ey 
ideally a reflection of the cor unity in .iniature. 


gale club members spent wost of thcir time in their club 
hate slept, worked, rélec‘ed, and conducted all of ce, 
there. aA Sat wicht have one or 1riore mengels who lived with 
the uersvers and waited upon hex.e The wen regularly took thei r reals 
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at home but upon special occasions they ate topether at their club 
house where their food was brought to them by their wives or female 
relatives. 


The club houses were regarded as the special preserves of 
their members, It was forbidden for a man of one eldube'tel to come 
near the bai of another group, especially when a méeting was being 
held. If someone violated this rule, he could expect to be treated 
harshly or fined severeiy. The internal affairs of each club were 
its own business and its deliberations were kept a secret from 
others. All were subject to orders from the chiefs but the regu- 
lntion of their domestic affairs was left to them. 


One of the primary functions of the clubs of middle-aged and 
younger men was to engage in offensive and defensive warfare. 
Informants now compare the clubs of ancient days with regiments of 
soldiers. Another important function was to supply community labor. 
Both the women's and the men's clubs provided effective labor forces 
that were at the behest of the chiefs. Any one club or any combi-~ 
nation of clubs could be called upon to build or repair a trail or 
gome public building. They could, in fact, be conscripted for any 
service which was in the interest of the total community. In 
addition, the young men's clubs operated as police forces. When a 
regulation was announced by the chiefs, one or more of the young 
men's clubs was designated to enforce it. The club was empowered to. 
execute the rule even though an infraction called for the punish- 
ment of a high ranking individaul. The chiefs themselves were not 
immune. The club was sranted the privilege of fining an offender 
and of keeping the money for the benefit of its members. The clubs 
were also charged with policing their own membership; hence they 
were effective primary law enforcing agencies themselves. If one of 
their number failed to be on hand when some project was to be carried 
out, he was fined. A club could strictly limit freedom of action 
by one of its number by placing demands upon his time, or by for- 
bidiing him to make some move contrary to the interests of tho ciub. 
For severe offenses, such as murder, the club could take action 
independent of any higher authority. They could kill one of their 
number or fine him heavily; or they could punish him by such means 
as tvine his extended arms to a bar across his chest and requiring 
hin to stand in the sun for several hours or days without food or 
drink. For minor misdemeanors, a club member was required to do 
some special chore such as cleaning up the club house or its grounds. 
Finally, clubs functioned in a minor cavacity to help those who were 
unable to help themselves. Either upon their own initiative or upon 
the request of the chiefs they might assist a person in building a 
house or see to it that some unfortunate older individual had enough 
to eat. 


In 211 of these activities the clubs in one moiety cooperated 
and acted in competition with clubs who were their opposites in the 
other moiety. Each club tried to outdo its rival in war honors 
gained, or in work done, or in any other situation where rivalry 
could be engendered. Ordinarily, clubs in different moieties were 
not set to work at the same time on the same job because their 
Spirit of rivalry sometimes developed into open conflict. The clubs 
of the same rank in opposite moieties also competed in dances and in 
the giving of feasts. Each tried to excell its rival in the amount 
of food given for a feast, one presentation calling for a reciprocal 
gift in equal or sreater amount at some later date. 
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It should be clear from the foregoing description of the compes- 
stion of club membershinp that the two-fold division of clubs had 
nothing to do with the two-fold division of clans that functioned 
in the social and political spheres in ways to be described later. 
The former division was called bital taod ma bital taod, whereas tho 
division of clans in two parts was called bital blai ma bital bilai, 
or, moro briefly, bitang ma bitang. Apart from these different 
designations of the two kinds of dualities it is evident that the 
one cannot be coincident with or a reflection of the other, because 
each club had within it members from every family in the community. 
The dual organization among the titled men therefore had nothing to 
do with the dual organization that prevailed among the clubs. This 
point is likely to be confusing because the first ten chiefs of the 
village were likewise divided in two varts each of which had its 
own club house. These two buildings, called bai 1 pelu, were always 
at the center of the village and were larger and more elaborately 
constructed than the others. The titled men spent their time in 
these bail just as the other men spent their time in their club 
houses, so that in point of function the two kinds of club houses 
were much the came. However, the bai 1 pelu wore intergrated with 
the social and political order while the others were related to the 
are grade structuring of the total population. 


The elaborate eldube'el system begin to collapse many years 
ago. It persisted tntil the German occupation of the islands and 
continued to function to some extent up until the time the Japanese 
arrived. However, cven Kramer noticed that the club system was not 
as vigorous as it once was, pointing out that many of the old bai 


had fallen into decay, and that membership in a club during the timo 
of his stay in Palau never amounted to more than twenty or thirty 
individuals whereas in times past as many as a hundred men might 
belong to _. single club, Native informants at the present timo 
attribute tho break-down of the system to a decrease in population. 
They thereby indicate that the modcrn adjustments that have been 
mono were undertaken by the natives themselves in the face of 
circumstances over which no one had any control. This is in part 
true, but both the Germans and the Javanese have contributed toa 
reduction in the number and functions of the clubs. The Germans, 
for example, forbad the natives to waste their time idling in the 
club houses; and the Japanese through their educational system were 
doubtless working toward the ultimate climination of 2111 aspects of 
the club organization which did not suit their needs for a well 
discinlined native population. 


The Japanese modified the original club structure that they 
found, retaining those features of it which were congenial to their 
interests and suitable for their purposes. There is no longer any 
semblance of a dual crganization among the clubs. Aside from this, 
their number has been reduced. The agc grading principle was 
retained by the Japanese. In part the basis for this derived from 
their desire to set off the educnted from the uneducated older 
members of the community. They were also interested in marking off 
ase levels among the population for the purpose of assigning duties 
to the different categories. According to the information I 
received. there were, at some not very well defined period in aboriri- 
nal history, seven eldube'els in Ngbuked that were divided, graded, 
and named as follows: 





First Moicty Second Moliety 
1. Ngaraokini l. Ngarasubuyas 
2. Ngarauwau 2. Ngarauleu 


5.e Ngaratelebor Se eee 
4. Ngarabarilol 


In addition to these clubs there was aboriginally the Ngarard 
council of titled men called ngarakurubang. This designation for 
the titled men and the grouping which it symbolized was retained by 
the Japanese. The name ngarasubuyas was also retained by thom as a 
label for the group of active middle-aged men; that is, for men bee 
tween the aporoximate ages of thirty-five and fifty. No formal 
designation was given to men older than this, and little attention 
was paid to them by the Japansse. They were concerned mainly with 
the young people of school age and just above. To those in school, 
they applied the group designation of shonen dan; to those who had 
received from three to five years of schooling, they gave the nane 
seinan dan. _These two groupings and their names appear to have beon 
universal in all districts of Palau. On the other hand, each 
district has a different term for the other two classos, the middle- 
aced and titled men, their names being talen from old native terms 
to which the grouns correspond in point of age. 


The Japanese paid most attention to the seinan dan. Membership 
in this groun was based upon the completion of the education offered 
to the Palauans. Both boys and girls belonged, but each sex had its 
own organization. Individuals were admitted to the group by formal 
application which was acted upon by the district school teacher, the 


do facto leader of both the undergraduate and graduate groups. 
Action was taken on applications on the first of each year. The 
school teachers also acted upon applications of men of thirty-five 
to enter the ranks of the ngarasubuyas. Beyond this the Japanese 
paid littlo attention to the age or association of an individual. 
They left the affairs of the ngarasubuyas and the ngarakurubang to 
be settled by the natives themselves. Thus it worked out that 
leaders in these groups were, as in the vast, members of rich and 
influential families. On the other hand, school teachers instituted 
an election procedure to name the leaders of the seinan dan. Both 
the male and female seinan dan had a village head and a district 
head who were elected at the school house under the supervision of 
the teachers. There were also assistant leaders, 


These associations of school children and of graduates were 
primarily work grouos serving the community. They were indoctrinated 
with Japanese ideology and to some extent the program of their 
training followed the familiar pattern of youth organizations in 
Japan and in other parts of the world. Health, physical exercise, 
and "culture" was stressed. The ngarasubuyas, except those who were 
quite aged, were also exnected to »verform certain duties. The 
titled men were responsible for the behavior of their neople and 
conveyed the regulations of the authorities to them. They functioned 
as they hid in the past except that they did not have freedom in 
their capacities as rulers and judges. 


This situation continues at the present time except that, 
because of a lack of direction on the part of American authorities, 
and because of an uncertainty on the part of the Palauans as to what 
is expected of them, the cuttines of the seinan dan as a distinct 
eronn have become blurred and indefinite. Each village has a male 
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ana. a female leader of the scinan dan, and there is also a district 
leader and his assistant. Some of these people were elected in 
regular fashion during or before the war, but in one or two cases 
they have been delesated to act by the chiefs with the tacit consent 
of their age mates. Since the war, however, and apparently during 
it, the moving into the scinan dan category and the moving out of 

it by individuals has been suspended. There are a number of young 
men of fourteen to seventeen years of age whose status is ambiguous, 
They do not know themselves whether they belong to the group, and up 
until now no pressure has been exerted upon them to join with its 
activities. Similarly, there are many men of forty years or more 
whe.are still classed with the seinan dan and have to act with it, 
even though some of them resent this inclusion and wish to be 
treated as nrarasubuyas, There were several older men in Ngarard 
who, during the first months of 1948, were in almost open protest 
acainst having to participate in the dances givon by the young 
people to entertain visitors from Peleliu during a three day 
celebration. These dances required long nightly rehearsals, and 
many of the older seinan dan felt that this was not a suitable 
employment for men who had families to support and other oblircations 
to fulfill. To them this activity was not fun or play as it was to 
the youths who were footloose and unmarried. 


The seinan dan is still essentially a community work group. 
Their leaders receive orders from the chiefs when any comnunity task 
is to be done, and in general they take them quite seriously. All 
members do not always turn out to work on © siven project, and there 
aro no fines or other punishments laid upon those who fail to show 
upe Sometimes the work contingents are quite small;but deaple who 
persist in absenting themselves are rebuked by the chiefs,as are 
those who fail to appear upon a piven occasion when some important 
job is to be completed. The female seinan dan are regularly called 
upon to weed the trails and clean up tho areas around the oublic 
buildings and cemeteries. Sometimes the older women, whose orzan- 
ization parallels the ngarasubuyas, are also called upon for one of 
these tasks. The seinan dan men are conscripted to make all of the 
village improvements such as the building of stores and meeting 
houses, and the clearing of areas for new buildings. For several 
months from the fall of 1947 until the spring of 1948 the Ngarard 
seinan dan were almost continuously occupied with tasks of this sort 
in connection with the building of a community center in Ulimang. 
The Ngarasubuyas were also assifned to parts of the tasks connected 
with this project. 


The seinan dan men still function to some extent as a police 
force at the command of the chiefs. In aboriginal times two things 
more likely to be stolen than anything else were betel nut and leaves 
of the pepper plant. These plants are precious in Nearard because 
of their destruction during the war, and because of the heavy drain 
upon the supply resulting from the conrregation of large numbers of 
people from other districts in this area during the Anerican siege 
of the islands. Theft of these plants is now cither quite common or 
it is believed to be. In any case, men take extraordinary pre- 
cautions to protect their pepper plants, either by fencing them or 
by suspending something over them to frighten away thieves. Before 
I arrived in Ngarard the chiefs had taken cognizance of the many 
reported instances of theft and had announced a blul; that is, a 
prohibiticn on the entry of lands belonging to someone else, They 
Stipulated that anyone going about after dark had to carry a torch 
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of burning coconut leaves or a lantern. Flashlirhts were forbiddon. 
The reasoning back of this regulation was that a person who was 
going about his legitimate business would not mind being seen. A 
thief could not approach forbidden areas without detection if he 
were denied the use of a flashlight. The chiefs made the seinan dan 
leader responsible for announcing this regulation to the public, and 
made the group as a whole responsible for seeking out violators and 
reporting them. The money which the seinan dan members collected 

in this fashion was, as in the past, to be used by them. This 
restriction upon night travel lasted for one year. Shortly before 

I left Ulimang the chiefs made the scinan dan responsible for 
assisting the district constable in his efforts to suppress a wave 
of thefts of houshold foods. 


That women in Palauan society hold a position subordinate to 
that of the men seems to me to be a fact beyond question. And yet, 
other writers and some contemporary observers who have had intimate 
contacts with the natives are inclined to the contrary view. Both 
Kramor and Kubary grant Palau women a rather remarkable degree of 
socinl influence and political power. On the face of it, my 
observations would apvenr to carry less wéight than those of a man 
like Kubary who lived for so long among the Palauan people and knew 
them so well. This fact alone, however, suggests that his inter- 
pretation was not as objective as it might have been, and that he 
accepted Palauan cultural norms at their face value. The explanation 
of this paradox lies in the fact that the Palauans, like many other 
poople, live by certain fictions that make their actual treatment 
of their women more palatable to tho women wiile at the same time 
securing the men in their prerogatives and, it may be, helping to 
allay their consciences. I have no doubt that Kubary actually 
believed the cliches that the Palauans repeat with regard to the 
importance and influence of their womenf:lk, These protestations 
are made in earnest but they obviously are protestations$ and not 
infrequently those who make them will in time seo their shallowness 
in any extended discussion of their relevance to actual situations. 
For the rest, it appears that both Kubary and Kramer were victims 
of the very common delusion, quite orevalent in their day, that 
matrilineal descent is equivalent to female social and political 
domination. As any one knows who has siven this matter any considoer- 
ation, there is no necessary connection betweon these two things. 


It is true, of course, that the inheritance of vroperty is 
channeled through females in Palau. But,°as has been emphasized, 
the female line is merely the thread uron which property inheritance, 
is strung; women do not own or control any of the most valuable 
goods. They do not own any Palauan money, or the lands or the foods 
Which are produced by these lands. Palauan men emphatically deny 
that their sisters have anything to say about the control of the 
family properties. At the same time thoy will say that certain 
pleces of money belong to their sisters, either because these pieces 
are part of their pnatrinony or bocause they have been received from 
their husbands for their labor and service to these husbands, 
Mention has already been made of this contradiction, and of the fact 
thit wonen never come into possession of money for their own use. 
Ynen a man states that such and such a piece of money was given to 
hin by his sister he is merely indulging in a fiction which is 
desipned to give credit to her for the work that she has done; but 
it cannot mean that the money was evor considered to be hers for 
free-will disposal. The same holds true with regard to the taro 
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fields. Women affirm that the oldest among them in a family is the 
trustee for 211 of the fields of her sisters and daughters and that 
she has control over the disposition of these fields. Men will also 
say this until an analysis is made of concrete cases. Then a 
prother will assert that he is the merrederer of all the family 
lands including the taro fields and That his sisters are merely 
using them with his consent; it is up to him and his brothers to say 
how the land shall be distributed at his death. When such affirmate 
fons are made in the presence of women there is no denial of them on 
their part. What this means is that a woman, because she is so 
intimately connected with taro fields, has a certain proprietary 
interest in them, and she is likely to interpret this as full con- 
trol. Upon close questioning they rotreat from this position with 
the much milder assertion that when any disposition is mado of taro 
fields, it must be done with their lmowledre: a brother or an uncle 
must “tell his sistor" what he wants to do with the family taro 
fields. The implication is that he must receive her consent; but 
only an unusual and strong-willed woman would oppose a decision 
arrived at by her brothers that was contrary to her wishes. 


Another circumstance which has no doubt contributed to the 
belief that women have a substantial control ovor family fortunes 
rests on the fact that they are charged with the keepins of Palauan 
nonoye It is typical of this region, as it is in the Philippines 
and other parts of Indonesia, that a wife is given the responsibility 
for taking care of the household funds. Nowadays in Palau she knows 
about both American money and the pieces of Palauan money held by 
the head of the house. She handles it, and it is up to her to cuard 
it. She keeps it hidden in some part of the house, oftentimes 
locked in a chest to which she alone has the key. This makes it 
appear that she has a pretty close control over family expenditures. 
The husbands themselves go along with the fiction of female control. 
I have several times seen men pretend that they did not know where 
their money was kept and that their wives must be found before they 


could get to it. 


The other side of this picture is the fact that no woman dares 
to snend any of the family money, and certainly never any Palauan 
money, on her own initiative. It is always released at the hus- 
band's behest. When a man wishes to get an informal loan from a 
friend he speaks to him and gets his consent. The friend then calls 
his wife and tells her to fo fetch the money. The wifo is never 
apperled to directly. She docs not dare to make any loan or expendi- 
ture on her own volition. Upon one occasion, I heard a man upbraid 
his wife severely, and far into the night, because she had contri- 
buted $2 to a mushing fund for her sick father-in-law while her 
husband was absent from the village. She had assumed that her 
husband would want her to do for his father. He world heve, tut he 
told her that she had no business svnending money unless he told her 
to. It was the violation of his prorogative that angered him. In 
Palauan society the women hold the purses but not the purse strings. 
It is something which apparently contributes to their ego and at the 
Same time keeps the controls where the Palauans believe they should 
be; namely, in the hands of the men. 


It may be that some observers have been influenced in their 
interpretation of the status of Palau women by the prominent part 
they play upon some publit occasions. It has already been noted * . 
that women are the central ficures on the scene at the time of the 





life crises ceremonies. If one were to judse their importance 
solely upon this evidence he might conclude that they direct the 
formalities connected with these events. But, as we have seen, their 
orominence at such times merely means that they instead of their 
male relatives havo become tho focus of the family obligations that 
are brought to bear upon the events and furthermore, that their part 
in the ceremony is for the display of emotion. The really important 
thing 1s the property settlement that takes »lace behind the scenes 
among the men. Indeed, the very prominence of womon in the public 
ort of the coremony cin be regarded not as an admission of their 
importance, but rathor as a duty to act in ways that are beneath 

the dirnity of the malo sex, At a funeral women are supposed to be 
grief-stricken while the men are supposed to be unmoved. The con- 
trast is especially marked between the behavior expected of a wife 
at the death of her husband and that expected of the man at the 
death of his wife. The widow is unconsolable and even hysterical 

at the loss of her husband. Tnere can be no doubt that in most cases 
this is a sham,for in seneral there is very little in the marital 
norms of Palau culture that is calcrlated to endear a woman to her 
husband or to impress hor with the sanse of a great loss at his 
coath. 


It has also been noted that women are civen formal recognition 
upon occasions, such as funerals and o!orauls, when poxey is being 
collected by one of their male reiatives. fhe women who are so 
recornized at such times, however, are the clan sisters of the 
central male figure in the transactions and their function is a 
passives one. They represent the connecting links in the chain of 
financial obligations botween their husbands and their brothers. 
hey are essential in that sense, but they are instruments rather 
than prime movers. Beyond this the only active part they play is 
in connection with the collection and transfer of their own kind of 
money, which is secondary and not seriously considered by the men. 


Kubary makes much of what he calls the “women's government." 
This was composed of the leading women of the ten ranking fimilies 
in the community. Such a group of women was iuportant among women, 
but it certainly nad little to say about the administration of 
public affairs. This council could order women to do things, somce- 
times upon its own initiative, becnuse special areas of control 
were traditionally delegated to it. For all important matters, howe 
ever, this council was subordinate to the council of chiefs and took 
its orders from that body. Upon all occasions of total comnunity 
interest, as opposed to those involvins only a fow families, women 
in tho vast, and at voresent, sive precedence to the men and 
literally take back: seats. When visiting chicfs, nowadays including 
merican officials, are present women are not to be seen at all, 
excont when they serve the men, or taey stinc back at a considerable 
Cistanco. The same holds true during such community enterprises as 
the giving of dances to visiting dignitaries, except when thoy, the 
wonen, are called upon to entertain. Typically upon any occasion,’ 
whether private or public, women eat after the men and leave early. 


In their own organizations and activitics the women in all 
cases merely reflect the dominant male pattern. Their activities 
are in a sense complementary to those of the men; but they are 
secondary and usually have the apvearance of being copies or 
initations of male interests. Thus it is with their money, the 
toluks, the pearl shells, and nowadays soap, towels and dress scoods,. 
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Likewise with their club organizations. The women's clubs are 
ir,ortant eclexients in the conmuunity because they do a lot of work, 
Put in their organization and in their activities they are tiade to 
trail behind the men. izuch the sane thing can 5¢ said of the Cances 
and other dramatic performances that the wa.en in the past and at 
present put on when one district or village plays host to another, 
The situation here is soriewhat like that wiich has »cen cornmented 
upon with reference to the life crises. Woren are obligec to dance 
insteae of exercising a right in doing so. This comes sut very 
clearly at the present time. aAvoriginally the chiefs and other old 
nen also put on dranatic performances and danced at these celcohrat- 
ions. Now tncy do nst. When they were asked the reason it was 
explained that the old men no longer danced bccause they dtd not 
feel like it, but the older women continue to do so Sscause their 
husv,sands and brothers still like to witness tne old fashioned dances, 
In short, they were ordered to ,o through with thesc perforuances,. 


The subordinate position of women appears in domestic affairs. 
As the Giscussion of rarriages ani divore.s has ade cloar, the 
cervices of a wife are bought sy her hus»and and his relatives. In 
accordance with this ideology imen treat their wives very much as 
servants. The patterned attituce toward a wifc is one of Cetachzent 
or of scruff annoyance. ‘sifc veating is not socially approved, »ut 
it occurs. Usuelly a sian will not strike his wife while he is 
sober; but there are any who rogularly start a quarrel wien they 
have had something to drink. women, cxzcept those who asscciatc 
with whites, never drink.: One reason for this is »scauss it is a 
lons standing tradition, anc therefore wost women never think of it 
because it is inappropriate to their sex. Sut the custo: is as 
strongly supported by the men as it is by the womon. sien do not 
consider the possibility of their woruenfolk drinking. 


The women's cvaluation of their sociel position is interesting. 
Taere are sove diffsrences, dépendins uyon the individual and the 
circuinstances, It secus that most women accept thesr secondary 
position as a nattcr of course, and some think that thcy have a 
position of cquality with tne men. They arc as convinced of the 
fictions as are the men themselves. Worien, for oxample, accept 
tueir lot as hard workers as scriethine which is only natural, They 
texe pride in their ability to work hard, and bea: with pleasure 
when their tars fields are praised for neatncess and productiveness; 
or wien their husbands praise them in the presence of others for 
their work. Husbands, incicentelly, take the opportunity to publicly 
bestow such praise on their wives. The effects are obvious. A 
group of wo.ien of wixed czces upon oue occasion justifisd their 
ay ,roval of tiie ritual treatiient civen to a woman at the tine of 
the birth of her first child by sayin; thet this was essential to 
prcserve the strensth ang suilc up the ondurance of e« mother for 
her subsequent labor in the taro ficlcs. They said tnat if a woman 
went throuch this treatment sue could “6 assured of being able to 
work all day under the not sun without feelin, the slishtest bit 
dizzy. They obviously regarded this as an ideal that is to be 
Striven for »y selferespocting wives. It is a pattern which »eyond 
question is ap, reciated and cultivated, to what extent consciously 
Ly the men, I have no way of knowin;. 


Once a youn: worian volunteercd a contrast between ths way in 
Wich the Japanese treat tuieir wives and the way in which Palauan 
worien are treated. She said that a Japancsce woman always addressed 
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her husband with a “soft" language, that she never spoke loudly to 
him or controverted his statements. When he came into the houso hig 
wife mot him at the door, helped him remove his street clothes or 
working clothes, brought him his robe, wiped his face, and in many 
gmall ways attended to his smallest wants. This, my informant said, 
was quite different from the way in which a Palauan woman treats : 
and is treated by her husband.A Prirren man and wife, she said, were 
on a plane of equality. 


Some women, however, take a different attitude toward their 
position with respeét to men, mainly as a result of their obser» ~ 
vations of white people and of teachings by the German missionaries. 
Against the background of missionary efforts to inculcate European . 
standards they point out that it is forbidden for a Palauan woman 
to walk abreast of her husband on tho trail; that he vrecedes her, 
carrying only his handbag while she follows at a respectful distance 
carrying a heavy basket on her head, a child on one hip, and anothor 
burden in her free hand. By contrast, they note the way in which 
Herr Lance, the Gernan missionary, used to take his wife by the hand 
to help her over rough spots in the trail. They recall his preach- 
ments against the custom of walking single file among the Palauans, 
when he compared them to a string of ducks with the drake in the 
lead. From the same sources some women have learned to complain 
that they do all of the cooking, farming, and clearing of trails 
while the men do nothing but build houses and--if they are not too 
tired--so fishing. Then they return home and scold thoir wives, 
tellinze them to hurry with dinner so that they can visit other men, 
ea tO Slucb, or GO Out to look for another woman. The missionaries 
protested against these practices, and especially against the hard 
work, saying that women would develop grudges against their husbands 
and in time refuse to bear children. Some women have taken these 
admonitions to heart; but they are not in a position to openly 
voice their attitude or to vrotest against the system, for their 
husbands will have none of this nonsense. 


Amcrican individuals fit into the social scheme in Palau much 
as did their Japanese predecessors. The attitudes of the Palauans 
toward Americans and the consequent resvnect or the lack of it which 
they accord Americans is quite variable, depending usx0n the section 
of the islands in question. The attituvces of natives in and about 
Koror, or on Peleliu, are quite diffcrent from those prevailing on 
Babeldaob. In the first mentioned districts the people are much 
more resentful, embittered, disillusioned, and grudging in the 
rospect that they show toward Americans than they are in the northern 
areis, This difference is not of recent oririn, although there has 
been an accentuation of it in recent years. The differentiation 
beran many years ago as a result of the localization of interest and 
influence in Koror by the first European powers to have dealings . 
with the islands. Kubary notes with surprise and pleasure that tho 
natives in Ngarard were much more fenial, accommodating, and deferen- 
tinal to him and to their own chiefs than were the natives with whom 
he had been familiar for so long in the Koror area, It is remarke 
able that this situation has prevailed up to the present time to 
such a marked degree. 


The people of Nearard show exaggerated feclings of subservience 
and inferiority with respect to the Americans, The pronounced 
Pattern of respect toward age that is traditional among them has 
been compounded with the demands for respect for the ruling group, 
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especially the Japanese, who succeeded in leaving no doubts in their 
minds about their basically inferior status. This attitude has been 
transferred automatically to the Americans. To some extent all 
Americans share in it, but there is some doubt and hesitation with 
regard to young Americans, particularly those without substantial 
merit in our own system of social values. Young men in obviously 
inferior positions in our scheme, such as the enlisted men in our 
armed services, are automatically given a low position. Even in 
Nearard, Palauans tend to treat them as subordinates, certainly so 
when it is a question of a comparison between a chief and one of 
these men in our own society. For Americans in positions of trust 
and authority, particularly when they are older men, thero is nc 
hesitation on the part of Palauans in rating them as equal to or as 
above the hishest ranks in the native hiorarchy. They are readily 
given priority over the native chiefs. Young Palauans are readily 
conscripted fort heir services to Americans as a part of their 
obligation to the community. 


The deference and humility toward Americans is deep seated, so 
much so that it is almost impossible for older members of a Ngarrd 
cormunity to think of themselves or their culture as meriting 
treatment on a level of equality. They are obviously ill at case 
if the attompt is made. Consequently, it is very difficult for an 
American to deal with them in a casual way and to feel assured that 
he knows what they really think about him, and how they behave whon 
he is not around. By habit, they are avologetic of themselves and 
the things that they do even to the sympathetic obsorver. It 
requires multiple opportunitics to view their attitudes and behaviors 
from a number of different angles, and in situations when they are 
off guard, or when they cannot disguise their reactions, for an 
observer to get beneath the front that they present to an outsider, 
They are sensitive about their foods since the Japanese made no 
secret of their fastidiousness about it. They are ashamed of, and 
attempt to conceal, facts about their routine living conditions and 
personal habits, most of which were censored by the Japanese. They 
are conscious of their dark skin, and repeatedly I was questioned 
in oblique ways about the status of negroes ih our country. 


It was:.said above that Palauan social and political position 
coincide. This is true, but anciently only the leaders of the 
socially highest ranking families were granted the authority to 
exercise controls outside the bounds of their family. There were 
two kinds of honorific designations for individuals. One entailed | 
family controls, the other community administration. Each localized 
clan owned the right to a title for its leador that was hereditary 
within the matrilinenl family. Such titles incorporated the proper 
name of the dwelling that was the ancestral home of the niucieus of 
the matrilineal group. This name wis used to refor to the building 
and also to the social unit that was identified with it. In addite 
ion the title carried . vrefix, “"ngira," which the Palauans nowdays 
oquate with our torm "mister." The wife of the headman also bore 
a title which was the house name prefixed by “dira." This custom 
prevails at the present time. Titles of this character imply and 
grant authority only within the household, although in the event of 
two or three houses being noeded to accommodate all of the members 
of the local matrilineal family, the authority of the male title 
holder extends to them as well. Household titles, as such, do not 
relate to positions of authority in the sphere of community 
administration. 
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Some men who were the heads of families, and who therefore had 
titles such as "ngirau" and "ngiraturong," had in addition titles 
which qualified them to sit on the council of chiefs and conduct 
village or district business, These men were called rupaks. Their 
titles were quite distinct from the household titles, although they 
were also inherited within the clan. They were acquired separately, 
however, and were not necessarily conjoined to any individual house- 
hold within the clan. Some were in form just like the household 
titles; Ngirarois is, for example, such a political title. Many of 
them were wholly proper names. Women nlso bore comparable political 
titles. Since they had roference to the administration of the 
affairs of all the women in the community, and had to inhore in the 
matrilineal line, they were bestowed upon the ranking female member 
of the local matrilinenl kinship group. Ideally, this woman was the 
sister of the main who bore the parallel masculine title. 


Each clan with the right to a political title had in addition 
one that was secondary to it. These associated titles were borne 
by mon who were the heirs apparent t> the principal titles. The 
nolders were coached to succeed their predecessors, who were 
normally their older brothers or maternal uncles, but not alvicyvs soe 
According to Kramer, the group of heirs lived torether in a club 
house of their own, an arrangement which he says was peculiar to 
Ngbuled and Alap. This is possibls, though my information indicates 
that it would happen only if all were of approximately the same age, 
and that other men would be included in the club also. Kramers 
titles for these men differs from those I received. Those given to 
me for the first four clans in Nebuked are as follows: 


Ngeredok clan: Krai and Kraimio 

Ngeregesadl clan: Reboregesadl and Reborowat 
Neflunfi clan: Tulur and Aretul 

Tublai clan: Mad and Madranrusnos 





The clans in sach community were graded to form a social hioer- 
archy. The first ten had the right to solitical titles for their 
head men and their ranking female members. The men's titles give 
their bearers the right to sit on the village council where they 
discussed issues concerning the village 1s a wnole. The council 
members came to decisions concernine group policy, issued rules, and 
meted out punishment. Ideally there wore always ven men on the 
governing council. Generically they were called klobak, but each 
village had its own »oroper name for this law making and law onforcinr 
body. In Ngbuked it was called ngarakurubang. In many instances, 
however, a Village did not have ten imbortant families entitlod to 
council representation. In that caso a member of an appropriate 

clan in another village or district could assume the title and with 
it the right to sit on a council outside his homeland. The "women's 
government" was composed of women who bore titles that were paired 
with those of the men. Its functions were limited and had reference 
to the affairs of the female sex. 








Although thore were ten men on the village council, the 
majority of them had only minor voices in its deliberations. Tho 

men who held the four highest titles formed the core of the organiza- 
tion, and if they could agree on an issue the matter was settled, 
Among them the ranking chiof had a »vreponderating influence, so much 
80 that even the second chief was not likely to oppose his wishes; 
and their combined judgement practically assured unanimous conssant. 
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There did exist, however, a formal pattern of rivalry between the 
first and second chiefs, and this opposition extended to all their 
clan members and to the members of clans who were associated with 
them. Sometines the rivalry between the two factions developed 

tensions and rrew into onen antipathy. 





The entire comnunity was thus divided into two arts called 
pital blai ma bital biai. Roughly one-half of the clans were lined 
up under the leadership of the first chief by this arrangement, while 
the remainder were identified with the second chief and his clan, 

In Nebuked one of the moieties was lead by the chief named Mad of 
the house of Tublai, while tho other was under the leadership of 
chief Krai of the house of Ngsredo!:. In the resulting dual division 
6f the rest of the society, cIan number three, Ngilungi, was 
affiliated with Tublai and opposed to Ngoredok and Its associate 
ligeregesadl, which was rated fourth in the social and political 
hierarchy. Concentually the clan that ranked first was aligned with 
those which ranked third, fifth, seventh, and ninth; this sroup 
being set off against the clans that ranked second, fourth and so 
one The traditional ratings of the clans, however, was often at 
variance with their de facto positions. Thus the nominal or trae 
ditional ordering of the four above mentioned Nebuked clans, from 
hirhest to lowest was Ngeredok, Ngcresesadl, Ngilun¢gi and Tublai. 
Just what hapvened to bring Tublai to occupy first place, and whother 
its riso necessitated a shift of moiety alignment, is unknown. In 
any event, the hierarchy that prevails at the present time is the 
one that has existed since the befinning of ovr historical records 
of this villare. Semper, describing the situation in 1862, states 
that Mad was the first chief of Nebuted and that the second chief 
was Krai. 





Tho relations between the moietics were marked by rivalry anc 
formal patterns of avoidance. The two divisions were not exogamous, 
and had nothing to do with marrinse., The houses or clans were 
exoramous, but beyond that there were no prohibitions, prescrintions, 
or preferencos vertaining to intermarriage between clans within the 
same moiety or outside it. The two groups of clans made pretensions 
to social superiority and the relations between them were exvressive 
of reserve and even of formalized unfriendliness. In so far 2s was 
possible, the two grounvs were nhyicnlly separated by one or more 
villase streets. Thus the ancestral house of Tublai was across the 
street from that of Negeresesadl, its formal rival, and adjoined the 
hore site of Neilungi. Tho letter was across the street from its 
foraal competitor, Ngeredok. The peovle of Ngilungi could not 
casually onter the house of Ngeredok (or vice versa); and the 
children of the two clans did not play in each other's yard or 

minsle freely. The same reserve held for Tublai and Ngeregesadl in 
particular, but also for 211 other clans across the moiety Tine. 

The affairs of dne house were kent strictly secret from members of 
the opposite group. Their intercourse was on @ formal basis. If 

the chief of Ngeredok wished to consult with the chief of Neilunci 

at home the visit was made brief and to the point. There was no 
sociability between the two men. Somctimes they were accompainced by”. 
sccondary chiefs who acted 1s their svokesmen and as buffers betwoen 
them. If the house fire of Ngcredok happen to fo out an appeal 

micsht be made to the family of Ngilunri, verhaps just to exhibit the 
expressions of mutual disdain that symbolized their relations. An 
occunant of Nreredo!: would stand in front of his house and clap his 
hinds to attract the attention of someone in the other house, then 
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shout his demand. A fire brand would be flung to him with a 
contemptuous gesture. Any friendly intermingling of the inhabitants 
of the two houses was mugul, "forbidden." 


The interactions betweon the bital blai ma bital blai were not 
in the nature of recinrocnal services, They were competitive. Each 
side claimed to be richer, and of higher rank than the other. Food 
for feasts firured in an exchange system that was used to assert 
superiority, each clan striving to »vresent its rival with a greater 
amount of food than had been given to it upon a previous occasion, 
At times rival clans also were permitted agrfrossive gestures toward 
each other. The women of one moiety, for instance, were licensed to 
sing ribald songs at the funeral of a chief of their opposite number. 
while the men made a feigned attack upcen the mourners and demanded 
luxury foods. 


In addition to the physical separation of moieties, their 
apartness was further symbolized by the existence of the two large 
club houses, the bai 1 pelu, located in the center of the village. 
They were the dormitories, lounging places, fucst halls, and the 
council chambers of the rupaks, one belonging to each moietyi In 
Ngbuked, Mad was the leader of one of these associations of titled 
men while Krai was the headman of the other. Each chief had an 
assigned place in the bai of his moiety, the places being graded 
from the front to the rear of the building. The sents were at the 
sides of: the doorways, each man being entitled to a position that 
would allow him a view--and a spitting aroa--outside the building. 
Each rupak owned his place ina real sense: he provided the materials 
and the labor for the construction of his section. There were also 
assigned seats on the stone platform in the front of the building, 
the most important chiefs being provided with stone slabs set 
upricht for backrests. This area and the inside of the bai itself 
was strictly the preserve of the rupaks associated with it. They 
kept the outside space clean and free of weeds, and the bai in 
repair. No one else could approach the precincts without permission, 
and all common versons were forbidden to come near while the chiefs 


were holding a meeting. 


The two bail pelu always stood side by side. Just what part 
the dual division of the chicfs occupying them played in council 
proceecings is not clear. It seems that when moiety affairs were 
being discussed the two groups of ruoaks met in their respective 
bais. When village matters were being discussed 111 met, it apnears, 
in the bai headed by the first chief. In some nopulous villages, as 
in Melekiok, there were three bail pelu. The significance of the 
odd number is uncertain. It is conjectured that one. of the three 
buildings served as the meeting place when all of the rupaks came 
together in council, instead of their using the bai of the highest 
ranking chief. When the chiefs of both moieties assembled in the 
Same building they sat at opposite ends, chief Mad, in the case of 
Ngbuked, taking his place at one side of the front door while Krai 
sat beside the door at the rear, 


Villages were grouped into districts. The number of districts, 
and the villages that comprised them, varied considerably at differ- 
ént periods in history, depending toon the fortunes of war, political 
intrigue, the fluctuation of population, and the shifting of wealth 
Concentrations. At one time what is now the district of Ngarard was 
divided into two parts with the villares of Aol, Alap, and Geklau 
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forming 42 bloc acknowledging the loadership of Melelriok, while 
Nebu'red and Ulimang joined forces with Koror. At a more recent date 
Gelclau formed an independent district. At present the five villages 
mentioned above make up the district of Ngarard. There are thirteen 
other districts in the Palau Islands from Kayangle to Angaur. 


The districts were politically autonomous, in historic times nat 
least, although there wore alliances between some of them that 
amounted to a unilateral control by the strongest district over the 
weaker ones. Thus, during German times, the head chief of Koror 
fined the first chief of Ulimang because of a murder committed in 
that village. And anciently, Melekiok exercised such control over 
the northern districts that its chiefs permitted only Geklnsu and 
Alap to build long causeways (traffic blocks) extendins across the 
lagoon from the village to the reef. Theoretically, however, each 
district was independent, and its political structure wis not reared 
to any hirher level of authority. 


Each district had a council of chiefs who administered its 
affairs as the ten village chiefs managed the local business. The 
district chicfs were selected fromthe highest ranking men in the 
several village councils. Village representition on the council was 
not equal either in tho number of councillors or in the status 
accorded them. The councillors were sraded on a traditional basis 
with the most importsnt village roeceiving the most favorable 
representation in point of numbers and rank. In Ngarard the first 
chief of Ngbuked, Mad, was also the ranking indivicual in the dist- 
rict, honce its chicf. Next to him was the first chief of Alan, 
then the second chief of Ngbuked, to the third chief of the same 
villneo. The cifferenco between tho traditional rating of Mad 
(fourth place) in Ngbuked and his actual position (first) cannot be 
explained by the historical data available. Likewise for his pre- 
omninent nvosition in the district. Some Palauans now say that he has 
no risht to this position. hey state that the title of Mad has 
carried this volitical prerogative with it only since about 1900, 
and that it was usurped. It is claimed that at the time the German 
authorities were administering the islands from thoir offices in 
Koror the chiefs in Ngarard found it expedient to name one of their 
number to represent them rather than for 211 to loave the district, 
The Mad was chosen; but there was no intention of extending to him 
the risht to act for the rest without their consent, or of »verpetue 
ating the arrangement by granting the right to his successors. 


There does not seem to be any evidence in supvort of this 
arrument, and it does not have the ring of truth. Kramer writes as 
if the pre-eminent position of Mad were a fact of long standing, and 
describes the importance of the ceremony, acknowledged all over 
Ngarard and beyond, when an individual assumed this title. He li'e- 
wise comments upon the fact mentioned above that "rupak number four 
was the high chicf of both Ngbuked and Ngarard,"” and has no bettor 
explanation than the legendary assertion that the family of Tublai, 
torether with its corpnate Udes in Melekiok, migrated from a sunken 
coral island to the North, and because of its wealth was able to 
innose itself upon the other families then living in Negbuled. 


Much of the elaborate political structure of the past has dis- 
integrated. The village councils in igarard are practically non= 
&xistont. The titles of the ranking men in the villages are still 
Tonomvered and they are still held by those who are eligible for 
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them. Nevertheless, many of these titles are not active because the 
families who havo the. ri¢ht tc them have become extinct. Moroover, 
they are not as important as they once were because the villarce 
council has vractically nothing to do. The district has become more 
important, and to all intents and purposes its chiefs are the only 
political forces at the present time. Such business as the village 
has to conduct on its own is done rather informally by whatever 
number of men hapoven to hold the appropriate titles. The moiety 
orranization no longer exists. Most of the people, in fact, know 
nothing about it. Even the chiefs are not well informed about tho 
nature of this institution, and they ho lonrer align themselves in 
two groups, or observe any of the formalities once associated with 
the dual division of their villages. 


Very few of the old style chiefs' club houses are still in use. 
Tic remains of 1 few are still to be seen. Most of them have dis- 
annerred entirely, cither because they were not kept in repair, or 
because the Japanese during the war tore them down and used their 
timber for military purposes. Ngarard contains two of the finest 
specimens of this kind of building to be found in the islands, one 
of them in Ngbuked and the other in Alan. Both at one time stood 
side by side as a moiety pair in Nebuted. «or several reasons, 
anong them the fact the the moiety organizavion was functionless, 
and also because the bai in Alap hac boen destroyed, the Japanese 
ordered thnrt one of the buildings Lo dismantled and transported to 
tho sito of the old Alap bai. There it stands today. Almost every 
village has some kind of a substitute building where the chiefs and 
their visitors can meet. Many are shabby and poorly made. They are 
considered to be temporary but no one anticipates the building of 
bais in the future in the o14 style. The contruction of such a 
building required more labor and skill than the Palauans are now 
willing or able to muster. Both Ahol and Ulimang have makeshift 
structures that have been built of salvaged vlanks and tin since the 
ware In 1948 an Ulimang meeting “ouse was built of quonset materials 
obtained from rsovernment supplies on Peleliu, and this building now 
serves for the reception of suests as well as for the meetings of 
chiefs and other community functions. A sinilar building was planned 
for Ahol. The Geklau chiefs were also using a quonset builling for 
their meetings. 


In each district now the American government recognizes, for 
administrative »urposes, a hend chief, an assistant chicf, a clerk, 
and 1 council. It also recomizes the village council, but has no 
direct relations with it. The district chiefs and? the council 
members acquire their positions in accordance with native custom 
excent that in some cases clections have been held at the instigation 
of the govennent to choose one of several candidates elisible under 
the aboririnal system. The district chief is the nominal hend of 
the district but the assistant chicf often exercises much of the | 
actual authority. Only the district clerk is paid for his services; 


he reccives $5 per month. 


At the time of the earliest European contacts with the Palauans, 
the Cistricts were dividod into two political factions or alliances. 
One group, composed rourhly of the southern and western districts of 
the islands, was dominated by Koror anc its high chief Ibedul; the 
other, composed of the northern and 6astern districts, was under the 


leadership of the first chief of Melekiok, Reklai. The relations 
vtween these two districts and the others wis something more than 
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an alliance between co-equals. Koror and Melekiok contended for 
supromacy between themselves with the help of their dependent 
districts. The latter acknowledged their subordinate positions 

and to some extent were forced to submit to a trianupulation of their 
internal and external affairs by the two top ranking:states. 


The American authorities recognize the two head chiefs, Ibedul 
and Reklai, and grant the first rank to the Koror chief. These 
chiefs are important figures in the relations bctwocn the Americans 
and the Palauans. They have prominent positions in theo native 
government for the whole of the Palauan jurisdiction which, with 
the inclusion of Sonsorol and Tobi, comprises o total of sixtcen 
districts. Reklai and Ibedul do not, however, have arbitrary 
control over their subordinetes. While in their capacities as head 
chicfs they often play a key role in effecting policy decisions, 





formally the administration of native affairs is lodged in a Congress, 


a Council, and a regional or High Court. 


The pan-Palauan political unit is officially dcsignated a 
uunicipality. The Congress, the Council, and the High Court exercise 
the functions of government over the municipality. The Council is 

composcd of the two high chiefs, Ibgdul and Reklai, and the depart- 
montal officers for law, public works, public safety, public health, 


labor, cormmerco, finance, education, intcrnal effairs, and adriinistrai 


ion. The head of the dcpartment of administration is the magistrate. 
The Congress is composed of the chief or assistant chief of cach 
district and-electcd congressmen. The congressmen are choson frou 
cach Gistrict on the basis of population. There cre; onc congressiean 
for cistricts with less than 200 peoplco, two congressizcn for those 
with 200 to 500 people, and three congrcssmen for those having nore 
than 500 people. Koror has four congressmen, Ngarard has threc. 

The Congress considers such matters of general intcrest as taxation, 
education, and the conscrvation of natural resources. Aftcr being 
passed by the Consress, legislation is approved by the president of 
the Congress, the two high chicfs, the magistrate, and then is 
forwarded to the American authorities for final action. 





The native officials fall into three categorics as far as the 


manner of their selection is concorncd. The chicfs hold thcir offices 


by reason of their native titles, which they inhcorit. The congress- 
men arc elccted. The judges and the departmental officers are 
appointed. 











Only the treasurer, the magistrate, and the clerks arc paid 
out of the municipal treasury. Their salaries range from 20 to 
$27 per month. The congressmen, judges, and departmental officers 

are not compensated for their services. Neither arc tho judgcs, but 
they receive various non-material rewards. 








The Palauan High Court is composed of ten judges, one clerk, 
and one prosecutor. The ton judgcs make up the court panel, but 
eny five of them constitute a quorum that may hear cases. Judges 
serve without coinpensation, but like chiefs they enjoy the prestige 
of their position and are often ranking men in their own right. 
Thosc now scrving are the same ten men who wore originally appoint- 
ed. On.an average, they hold court sessions four or five tiics a 
month. Their decisions are forwarded to the Civil Administration 
authorities for approval. 
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Thcoretically a title is always:inherited@ by a man who is in 
the same matrilineal clan as his predecessor. This is the ideal 
arrangement and if possible the practice bears out the theory. If 
there are no oligible heirs in the local clean soneono of another clan 
who is in the same kleblil is sought. Thus a man can assumo'a title 
in a village different from the one in which he lives. He is then 
expectcd to move to that village to assuric his political and social 
responsibilities and privileges. In such cases matrilineal descent 
is still operative, for the two families involvcd are wWthin the same 
clan or kleblil, although sometinucs they are only remotely related 
and no one knows precisely how they are connected. However, it not 
infrequently happens that a title goes to a man who is ontirely 
unrelated to his predecessor in the fcmale line. Somotimes a son 
inherits a title from his father or his grandfather on his father's 
sids. In other cases a totally unrelated person has inherited an 
important title. This is comion enough and acceptable cnough that 
it can perhaps be said that as many as onco-half of the important 
titlcs in Palau have been acquired in this theoretically unorthodox 
manner. At least five of the ranking chi.fs in Ngarard now have come 
by their titles through their fathers. 


One might suppose that this doparture from the rule is a 
relatively modcrn thing, that has developed under the influence of 
the Japanese and the iuropcans. This doves not secm to be the 
explanation. Thesv is no indication that the Palauans have bceon 
shifting toward patrilinval reckoning of descent since their contacts 
with tho Luropcans. Thue only antensive contacts that any of the 
people north of whoror have had with outsiders were under the Japan- 


ese, and the tendency to accept noneriatrilineal inheritance patterns 
cortainly long antedatcs the Japanese. In fact, the gencalogics 
that I obtained show that they extend :.uch beyond cvcen the Gorman 
occupation. During these cerly timcs therc were numcrous instances 
of a man inheriting a title through his father. 


In order to understand the deviations from the rule of matri- 
lincal succession it must bc appreciatud thet the Palauans demand 
certain personality characteristics in a chicf. Failing thesc, an 
heir to a title tiay be passed over in favor of another candidate 
who has them. This docs not mean that the right to the office 
passes from the family which has the hercditary right to it. The 
rule is mercly in abeyance during the lifetine of th. incumbent. 

The family docs not surrender the right to ths title or the right to 
decide upon all its subsequent bearcrs. aS soon as possible, though 
not necessarily in the next generation, the title reverts to a reine 
ber of the matrilineal group. accorciny to Peleuan idcals, a truc 
rupak is a man who has the interests of his faiuily croup at heart, 
who works uncvasing ly for its best interests, ccono..ically, socially, 
anc politically. This is en absolute cssential for a chief. It is 
this which actully detcrmines leadersiiip, and in Palauan history 
hany dircet heirs to a title who lacked these qualificetions have 
been passed over in favor of collatcreal rvlatives who had theri. In 
addition, a rupek must be aggressive and firu, although always with- 
in the framework of th. politeness that is uexyccted of people of good 
brecding. Another essontial to the holding of officc is the pessoss- 
ion of the money which goes with it. Usually this coms automatic- 
ally, but there are cases where the two ere divided. The Palauans 
consider that when this develops, the man who actually holds the 
noney is the real authority and the other is more or less of a pre- 
tender. Money is essontial to political officc and to the respect 





which goes with it; and »vresumably those with money have it by 
legitimate rignt. 


In order to illustrate title succession, we may refer to the 
genenlogy of the house of Tublai oresented on page 180a.It is not 
easy to set complete and true genealories, esvecially where thero 
are political involvements such as with this clan, the leading one 
in Nearard. Each person conceals tose oarts of the family tree 
which he thinks might be dissoproved of and attempts to put the best 
possible light upon those relationships which might detract from the 
prestige of the family. Most people who imnow the truth have some 
favorite to support and it is not easy to find a verson who treats 
his knowledge in these matters objectively. Aclmowledging these 
difficulties I believe the-account of the Tublai family that I was 
able to obtain and vdiece together from several sources to be 
essentially correct. 


I was not able to learn the name of the individual who is 
desipnated as the lst Mad in the genealogy. This numbering menns 
only that this man was the first person remembered by my informants 
who had the title of Mad. The woman named Bulbult bore the parallel 
title for women, Mlehe. She was therefore a close fenale relative 
of this lst Mad, although it is unknown just what their relationship 
wase Both of them belonged to the family of Tublai. The lst Mad 
anoears to have had no direct heirs. His sister likewise had no 
children. She took a fancy to a young girl who lived in Geklau and 
asked the girl's mother for her. The girl was not adopted. She was 
merely "staying with" (obengel) the Mad's sister, When this girl 
was married and had a son, Obugulo, the latter devoted himself to 
the service of the Mad. Obugulo was . very industrious man and was 
skillful at miking large war canoes. That broucht him considerable 
money. He was also an intelligent and clever man, and he used his 
talents in the interests of his mother's adopted family. He was 
entirely unrelated to this family of Tublai but he was so devoted 
to it and worlrsed so hard for it that wnen the Mad died the family 
chose him as successor, When Obugulo died, his son-in-law, |... 
Rn'giulke, succeeded him as number three in our reckoning. Ru!tululke 
inhorited the title not as son-in-law to his predecessor, but because 
he was a real Tublai, belonging to another local branch of this clan. 
His sister's oldest son, Tengilius, was profligate and frivolous so 
he was passed over in favor of his younger brother, Ngirakubo, who 
thus became the 4th Mad. This man was Mad during Japanese times, but 
for some reason the Japanese authorities distrusted him and deposed 
him. Ngiramorisong, who lived in Ngardmau, was chosen in his place. 
He was the adopted son of 2 real Tubl<si woman but was not born in 
the family. He did not hold the office very long for he was also 
unacceptable to the Japanese. Ngiratubo again took the title of 
Mad. He was therefore both number four and number six. With his 
death there was another wide devarture from the rule of matrilineal 
descont. The son of the 2nd Mad was named Ngiraturong. Like his 
father, he was clever and industrious. He worked for the Tublai 
family, and when Ngirakubo died, the clan members chose him for 
their leader, He was the Mad--the seventh in our reckoning--dnving 
the last years of the war and at the time of the American occupation. 
In 1946 a group of Nearard chicfs complained to the American 
authorities that during the war he had abused his position to the 
detriment of the people. 


It is difficult to discover just what the facts in this case 
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were because it has crented considerable tension, resentment, and 
frustration. The present regime of chiefs and their followers 
condemn Neiraturong in support of their own vositions, while his 
supoorters say very littlo in his defense and in criticism of the 
present chiefs, because they are fearful of retaliation and because 
one Coes not criticize a chief, whoever ho may be. It was therefore 
pare tu find anyone who would overtly and directly say anything in 
opposition to the existing political situation; but it is well known 
that it has many opponents. The charres broveht against Neiraturone 
stated that he sold community property and kept the proceeds for 
himself, and that he taxed the people for his »rivate gain. The 
American authorities investigated these accusations and apparently 
found them to be substantiated. In any event, they deposed 
Neiraturong and stripped him of his title For a time, Tumaigiung 
(see genenlogy) acted as Mad in his stead. Tumaisiung is the son of 
the 3rd mad, and hence not 2 member of the house of Tublai. He 
functioned as head chief of the district for only a very short time 
because the rest of the chiefs did not hold him in very hish esteen. 


Eventually the American authoritics decided to introduce an 
election vrocecdure to determine the renal successor to Ngiraturons. 
An election was held toward the end of 194 -6 in Nearard where, 
accordinre to the official records, the “elders" of the district 
voted upon 2 group of sixteen men who were in the “line of nobility." 
All of these candidates were in some fashion related to the clan of 
Tublai, althourh not 211 of them in the matrilineal line. The 
ballotinr was vrivate and in all outward respects was in accordance 
with our notions of free voting; but certain restraints were 
operative which wore perhaps unavoidable under the circumstances, 
The critics of the present rerime imply that the voting was a more 
formlity sincc it had been decidod in advance who was to be elected, 
Those who were not in agreement with the ousting of Neiraturonr, and 
those who did not arree with the nev procedure of voting, either 
abstained or voted as they were exnected to so as to avoid retalie - 
ation. Whatever the facts micht be, as 2 result of the election the 
8th Mad was appointed in January, 1947 by the American authorities, 
and approved by the high chiefs of Palau. The man chosen, Ringang 
by name, received 28 votes out of 45 cast, his nearest rival 
receiving only 8. As will be seen from the genealogy, Ringang is 
not a member of the house of Tublai. According to everyone, even 
the chiefs who are his supporters, he could not have become Mad 
under the old system. This is not because he is outside the clan of 
Tublai, but because this clan did not choose him. Aboriginally, a 
man, whether he belonged to a given family or not, became its leader 
only because the members of that family ogreed to his succession to 
the title. After the family had made its choice, this was announced 
| to the council of chiefs where it had to be ratified. The council 
could refuse to accept a family's choice of a leador, but normally 
it was known in advance whether a candidate would be acceptabhe to 
the chiefs as a co-councilor. In any case, 1 family felt, and still 
fecls, that it should have the choice in naming its own head, 


The present Mad is a relatively young man for his position. 
When elected he was thirty-seven years old. Previously he had held 
no title. He is an educated man, quite intellisent and cooperntive 
with the American administration. Under the Japanese, ho served as 
a teacher's assistant and interpreter in the Nearard school. He was 
One of those chasen annually by the Japanese for an indoctrination 
tour of a vart of Japan. After the war he was made head school 





teacher in Nearard, 2 position which: he still nominally holds. He 
is much interssted in tho education of the Palauans snd has done 
much to assist the Anericins in this procran. Aithourh his home 
is in Ulimans, whore his a and children live, he is there only 
neriodically. He stayd in Koror most of the ti rae where he functions 
as a member of the nativo gaiavan hish court, a job which keevs him 
occupied. This, in fact, is his rexeon for remaining away from 
home so much; and according to the American authorities in Koror 
he has been anxious to resifn as Mend of the court so that ho can 
syend more time in his home district. Still, there sre reasons for 
believing that he has not beon anxious to lenve Koror. For one 
thince, his position there gives him an advantsre over other chiefs 
who -re not so well situated in their contacts with the Americans. 
He mows more about what is taking >dlacec at the administrative 
conter than do most others aside from the two hish chiefs of the 
islonds, and he is also in a nositicn to gain certain advantaroes 
thnt they are nct. He is one of the most prorcressive of the chicfs, 
anc he has received American aid anc sunport for his ororram of 
cormunity betterment. He has, for examnlc, succesded in ae 
qionset materinls for a store, a meetin house, and two scho 
buildings in Neararad, as well as dine an? miterial for . cam ea 
build a water surnnly system from the foothills to the centor of the 
villace of Ulimans. 


There annears to bo nnowner reason why Ringang prefers to spend 
most of his tine in Koror. Althouzh it has been denied, it is 
evicent that he is uneasy in iiis yosition of Mad. His are is a 
factor in this. It is clear from the apolozios that he makes in 
addressing as asseiblase of chisfs that he is self-conscious in tho 
role of siving orders to his elders and to uzen who are better versed 
in native tredition than himself. He often remarks in 1 meeting 
that it is not prover for a young person to tell an older one what 
to Co; but ho justifies his doing so by sayins thit he ‘as the 
advice and the suovort cf one or two old resvectod chiefs, and that 
he is guided by them. But there is rore to his uneasiness than can 
be necounted for by his youth. He is out of step with the trae 
ditional pattern defining tic attitudes and behaviors of hizh rani 
ing individucic. He has absorbed enovzh of Japanese idenlory to 
place a value upon industry, efficiency, ind educaticn. He eens 
himself occupied with work along tcse lines and has very little 
time for the social life and the political intriguc thit takes up 
so much of the time of the chiefs. They spena hours discussing 
trivial local matters, scheming for their private interests, or 
simnly passing the time of dsy. They sit in their homes, or in the 
club house, or in the homes of otners, collecting and spreading tine 
news In accordance with tradition, they do no ora eae labor, 

As has been saic, the heads of families sre supnosed to be sunported 
by their subordinates; they simply manize the ecffoirs of the farily 
and do no worl. By our stand crds they are iclers, althourh as will 
appear later, they keep Mee eters fully occupied attending to their 
administrative duties as these are conceived. The prescnt Nad is 
not at home with this oAtbean of chiefly conduct. Whon it is 
necessary he neets with the chiefs at forrnlly Gesirnated thuies, but 
these meetinres are conducted in 1 businesslilzc minnor, ani for hin 
there is very little of the hour by hour linvering sftor the issues 
have decn discussed and decided uvcn. Almost never is hc to be secn 
mizing the rounds of the villnce, Cropping in on people and sitting 
¥0 talk, lilo the other chiefs do. When he is in Mgarard he spends 
ost of his time at his own house. There is nnotner circumstance 
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which may contribute to the anomolous position of the prosent Mad. 
The Palauans still consider that it is essential for a chief to 

have in his possession or control an appreciable amount of Palauan 
moneye The higher the rank of an individual, the more he is 

expected to engage in the exchange system and the more he is expected 
to pay and receive as a result of his activities in it. The Mad has 
very little wealth and he does not seem to be very sympathetic toward 
the system of exchanges. From all accounts he is entitled to less 
esteom on this score than many of his subordinates in tho district. 
Most important, the money that soes with his office is not in his 
nossession. In the past, when 4 man inherited a title he has like- 
wise inherited the financial assets and the obligations that adhered 
to it. They were essential attributes of the title. When Ngiratur- 
ons was denosed he went into exile in the district of Ngardmu, 
taking the money that belonged to his office with him. He still 
holds this money and, in the thinking of many Palauans, his possess- 
ion of this symbol of office entitles him to be considered as still 
occupying it. This wealth is not his .lone but belongs to the 

Tublai clan, and it is theoretically, if not actually, the larrest 
fortune belonging to the district. A district was aboriginally rated 
in terms of the amount of wealth owned by its leading family. To 
some oxtent this concept is still an important consideration for 
Polauans. Many of them, therefore, feel that the district of Ngarard 
has becn impoverished by the removal of its conmunity fortunes; and 
in terms of the old standards it now his a reputation secondary to 
Ngardmau. The vresent Mad is, of course, attempting to ignore these 
inniications and substitute a different measure of district 
luportances; namely, the number and variety of its modern improvee 
ments. He is in the vanguard of 2 few chiefs in the islands who are 
pressing for the introduction of . new social, economic, and politi- 
cal order. In this respect, he compares with the chief of Peleliu; 
in fact, these two men work very close together, and there have been 
several sugsestions that they intend between them to lead the way 

and to eventually assume pre-eminent positions in a new scheme of 
things. 


This ambition will not be accomplished without difficulty. In 
his home district the Mad has encountered trouble and there con# = 
tinues to be considerable opposition to him. The first repercussions 
of his election came only about a week after he had been formally 
appointed to his office. According to the official record, on 
January 13, 1947, a ranking member of the first family of Ulimang 
called a meeting in that village to protest the clection. Asa 
result he declared that he had been chosen to take the place of the 
recopnized chisf of Ulimang who works for the administration and 
lives in Koror. On the same day, so the records state, eleven chiefs 
of Nebuked met and decided that they wanted to change their minds 
and withdraw their support of the Mad and those who had come into 
power along with him. The authorities in Koror sensed a connection 
between these two events and arraisned the rebellious Ulimang leader. 
Among other things, he was charged will calling an unauthorized 
meeting, usurping the power of the real chief, and assuming power 
in defiance of properly conducted election results. He was found 
guilty and was placed on probation for one year. 


A more serious consequence of the installation of the present 
Mad was the defection of the village of Geklau. The chief of this 
Village has never submitted to the leadership of the Mad. Actively 
supported by his son, he has ignored the orders of the district 
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chief and encouraged his followers tc do likewise, During the 
several months when the new buildinrs were being erected in Ulimang, 
everyone in the district was expcctec to contribute labor, Tho 
seinan dan, the ngara subuyas, the women's froups, and even the 
school children had assigned duties at certain stasces in the 
construction of tese buildings. The villages of Nebuked, Alan, 
Ulimane, and Ahol ail coovernted in the project, but the people of 
Geklau rosisted participation from the first. During a part of the 
time, and for specinl tasks, continz-ents of men from that villare 
apnenred to helo the others, They, however, were never happy about 
the impositions upon their time and in some instances they assumed 
4 rosentful and rebellious attitude. At the cclebration of the 
convletion of 2 new house for the Mac several of the Geklau seinan 
dan who had nelped with its construction croated a near riot by 
accvavating their fellow workers to fight with knives and other 
weayons. After that, they practically ccased to voarticinste in any 
of the community orojects and it appears that everyone felt that it 
was just 2s well not to press them to do so. They would Bmve 
nothins to do with the celebration given by the district in honor 
of their Peleliu visitors in January, 19435. All but one or two of 
tieir chiefs refused to contribube money for the repniring of the 
Alan club house a couole of months later. 


This situstion sesve the American authorities in Koror cause for 
anxicty. he Geklau chief and his followcrs 211 this time were 
insistins that their vilincse cid not come under the jurisdiction of 
the Mad and that it should be sct uv as an independent district. 
The American sxuthoritics felt they could not sermit this because it 
would establish a preceent. Eventually, tic situation became so 
intolerable to the Mad that he, in February 1948, brought formal 
charres of disobedience in the high court of Palau arainst the chicf 
of Geklau, by name Babul. The latter was arrested and taken to 
Koror where he wis tried. He was found guilty, deposed, and put 
uvon one year's vrobation. This action huniliated him greatly and 
he stayed in Koror too ashamed, hoe told the authorities, to return 
to his home. Me anpealed to the native affairs officer stating 
that he had not wilfully done any wrons, that his situation was 
intolerable for hin, and that he honed for some relaxation of the 
penrity imposed upon hin. te seemed to be fully reventant and 
willing to moixe . new start to coonerate with the officially recoge 
nized leaders of Nearard, so it was dccided to allow ‘:im to become 
1 candidate for his old position when the question of his successor 
cario up. During the first week in March an election was called to 
settle this question, and Babul wis told to go to Geklau where he 
could be nominated alons with other candidates if tne people in 
that villace wanted to support hin. 


The election at Geklau teok place uncer the suvervision of one 
of the naval officers and his two assistants. Every effort was made 
to see that it conformed to democratic principles, but there were 
forces at work over which no outsider had any control. The Mad and 
his supporters were present on this occasion also. They lined theme 
Selves up along one wall of the quonset which served for the meetine 
while the Gelklau peoplo took their vlaces on the opposite side. All 
of the men in the village were entitled to cast a ballot. The young 
men sat in the middle of the floor while the older Geklau men were 
along the wall. When the nominations were called for, 2a spokesman 
for the entire group made all. of the nominations. The candidates, 
by rule, either belonzed to the herd family of Geklau or were in 
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some way eligible to hold the position of leadership in it. Fifteen 
names were proposed, after which the ballotins took place. Tochni- 
cally, the voting was secret; at least it was supposed to be private. 
The voters came forward one by one and sat down at a table in the 
front of the room. There, those who could write put the name of 
their candidate on a slip of paper and deposited it in a box. Those 
who could not write had the help of one of the native assistants in 
naling out a ballot. The young men voted first; after them all of 
the older men, 


From the beginning there was not much doubt about the results. 
In fact, rumors had been circulated the nicht before thot all of the 
Gexlau people were going to support Babul. They had arreed upon 
this at a meeting in advance. Actually, Babul fot 21 out of a 
ynossible 27 votes. He was therefore announced as the new chief, 
Following this snnouncement the other chiefs, including the Mad and 
the second and third chiefs of the district, were asked if they had 
anything to sny. Each. spoke briefly, after which Babul was given 
the chance to make a statement. His speech was startling to every- 
one except his Geklau sup,porters, for in tt ho said tliat although 
he had been looking forward to a relaxation from his duties as 
chief, now that he had been re-installed, he was soing to go on 
doing just as he had before. It was an aggressive statement and 
left no doubt as to his intentions to continue to ovpose the leader- 
ship of the Mad. He was cautioned by the naval officer that Geklau 
was still regarded by the government as beins within the district 
of Nearard, and that while the village could handle its own internal 
affairs as it saw fit, it was still in 4 subordinate position. 
After the meetinr broke up an effort was made to reconcile Babul 
and it was sucsestod that he come to Ulimang later for a conference 
with the Mad and the other chiefs. This he did, but throughout the 
meeting he maintained the same independent and belligerent attitvae 
The relationships between Gellau and.the rest of the district con- 
tinued in a state of tonsion up until the time that my observations 
ceased. They had reached an impasse and some other solution seemed 
to be indicated. 


In passing it may be noted that in elections such as the one 
described above, the Americans have been trying to get the Palauans 
to agree to women's suffrage. The proposal has been mado several 
times, both in local elections and before the Palauan Congress. 
There has been no attempt to force acceptance of the idea, but 
suggestions and arguments have been presented to the chicfs in its 
favor. So far, these hints have been ifnored. Theo men will not 
openly reject the idea; but when they can they avoid taking action 
upon it, or suggest that overhaps at some future time when women are 
better educated it would be more appropriate than now. The issue 
was raised before the election at Geklau, but everyone appeared to 
feel that the question was not directed toward him. This attitude, 
by the way, is another evidence of the inferior position that women 
hold in Palauan society. They have never been rerarded as chiefs ar 
as having anything to say about comrunity affairs. 


The Mad has a small group of active suvporters. Its nucleus is 
composed of four or five chiefs of the district who came into power 
with him, apparently by prior arreenent. The coup has alienated 
others besides Babul and Neiraturonc, but they do not present any 
determined or coordinated opposition to the regime. They participate 
half-heartedly, or not at all, when they have the option. The most 
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effective sunnorter of the Mad is his second in comzunnd, the first 
chief of Alan, Ngirarois. He is the eldest active chief in tho 
district and has exercised his authority for many years. He acquired 
his position through his father but this happened years ago and he 
was selected in the approval manner by the mombers of the clan of 
Rois. He is a real chief by aboriginal standards, knowing well and 
acting his »xart. He has considerable influencc, is the real power 
povud the Mad, and often acts in his stead. Fully as active is the 
third chief of the district,whose prover name is Rashongel. He has 
no title in Nesrard although he holds one in Airai. He, neverthe-. 
less, acts as the first chief of Ngbuked during the absence of the 
Mad. Rashengel belongs to the clan of Negilunci, having been taken 
into it by his father. iis father was not born into it either, but 
because he was an ambitious and industrious man who worked to advance 
the interests of Ngilungi, he became a favorite of its chief. Upon 
the death of the chief some time azo, Rashengel's father became the 
clan leader, although the chicf's title of TuTur was not bestowed 
upon him. But it seems that he came into possession of the_clan 
money, which he prssed on to Rashoncel at his death. Both Rashenzel 
and his father wished to dissociate bhumselves from the clans into 
waich they were born because they vere dwindling to extinction and 
offered no oossibilities for an ambitious man to set ahead. The 
opportunity to assume an important rele in the affairs of Neilungi 
came when the heir te the title of Tutur, momoly Neiraturong, decided 
to affiliate himself with the ranting clan of Tublai and ultimately 
to become Mad. He is tne one, of course, who was deposed and 
rovlaced by the vresent incumbent. The man who actunlly holds the 
titic of Tuftur is still living. Ho is a very old min and has become 
totally inactive, both because he is senile and because he has, in 
the last year, becn overeridden by Rashengel. According to 
Rishengel, Tu'ur had only a remote claim to the title to begin with, 
and fe Failed to live up to the exnectations of 1 man who assumes its 
he did not givo the expensive ferst requircd to validate its assunp- 
tion, and has not worked to promote Neilungi's pretcnsions as the 
number three clan in Nebuked. Rasi.ongel points to his own very 
evident labors in the clan and district intsrests, and to his alleged 
possession of the family money .s beinr sufficient and traditional 
justification for his clain to leadership. All of this may be a 
rationalization, but it is evident why he finds cause to supoort the 
Mad. It is equally clear why he has enenies and detractors. 


The situation is much the same with regard to another chief, 
Spaniol, who has assumed the title of Krai and thus acts as head of 
Ngeredok, the number two clan in Nebuked. Spaniol has no direct 
connection with this clan either through his metier or his father. 
It appears that he has made his claim to the title of Krai on the 
basis of an ulak 1 klauad. From the evidence that is available, it 
sscoms that his father, or perhaps his grandfather, “tied" himself to 
the chief of this family in a brotheriood that was validated by 
mutual aid in the system of wealth exchanges. As has been noted, 
this is an old custom and under some circumstances it serves to 
justify the inclusion of a man in 2 totally unrelated clan. Spaniol 
made a claim te the title of Krai at the timo of the political 
shuffle that ousted Neiraturong. Hoe was able to do this because the 
former head of Neeredol: was 1 suvporter of the denosed chiof; so 
much so, in fact, that he followed his leader into exile and lives 
with him now in Negardmau. Like Tu'ur, this chief has not relinquishec 
his title; but Spaniol, unlike Rashongel, has adopted the title of 
the man he has replaced, so there are now two Krnais. The supporters 
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of the exiled Krai, including his family, acknowledge only his right 
to the title, and the clan of Ngereciok for the most part dissociates 
itself from Spaniol, whom they rerarad as a oretender. 


It is to be noted that the ovpnsiticon to Rashenrel, Spaniol, 
and the Mad derives from the fact that the families whon they are 
supposed to represent have had very little to say about their 
acquisitions of their titles. Traditionally, a family chose its own 
lender and this rirht was tempered only by the need to gain the 
acquiescence of the other family heads. The pnrocedure has been 
reversed in the present instances and the families whose titles are 
at stake resent the imposition of men on them from the outside, even 
thouch indivicuals among them might arree that the men themselves 
are good choices. A fourth supporter of the Mad seems to stand upon 
4 firmer foundation in this rospect. Neiramegeti, the head chief of 
hhol, assumed his vosition along with Rashengel, Spaniol, and the ~ 
Yad, as a result of the government's insistence upon ousting his 
opredecossor. The reasons for this demand are not entirely clear but 
presumably the former head chief was also regarded as a supporter of 
the devosed district chief. As we have seen, Neiramegeti is not in 
the direct line of succession to his title. It wis his father and 
not his mothcr who was a membor of the clan of Megeti. He was, howe 
ever, chosen by this clan, or with its consent, id he is the 
rocopnized leader of it. He has its full support as has been 
indicated in the description of »oroverty scttlemoent that took place 
1t the time of the death of his wife. His vosition is therefore 
more easily justified on traditional srounds, although his assumption 
of it was directly depondent upon the same set of circumstances that 


placed the Mad and his other associntes in dower, 


It remiins to be said that in “istorical perspective there is 
nothine unusual abcut the political turmoil in which Nearard now 
fines itself. It is easy to assumo tnat the seemingly anomalous 
circumstances that gave rise to the cresent repfime are a product of 
the changing conditions in Polau. They are, but only to a degree, 
and this does not account for all of the dissension. Geklau's bid 
for independence has a long history. It was at one time on separate 
district, and it is orincipally because of this that its chief and 
his supporters have decided unon a course of opposition to the 
present district administration. They wish to be independent refard- 
less of who the chicf in Ngarard is, because they think their past 
history entitles them to this honor and because it would increase 
their orestise. This does not reduce the importance of the fact 
that the present chief resents the lendership of the findividual who 
{is now the Mad, but he is making the most of this in order to gain a 
more desirable status for himself and his followers. 


The fortunes of the districts es woll as villages and chiefs 
hive risen anc fallen throughout Palauan history. The strivings 
for power have fone on continuously, ind there have been chiefs in 
the nast who have had no more richt to the positions they acquired 
than have the individuals discussed in the foregoing parasraphs. To 
judse from earlier reports, and from inferences to be made about 
local histories antedating these reports, political intrigue, 
chicanery, corspiracy, coups, and even murders have been resorted to 
vy ambitious men who aspired to vower. The leaders of the present 
udninistration in Ngarard hive not introduced anythinre now in their 
‘fforts to obtain and maintain their authority. The only difference 
is that their drive has been sanctioned and aided by 2 force that is 
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oxtornal to themselves. Even this has its parallel with tho past 
when some higher authority such as the dominant state of Koror or 
Melekiok took a hand in the politics of other districts. A new 
device for the detormination of leadership has been introduced in 
the form of our balloting, but this in itself is not so different 
from what used to take place except the family whose title was at 
stake had the most to say about bestowing it. There is the added 
fact, too, that along with this device foes the support of individu- 
als who are, in our thinking, more prosressive minded--which means 
that they 2re at variance with some fundamentals in the native 
tradition. 


To thé surprise of the outsider, Palauan chiefs, functioning in 
their official capacities, are very busy individuals. Much of their 
activity can be understood when it is appreciated that they feel it 
incumbent upon themselves to be aware of everything that is going on 
in their jurisdictions. A chief's house is always to be found ata 
vantage point on one of the main paths of the village, and when he 
is not away from home he is to be seen sitting beside one of his 
doorways keeving an eye on all that foes on. He is never so com- 
nletely occupied with domestic matters that he fails to observe 
those who go by and inquire, if necessary, into their business. If 
they do not first take notice of him and five a report of where they 
have been, where they are going, ind why, he does not hesitate to 
hail them. 


It is the duty of the chief to be orcsent at 111 important 
gatherings. Not all the chiefs are to be found at any one event, 


ut ono or more of them will always be cither directly or indirectly 
involved in any given family affair, and they are expected to be 
present when community matters are discussed. Chiefs are present 
upon such otherwise private affairs as marriages and funerals whether 
or not they are related to the families primarily concerned. They 
are supposed to know at first hand what has taken place upon all 
these occasions. One reason for this is that they are the keepers 
of the records. Another reason is because they are expected to give 
their advice; if they are not called upon, they give it anyway. 

They are regarded as the repositories of the facts and traditions of 
the group, and they excercise their nrivilere as keepers and en- 
forcers of custom. 


It is forbidden to by-pass or to go over the head of a chief. 
All orders and advice have to emanate from the highest ranking chief, 
or by someone who is delesated to act for him. Palauans aro 
exceedingly reluctant to act upon their own initiative and without 
orders from their chief. They will not evon pass news along to an 
outsider on their own volition. They and their chicfs are quite 
conscious of what we call a chain of command. An Amorican may 
directly request something to be done by a young Palauan, and usually 
it will be done; but if so, it is only with creat reluctance and 
Only because he accepts the order as being from a source superior to 
his chief. He hesitates to do anything on his own responsibility for 
two reasons. First of 211, he knows that he will be liable to 
censure by the chiefs and by other poople because in so acting, he 
is implicitly assuming the functions of a chief. It would be pre- 
sumptuous for him to male a Gecision of any importance and act upon 
it without the kmowledge of the chiefs. It would do no good to 
inform them later, because it is not so much the fact that they are 
ignorant of what he has done that is important, but the fact that he 
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has presumed to act for them. Secondly, people who are not chiefs 
hesitate to undertake anythince without an order from their chiefs 
because they wéigh responsibility with a keen appreciation of the 
linbilitics that it entails. That is, thsy do not want to take on 
responsibility outside their province bocnuse it will in no case 
pring them a reward and may do them damase. The chief has heavy 
obligations, but he is compensated for assuming them by returns in 
prestige, power, and money. The person who acts without authority 
is merely undertaking the obligntions of the chiefly function with- 
out any of the compensations that so along with it. The Palauan 
frankly regards this as foolish; he is fully aware of the balance 
between rights and duties, and he will, when he can, simply evade 

a request that does not come to him through the apvropriate channels. 


I found it very difficult to set information from young 
Palauans, and even from men of thirty or forty years of nge. They 
were not impolite, nor did they fail to answer questions. However, 
their replies to direct questions were as brief and as evasive as 
possible. Furthermore, they never volunteered any information about 
he most trivial events in village life. Their reluctance was 
especially marked during the first four or five months of my 
acquaintance with them. During that period I could not rely upon 
my best friends to tell me when some social event was going to take 
place, even if they hapnened to be soing to it themselves at the 
moment of our conversation. This attitude was to some extent broken 
down during the succecding months, but never completely, and only 
with respoct to certain individuals. They departed from custom only 
because of our close association and because they had learned by 
that time that the chiefs had accepted me and were not concerned 
about concealing Palauan customs from me. By that time, too, I had 
learned that the only certain and proper way to accomplish my purpose 
was to gain the confidence of the chiefs and set what I wanted 
throursh them personally or at their request. Once this pattern 
became clear to me, matters ran smoothly. It was only necessary 
to apply to the first or second chief, or if they were absent, to the 
next one in line in order to receive permission to do something or 
to ret help of any kind. It was obvious that any oversirht of this 
requirement of working down from the top, or any attempt to cut in 
on the chain of command by applying to 2 lesser chief, was a mistake. 
Nothing was ever said when such a mistake was made in the early days 
but it was clear that things were not going well, 


It is this same basic ideolory that accounts for the restric« 
tion upon stranrers visiting in localities where they do not have 
obvious family connections. Indivicuals are constantly moving about 
visitine one locality or another, but they do so only when they have 
some business to attend to, or when they are calling upon relatives. 
Otherwise, they are looked upon with suspicion and with disap»vroval. 
If a person uncertakes such 2 triv, it is assumed that he will do so 
only upon the request and under the sponsorship of his chief. 
Nowadays, this authorization takes the form of brief letters of 
introduction. The lettor is always addressed to the hirhest chief 
in the locality to which the visitor coes and comes from the hichest 
chief in the locality from which he comes. The aporopvriate contacts 
are thereby made and the visitor is placed in the care of the 
receiving chief. There he gets all of the consideration that is due 
him in aqcordance with his sponsorship, Otherwise he is fiven no 
Consideration at all and may find his recenstion unpleasant. He must 
be either a cuest or an intruder, 
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A personal experience illustr tes this soint @learly. During 
all of the early months of my stay in Ngarard, I was forced by this 
system to deal almost exclusively through the chiefs, and on quite 
a formal level. I had 4 feeling that I was missing a great deal by 
always being made a guest. I wanted to make my own contacts and 
pay informal and unanticipated calls in places where I could see 
things that were not arranged to impress mc. Unon the occasion of 
the marriage at Niwal which has already been described, I therefore 
took advantage of the opnortunity to accompany the old main whose 
daughter was boing married, solely upon his invitation, without theo 
knowledge of the Ngarard chiefs and unannounced in advance at Niwal. 
Tho experience was valuable but it was not altogether plensant. 

The first person I approached the morning after our arrival was an 
old man who viewed me with surprise and suspicion when I came to 

his coor alone. One of the first things he asked me was who had my 
paper. For a moment this mystified me, but I soon grasped the idea 
that he was asking about the auspices of my visit. When I told him 
that I had no paper he became visibly upset and unfriendly. I tricd 
to explain to him that I was in Niwal, having come from Ngarard, 
just to see the peoole and to attend the wedding ceremony. Tis he 
did not believe. He told his wife, who tried to calm him, that no 
white man would come to Niwal without being commended to the chief 
unless he was no good or unless he was spying. His behavior was as 
nearly insulting as any that I exverienced in Palau, and nothing 
that I said could change his mind or his attitude. During the rest 
of the time that I spent in Niwal, which was some four days, I was 
treated more or less in the same fashion by most of the people there. 
I did not see the chief in his house nor did he come to see me where 
Iwas staying. He took no official recognition of my presence 
whatever and did nothins to see that I was nrovided for--a treatment 
which would be unthinkable in any other circumstances. I saw him 
later at the wedding and he invited me to sit beside him. He was 
pleasant enough at this time but beyond that meeting there was no 
contact between us. Officially he did not know when I arrived and 
he took no account of my departure. This gave rise to considerable 
inconvenience because, 1s it turned out, my old friend and I could 
find no means of transportation back to Ngarard. The old man was 

a social zero and he could command consideration from no one except 
his relatives in Niwal. The chief had no obligation to him and 
none to me. Consequently, we had a difficult timo getting home. 

The chief did not intend to be inconsiderate or impolite; there was 
no personal reason for his lack of attention. The whole thing rested 
won the fact that I hac come to his village on my own and had not 
boon commended to his care by another chief. He was therefore with- 
out responsibility for me and took the attitude that prevails even 
among the chiefs; namely, that only trouble can result for a person 
if he projects himself into a situation for which he has no 
authorization. 


Intimately related to the chief's need to be informed of every- 
thing that goes on is his function as an official welcomer of all 
visitors. At least one chief of the village or district is expected 
to be present when a stranrer arrives. This is more important when 
the visitor is of high position but it is basic in all cases. The 
chiefs must also be present when guests depart. Underlying both of 
these facts is the idea that chiefs must know of the comings and the 
f0ings of strangers in their jurisdictions. When we first arrived 
in the village of Ngbuked, we were accompanicd from Koror by a chief 
of Ulimang. Under his direction, we did not set foot on land until 
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the arrival of the sccond chief of the district. I wondered at the 
dolay because we were kept in the boat at least fifteen or twenty 
minutes after it had been tied up. Only later did I realize that 

by custom we were not supposed to land until we received the tacit 
permission to do so by the ranking chief. Looked at from our point 
of view, the wait was essential for the apvoropriate welcome, but 
this is not the Palauan view. We wore not welcomed at all, since no 
attention was paid to us. The technique was a device to inform the 
chief officially and before anyone else that wo had arrived. Very 
much the same thing happened when we left although there was much 
more of a friendly attitude upon that occasion. Nevertheless, the 
chiefs who were present were there primarily because they were 
obliged to in fulfilling a function of their office. Indeed, one or 
two of them said that they did not want to come to see us leavo but 


that they had to. 


In addition to knowing all that transpires, it is the duty and 
tho right of 2 chief to give advice to his subordinates. This is a 
function of aged people in general but it is concentrated in the 
chief's hands. Nothing that the Palauans do by groups is without 
the guidance and the direction of a chief or someone delegated to 
act for him. All Palauans have a tendency to give advice to others 
in their own age category and below, but a chiof is most forward and 
positive in this respect. Other Palauans expect to be advised by 
them and take their ordors and suggestions with little opposition. 
No individual undertakes anything of imnortance to himself without 
first getting the advice and permission of his chief, The old 
customs still prevail to such a degree that most situations can be 
met by relying upon traditional pattecrms. The chiefs are presumed 
to have the best knowledge of these customs and if a situation . 
presents itself which is not amenable to solution in these terms, it 
is still assumed that a chief has the wisdom to give valuable advice. 
This, at least, is the theory, whether it is actually accredited on 
all occasions or not. In any event, the chief assumes the responsi- 
bility for making decisions and that, in the last analysis, is the 


most important thing. 








Another function of the chiefs is to promulgate laws and regu- 
lations, both those that are issued by the American authorities and 
the native customs that are still operative. Aboriginally, of 
course, the chiefs' council was the sole authority; under the Japan- 
ese and Americans their powers have been much curtailed, and in many 
instances they act merely as representatives of the American 
administration. When matters of importance to the village come up 
that are not affected by outside regulation, the chief's council is 
sometimes convened. However, at the ovrosent time in Ngarard, there 
are very few occasions when all of the village or district chiefs 
come together for a discussion. Although thore are still nominally 
ten chiefs on the council in Ngbuked, I do not lmow of an instance 
during my stay there when all of the men who hold the first ten 
titles came together for a meeting. Sometimes a group of chiefs in 
a village informally assombled upon their own initiative when some 
local crisis arose. Thus, while I was in Ulimang, two women 
experienced difficulty in the delivery of their children and in both 
instances their condition was serious enough to cause anxicty in the 
community. Each time the important men of the village congrerated 
at the houses where these women livod in order to talk over what 
Siould be done about them. There was no call for an assembly by the 
head chief; the men came together out of their own feeling of 




























individual responsibility to tako action of somo kind. 


In Ngarard the first four chiefs of the district normally 
assumed the responsibility for making decisions about the group and 
for discussing and promulgating the rules and the orders that came 
to the district from the Mad, the head chief who was in Koror most 
of the time. Usually business of this sort wis conducted quite 
informally among these four individuals. They congregated at the 
home of one of them, or sometimes thoy met tn the new quonset build- 
ing that served as a council chambor, If the situation demanded it, 
they summoned the leaders of other groups and either conferred with 
them or advised them on a new regulation. Tho leader of the seinan 
dan or the chief of a village would be called to a meeting for this 
purpose. In these meetings there was always some discussion of a 
new regulation or order, some explanation or interpretation of it 
by the chiefs, and some questions or suggestions by the individual 
who was being instructed. Rarely, however, were there any voiced 
objections to it. In principle, the purpose of tho meeting was to 
pass the information concerning the regulation .long to the head of 
the appropriate group so that he in turn could tell his subordinstes 
about it and assume responsibility for putting it into effect. The 
mecting was not held to discuss the propriety or tho feasability of 
the order. The chicfs merely functioned collectively in their 
capacity as a link in the chain of command. In some instances the 
ordcr was initiated by the Mad, but as often ho was merely conveying 
a susrestion or an instruction that had beon given to him by the 
Amevican officials in Koror. He accepted such instruction in the 
same way that his subordinates did, that is, something to be dono 
and not argued about. 


All of this does not mean that the chiefs .smong thomselves and 
informally did not discuss the regulations transmitted to thom. They 
talked them over in almost all cascs, but such discussions did not 
take place at official meetings. The common people did the same 
thing. When they were told to do something by the chiefs, they did 
it without criticism or demur. However, among thomselves and oute 
side the hearing of the chiefs, they discussed the official pro- 
nouncements in full and by no means always sympathetically. Often 
they were in vigorous disagreement, but they dared not take exception 
to any official ruling. Even in instances when some suggestion was 
made with an implied invitation for open discussion the tenor of the 
suggestion made by the chief was taken as a guide in the subsequent 
expressions of approval or disapproval of it. 


The district chief, the Mad, has introduced an innovetion tn’ tie 
chief's duties as a promulgator of laws. As has been mentioned, ho 
spends most of his time in Koror. When he visits his home village 
he almost always calls the other chicfs and the leaders of the 
various men's groups together in order to give them a report upon 
what has developed in Koror, and summarizes his reactions to new 
devolopmcnts. Ina few instances he has invited most of the men of 
tho village to hear his report. In one case, he invited all of the 
adult men and womon to assemble in the community building to report 
to thom upon his reactions to the celebration given in honor of the 
Poople of Peleliu. In all cases the reports were so to speak, 
accepted by unanimous consent. The Mad was the main and almost the 
Only speaker, although soveral times his speech was elaborated upon 
and seconded by one or two other chiefs. The rest of those present 
overtly accepted their statements. This does not mean that all of 
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them agreed with what had been said. Thero was often private 
disagreement among the majority of the people, especially among the 
younger men. 


It is also the function of chicfs to administer the law. They 
hold court and render decisions on cases of law infraction brought 
before them. Some of the laws that they administer are nothing 
more than native customs. This is true of the rules pertaining to 
the inheritance of native money and other forms of property. It 
also holds for such customs as marriage and, to a great extent, 
divorce. Over and above native custom there is, of course, the law 
of the Civil Administration Unit. In the past this has derived from 
two sources: from promulgations shortly after the American occu- 
pation of the islands and from interim regulations emanating from 
the office of the Deputy High Commissioner in Guam. These regu=- 
lations werc recognized as temporary measures pending the formulatior 
of a completc law code. The latter was issued on April, 1, 1948. 
This code is available in other places and it is not to the point 
to summarize it hero, 


Suffice it to say that the Palauans are oxpected to administer 
the law in accordance with our concepts of legal procedure and our 
notions of justice. A chief in each district is designated as the 
migistrate. In Ngarard, Ngirarois, the second chicf of the district 
holds this office. He is assisted by a court or district clerk, and 
by a representative of the native police force. The regulations 
provide for only one judge, but in the case of Ngarard there are in 
effect two. All decisions are rendered in the name of Ngirarois; but 
the real official in court proceedings is the third chief, Rashengeol. 
This results from the fact that Ngirarois is illiterrte and spoaks 
neither Japanese nor English. Rashengel speaks neither of these 
languages, but he is able to read Palauan written in the alphabetical 
systom devised by the German missionarics. Hence he is able to read 
communications, court reports, and any instructions or forms trans- 
mitted to the court in this system of writing. He is also the more 
aggressive of the two chiefs and is more articulate in tho court 
room; he apparently feels more self-possessced there than does his 
immodiate superior. In consequence, the two chiefs always sit 
together at a hearing with the third chief conducting the court, 
taking the lead in questioning, and declaring the verdict. 


Court sessions are conducted upon a rather informal basis 
except that they are marked by several gesturo of conformance with 
the American pattern. The two chiefs sit at a table in the front of 
the court room with tho offender sitting on a chair directly in front 
of them. Spectators are not barred but no encouragomont is given to 
mere curiosity seelcors; and childron !mow better than to come near 
whon the chiefs are holding a consultation. Ordinarily, very few 
persons are present. Aside from the clerk and the policeman hardly 
anvono annears excopt the close rolatives of the individuals whoso 
Caso is boing heard. An American flag is tacked upon the wall boe- 
hind the judge's bench. To call the court to order, the clerk raps 
on the table with anything that he might have handy. The charge is 
then read by the judgo, if there is a written complaint; otherwise 
he simply informs the defendant of the charge brought by the police- 
mane He is then asked if the charges are true. When he has 
responded the case is frequently discussed by the judges, tho clerk, 
the policeman, and by anyone who might be called upon by the judge. 
The defendant is asked if he has anything to say for himself, if 
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there are any extenuating circumstances, and whethor thore is any 
reason why he should not be punished. The calling of witnesses is 
not regularly practiced. It is done only informally, incidentally, 
and uncertainly. A man may bring his fricnd or relative in the 

court room to support his statements but no provision is consistently 
made for testimony of this charactor. The discussion of the case is 
open and frank but it procecds with a groat deal of restraint by 
everyone, particulsrly by the person on trial. Unless asked he 
rarely says anything. 


When this discussion is concluded, the clerk raps upan the desk 
and all the spectators and others stand up. Tho judges rise and go 
into an adjoining room. The clork raps again and everyone is free 
to sit down, The clerk and the policeman join the judges and 
the four of thom proceed to arrive at a decision. Usually their 
deliberations do not last very long. The clerk and tho policoman 
renppear and the clork agnin raps unon the table to announce the 
entrance of the judges. All those in the court room stand again 
until the judges have beon scated, whereupon, at another signal, | 
hey sit down. The judge, in this case Rashengol, then reviews the 
nature of the offense and lectures tho offendor at longht upon his 
wrong-doing. Finally, he announces the verdict, which is customarily 
the imposition of a fine in American money. With that the session 
is nt end, and everyone is free to lcave the building or stay as he 
pleases. Most of those present hang sround for somo time talking 
about other matters. 


An important aspect of Ngarard court procedure is the influence 


that is exerted by persons who have no official capacity to act. 

The third chief, who has no official connection with the court, doves 
practically all of the talking, only glancing toward the second 
chief to receive agreement with what he is snying. At times he asks 
if what he has said is not so. Sometimes, but rarely, the second 
chief enters his comments or delivers an indencndent moral lecture 
to an offender. His role, however, is sccondary to that of the 
third chief. Evcon more marked is the influence of the clerk of the 
court, a man of forty yenrs of rge, literate, capable, well-versod 
in native traditions, and with sound judgement. He actually dotor- 
mines much of what is to be done and has a decided influence upon 
the decisions of the two chiefs. Thoy aro quite at sor in trying to 
administer the new lcgal system, and they constantly seek and take 
the clerk's advicc, Very often he stecrs the procecdings by glances, 
comments, or unobtrusive suggestions. Both of the older men, the 
chicfs, kecp their cycs upon him for guidance. In somo cases, when 
the procedure required by American instructions is altogether now 
and foreign, the clerk is the migistrate. In the divorce case 
Ccscribed on page 134 this man and the policeman did all of tho talk- 
ing and the questioning of the wife and her husband, only turning 

to the chief to get agrecment. The situation upon this occasion was 
in direct contrast with the traditional form, for here two young men 
sat at the table consulting with each other, investigating circum- 
S8tances of the case, and, in effect, telling their superiors what 
was to be done. 


It is not suggested that these circumstances have come about as 
a result of a clerk's ambitions to usurp the functions of the 
officially delegatod judge. The situation that prevails in Ngarard 
is 9 natural and perhaps an unavoidable development. Undcr the 
Japanese the Palauans were never permitted to act in capacities of 
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this character. They were always judged by Japanese and they ree 
ceived no training in formal court procedure. Moroover, at present, 
having been taught to think in terms of Japaneso justice, thoy find 
American notions foreign. They do not understand the meaning of many 
of the laws or the court room formilities. In addition, the 
linguistic barrier is an .xlmost insuperable obstacle to their under- 
standing and interpretation of our rules and regulations. Somo of 
the forms that the local magistrate and constable are required to 
fill out in making charges and in reporting upon the disposition of 
cases are written both in English and a Palauan translation. Even 
thosco, however, are by no means immediatély comprehepsible to those 
who can read Palauan. The meaning, for example, of previous 
offenses" or “disposition of case” is not casy to translate into 
Palauan and the translations that are made are weunlly not illumie 
nating. I have workod for many hours with the court clerk and the 
chiofs in Ngarard trying to explain what things like this mean, 
sonetimes with success and sometimes not. An even greater obstacle 
to an understanding of our legal processes has been the fact that, 
up until very recent times, there has been no adequate translation 
of the law code. The judges and the clerk know the laws only from 
hearsay. Shortly before I left Palau a translation of some of the 
regulations was made by Dr. Capel. How useful these turn out to be 
remains to be seen. I should judge that even with these documents 
at hand the court officials in Ngarard and porhaps in other districts 
might still be at 2 loss to understand the meaning of the codc. Many 
of our legal concepts are foreign both to Japanese and Palauan 
thinking and they are extremely difficult to translate. Moreover, 
mere translation would hardly be sufficient to inform the Palauans 
of their moaning. Some explanation and teaching would socom to be . 
essential to a real widerstanding of the intent of the bare state- 
ments of our legal principles. 


The Ngarard court clerk and the chicfs have told me that they 
fecl at a loss to administer the laws although they wish to do so 
to the full extent. They say thit they feel incompetent. Thoy felt 
especially anxious about the new code that was put into offect in 
April of 1948 because it laid an enormous responsibility upon thom. 
Up until thit time their powers to assess fines was oxtremely 
limited. This new code gave the locnl magistrates the power to 
asscss fines up to $100 and to give prison sentences up to six 
months. This responsibility frightened thom and made them fecl more 
keenly than cver their inadequacy in the face of their duties. They 
said of this now code that it was a klo 1 tugoi,a "great or enormous 
tring. 

All of the cases which came before the Ngarard court while I 
was there were in the mature of petty crimes and misdemeanors. Some 
involved theft; others a disturbance of the peace. The majority 
could be classified under drunk and disorderly conduct. This 
category of offenses is by far the most important all over the 
isinnds. During the last quarter of 1947 there were 56 cases tried 
and pending action by the Palauan high court in Koror. Of theso 36 
were on charges of drunkenness or the making of intoxicating liquors; 
& others were due to disturbances of the peace; 6 others the result 
of thefts or house-breaking, Acts of violence, or other serious 
offenses, are extremely rare unless they also involve drunkenness, 


From this review of the functions of Palauan chiefs, it is 
evident that they are in. sense the busiest individuals in the 
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community. They are, at any rate, almost constantly preoccupied with 
matters that affect them in their official capacitics. They hold 
innumernble moetings among themselves thit last for long poriods, 
frequently for tho greater part of a day. Thoir business is con 
ducted in 2 leisurely and conversational manner, and incidental 
remarks often turn the discussion into channels at great remove from 
the issue. There nre many digressions, jokes, questions and answers 
about totally unrelated affairs. It trikes a vory long time to got 
anything rccomplished at these moctings, bocnruse no premium is placed 
upon haste or efficiency. Palauan mon of rank, as well as others, 
thoroughly enjoy the sociability that goes along with the discussion 
of business matters. Tho chicfs, not being required to work, can 
induige to the fullest thoir taste for sitting and talking for long 
hours during the day and even far into the night. Even their daily 
rounds of the village must be counted as an aspect of their chicfly 
functions. So must their numerous visits to the villages within 
their district and thoir rather fr@quent calls to attcnd meetings in 
other districts thin their own. It was not uncommon to sce the 
second and third chiefs of Ngarard one day walking to Ahol to relay 
some order of the Mad and the next day to find them on their way to 
the other end of the district at Geklau. It seomed, in fact, thnrit 
they: were always going somewhere. 


The rights and obligations of chiefs are as numerous as their 
functions, Aboriginally they had the right to requisition food 
and to impose fines upon fellow villagers or members of their 
districts. The procceds from these actions bolonged to them alone. 
In return for this prerogative, . chiof wis obliged to protect his 
subjccts. If, for cxample, one of thom became embroiled in some 


troublc with the member of another district, or even with someone 

in his own, he was oxpected to appeal to his chicf and ask for pro- 
tection and official representnition on his behalf. The chicf had 

to ory his fine, if one were domanded. Just what chief was hold 
responsible depended upon whether a family, a village, or the ontire 
district wis involved. In any case, since common men had no money, 
they had to rely upon those to whom they gave all of their earnings, 
or those who held the moncy that was theorotically thoirs. 


Nowadays. cfforts are still made by the chiefs to pcerpotuate 
thoir vrerogatives. They expect to some extent to be supported by 
thoir subordinates. They look for voluntary contributions from 
people in their jurisdictions for whom they do things. A chief, for 
example, never lacks cigarcttos, tobacco, and betel though common 
peoole might find these things hard to get. Usually their demands 
are not very obvious, if in fact they can be called demands at all. 
People feol obliged to kecp 2 chief supplied with these things and, 
in some cases, with more valuable goods, The demands upon relatives 
for food and money under the exchange system is more obvious, more 
burdensome, and meets with greater resistancc. Young mon in pare 
ticulnr fecl that the chicfs should work for American moncy if they 
must have it. They are resistant because many of them have the 
insicht to see that the system of requisition and protection has 
been thrown out of balance. Thoy observe, for example, that a chicf 
is no longer in a position to fully protect his family or others in 
his jurisdiction in his capacity 1s a political leader. Our courts 
and the constabulrzry take over when an individual gets himself into 
the simplest difficulty with the lnw, and the chief, as such, is out 
of the picture. He has lost his function as protcctor of those from 
whom he still tends to expect favors and support. In other words, 
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one-half of the old system continues to survive to some extent whilo 
the other half does not; to the cxtent that a chief deminds pay for 
his duties he is expecting sometiing for notning. 


There appears to be a tendency to revert to the old pattern of 
protection by chiefs in extreme cases. For oxample, during Fobruary 
of 1948, a min accidentilly stabbed 1 woman to death in Melelciok. 
Thore wns some question about the rccidental nature of the crime and 
the fecling agzinst the culprit ran high, espocially because he had 
beon matting threats agiinst the family of the woman for some days 
provious. After committing the act he was afraid for his lifc. He 
therefore fled the village and hid in the woods until he could plnce 
himself under the orotection of one of the prominent chiefs in the 
villngc. This chiof quieted the disturbance caused by the murder 
until policemen could arrive to take the man to Koror. He also 
acted as an intermediary in satisfying the claims of the dead woman's 
family for compensation for her death. 


All of the foregoing adds up to what, in aboriginal times, was 
an authoritarian form of government, Full responsibility and full 
authority was vestcd in the chiefs, and this was sct off agrinst 
complete dependence and complete respect for them on the part of 
their subordinates. In the past, and to a large oxtent cvon today, 
a wide social gulf separnted men of high rank and common people. 
Even though individuals among the lattor may object to cortain 
persons in the chicfly class, they do not deny their rirht as chiofs 
to regulate the behavior of the group and to receive the respect 
thit goes with their office. There his becn considerable objection 
to some of the orders given by chiefs and much private criticism of 
their acts, but never outright opposition to tneir authority. An 
individual docs not balk or sulk or show a disinclination to obey a 
chief's order. On the contrary, on tho surface 2111 that one observes 
are marked expressions of deference and agroement. Palauans some- 
times say that they are afraid (madakt) of their chiofs, by way of 
expressing the socinl distance between socinl and political ranks. 

A more appropriate oxpression of their focling is conveyed by the 
term “melingmos" which means timid, roticent, or humble. It defines 
the rolationship of inferior persons to one of superior position. 

In attompting to explain why it is that they do not make any ovort 
objections to the requests of tho chicfs, common people most often 
usc this word. 


There are many aspects of formal behavior which attest to the 
superior position of chiefs. The person of a chief must be respocted 
by 111 others and especially by his social inferiors. Aboriginally 
it was taboo for anyone to reach over the head of 1 rupak without 
permission. This attitude still previils to a marked degree. 
Formerly the head of an individual was regarded 2s the locus of his 
él1i6 (spirit). It was therefore forbidden for young people to touch 
he head of those much older than themselves, especially the rupnaks. 
This is why 2 woman can not louse her husband, why only oldor pcople 
may perform this service for youngor ones, and why it is done by 
members of the same sex for each other. It is also forbidden for 
anyone, especially an inferior porson, to step over the oxtconded legs 
of . rupak, or to pass in front of him without vermission. It has 
already been mentioned that much of the sanctity of the verson also 
attaches to his or her handbag, and that this article is roserved 
for old people. 
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The respect for the persons of elderly poople appears to be a 
heightening of the general Palauan attitude that mikes any un- 
necessary physical contact repugnant. Or perhips the idon has boon 
extended to common veople from thc level of its strict and almost 
roligious observincs among chiefs. In rny cisco, it is noticeable 
that Palauans have a high regard for bodily privacy, and that they 
do not indulge in any of the intimacics thit scem so natural to most 
fmcvicans., Beyond childhood they do not engage in rowdy play, 
nudging, back slapping, or embracing. They do not crowd upon or 
push each othvur around. Most significantly, they will not use 
physical force to distract, dissuado, or compel another person to 
action, even in extrome cases of misbehavior where there is goncral . 
disnpproval of 2 public nuisance, Bystanders moy disapprove of a 
man's behavior but seldom will any one, even 1 good friond of the 
offender, make any attompt to subduo him, lead him way, or 
suggest thit he go on ind mind his business. This fast, in 111 prob- 
ability, has 1 great deal to do with tho reluctance of policemen to 
enforce the law in some instances. It miy 1lso be an important 
reason why many young men do not wish to be voliccmon. It would be 
most inapprooriate for thom to seizo 2 man, cspccinlly if he wore a 
socinl suporior. 


Aboriginally common peonle displinyed tokcns of almost abject 
submission to high ranking men. A commoner wis rcoquired to stop off 
the trail when he met 2 chicf, at the samc time removing his comb 
from his hair rnd bowing almost to the ground until the chief had 
pissed. This prectice cxistod until the time that the Japancse 
took control in the islninds. They discourrsed decp bowing on theo 
grounds thit it wis harmful to the back. They nonctheléss insisted 


upon thcir own kind of obcisance in the form of a head nod. At the 
prescnt time the bowins to chiefs occurs only inside the bais. 
There no min, and particularly a youngr mn, presents himself before 
a chicf without first railing his ‘nt or cp off his hend and stoop- 
ings All mon, cven chicfs, stoop as they wall across the floor of 
4 bai. It is uncertain whether this is in dceferencc to the highost 
ranisins person prescnt or whether it is . courtesy deminded of all 
cuiefs with respect to cach other. Since important chiefs seldom 
move from their vositions to consult anyone olse, it remains uncocr- 
tain whether, if they were to risc and move in front of others, 
they would likewisc assume a stooping posturs. 


Ono never shouts to a chief. If someone wants to talk toa 
superior, or is cnilled by him, he approaches and speaks in 4a low 
voico. In the bri chiefs talk with exch other across the width of 
the building, but they do not raise their voices rppreciably. When 
4 common min wishcos to speak to 1 chicf in the bai he approaches 
respectfully and sits directly in front of him. It is forbidden for 
him to sit with one knge drawn up. Ho must sit on one thigh with 
his lees pullod close behind him, or with his fect tucked under his 
thichs yogi fashion. 


The resnect accorded to chicfs is also shown in tho senting 
wrrangements upon all formal occasions, .s well as in the amounts and 
Quilitics of food that thoy ro siven, and the order of its scrvicc,. 
EFnouch has becn said on these mttors to indicnate that common people 
are made to fecl their infcorior position keenly upon occasions such 
as marringcs, deaths, nnd o'tornuls. Those with little or no socinl 
Position fecl their status so acutely thit they orcfor to stay away 
from such functions. If they are obliged to be vrusent there is no 
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‘attompt on the part of their superiors to make thom feel nt case. 
In fact, the demeanor of ranking individuals is calculated to impross 
thoir inforiors with their unfortunate position. 


Chiefs are conscious of their social vosition. They are cxpsc- 
ted to comport themselves in the aristocratic tridition. They are 
admired and their lendership is nccepted if they play their role 
with 6ase and assurance. Thoy are supposed to be authoritative, 
positive, and raggressive. If they do not have the personal attri- 
butes that conform to these behaviors they may still be regirded as 
chiefs, but not much consideration is given to them beyond the tokens 
of respcct due them because of their rank. A really important chief 
simply sits and demands service. He calls the name of subordinatc, 
usually 2 young main, without even looking up or appenring to:notico 
whether the young man is about. He does not look around to sce 
whether his call is being answered because he knows that it will be. 
He ‘takes the load in assigning places to others, in allocating the 
amounts of food that they are to be served, and will brool: no 
dispute or argument about his decisions. A chief of first rank my 
imperiously order another chief to cdo something. If, for example, 
ho is giving an o'foraul at which,of course,he expects his sistor's 
husbands to be prosent, he may send somcone to tell them curtly to 
get there without delay. Any mn is expected to request and not 
invite his brotnhors-in-law to such affairs, but the higher the rank 
of the host the more lofty his demeanor. 





Chapter Vil 
RL LIGION 


The relirious beliefs and practices of the ralauans at the 
present tixe present a puzzle. On the one hand, it is very 
difficult to fine out what their beliefs sre, and on the other, 
there seeiis to be very little reason why this shculd be so. They 
were ab.ong the last poople in the Micronesian area to be res ched 
vy Christianity, and one might therefore sup,ose that they have been 
enongs the least to ve cesply affected by 1t. If one explores the 
cuestion with them, elmost all will say thet they are Christians. 

At the same time, there is very little evicence thet the majority 
take this assertion seriously, for thers are few ineications that 
they accept the forms which we associate with the Christian sects. 

In fact, one discovers that tucre are just as eny cvicences of 
belicfs thet have survived from the native religion. These curvivals 
howsver, sccm to be only fragmonts with practically no ey erence 
remeining from aboriginal times,and no unity of fseling anong 
individuels with res,sct to the old feith. 


If it is true tieat the native religion has deteriorated into 
rere remnants, it is surprising, not only because Christianity and 
other relijions ap, cared late, but clso dccaussc there has been very 
little intcnsive missionizvzing and no or.anizgec efforts at the 
suppression of the truly netive forms of buliur. The efforts of 
the first Christian iiissionarits were sporadic and Cependicd for 
their succcss only upon thcir own indivicueal appeals. ison the 
Japanese adiiinistration took ovur, there was still no ors«nized 
effort to cradicate the native faith and to sup plant it with anothor. 
The Jepaness were very libcral ani tolcrent with respect to religious 
convictions, and they made no effort to force the Pcliauans to 
subscribs to cithcr Shintoism or Buddhisizx. The only partial 
exception to this statoment relates to their attempt to supprcss a 
native cult called Modckne, but this, as will >be shown later, was 
not the result of relifious intolcrancs, although it may well be 
that the Palauans have so considered it. In any case, it docs not 
seom that the nature of the impacts of %hristianity, Shintoisiu, and 
Duadhism could have broken up the old faith to the cxtent that they, 
on the surface, apperr to have done. 


An alternative is to conclude that trere ars still many 
manifestations of the native religion cxisting under cover. In one 
respect this is certainly true for some individuals, bscause the 
cult mentioned above is a kind of a sublimation of aboriginal forms 
and serves to perpetuate old dcelicfs and practices. for reasons to 
de mentioned later, these are kept hidden from the authoritics, 
Still, thure are many Palauans who have nothing to do with this cult 
and vho are only nominally Cnristieans. For all thet can be dis- 
covered by the outsider, they simply have no organized rcligious 
dKliefs at all. This may de untrue, and wi;-i.t be explained by the 
typical desire of a Palauan to makc himscif, his belicfs, and his 
practices acceptable to outsiders whosvuer thcy may be. This trait 
ls manifest in all othcr depsrtments of his bchavior, and it is 
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reasonadls to suppose that, knowing that Americans arc Christians, 
he wlll crecit himself with the sense frith regardless of his real 
convictions. In some cases it is curtain thet this pretension is 
made mercly to relicve any cmbarrassment or tension betveen the 
Amcrican and himsclf; in other cascs it serves as a repudiation of 
his pasean background; in other cases it is to avoid being annoyed 
with the proselytizing cfforts of some one who might went to convert 
him. it is not, thercfors, merely dcccit; it is a mechanism making 
for more comfortable inter-personal relationships. Ppalauans, like 
other peoplc, do not like to heave their privete lives explored, 
cspocially by outsiders who mar deplore, ridicule, or condemn them. 


Before the advent of tne Luropeans thie Palauans bclisved in 
two main categories of supernatural beings. These were the spirits 
of the dead, and beings that may be called gods. Spirits of the 
deed fell into two groups; namely, the spirits of one's own 
ancestors, and the spirits of the dead of other familics or clans. 
These were called respectively, bladek and delep. The former were 
not fcarcd; rather, they wore intcrvicwed, propitiatcd, and 
supplicatcd for help. The delep, on the other hand, were more like 
ovr conception of ghosts. In general, they were feoarcd, and contact 
vith them in any way was avoided because they were the ancestral 
Acad of other clans, sometimes of distant and unknown clans; and 
since they were strange, they were likely to be harmful. The 
spirits of one's own dead ancostors could also be hermful, but they 
could ds propitiated and their anger abated. They were amenable to 
pleas ard sacrifices by their living descendants, cven though it 

was Delieved tnat they were fickle, jealous, and vindictive at timcs, 
A person hed to be carcful to avoid offending his déad ancestors! 
spirits but he could also look to than for protcction and for 
wateriel benefits. From the dclep hse did not know what to cxpect, 
and he assured that most often they were not disposed to do him 

any good since they were coneccrned with their own living descendants 
whose interscsts, in tic iain, wore in conflict with his own. 
















avery clan had intimate relations with its anccstral dead. 
Thore might be more than one ancestor who was regarded as having an 
influence on the fauily fortunes, and in manifesting his concern 
by affccting the health and welfare of his descendents. It is 
uncertain just how one or anotuer of the spirits of tne dead assumed 
prominence over the others, but it secs likely that an inter- 
pretation of their spiritual strength was »Sased upon the part which 
they had played during their lives. Thus a family hero would 
continue to play en important part in his descendants! affairs 
after his dcath and take precedsnce over lesser members of his 
ghostly essociatcs. In tiie, perhaps, tho memory of his earthly 
exploits might be forgotten in the lignt of those of later family 
heroes, who would tnen in turn assume first plece in family 
veneration. Chance might also assign first place to the spirit of 
an unimportant mortal because of some supposed demonstration of 
his supernatural powcrs. 


The spirits of dead ancestors were not always present. They 
had to be summoned when they wore needcd or entiticd to appear. 
The hsad of the localized scgmeont of the clan actcd as a priest in 
iaking all formal contacts with the s,irits. He resided in the 
large house that was the traditional homesite of the clan and he 
actcd for all imembers of that houschold as well as for dependents 
who ulght be living in othcr houscs. i.e bore the family title and 
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was normally th. oldest menber of his croup. He made offerings to 
the anccstral spirits ina special part of his house, the left 

end as one cntcrs the building. A.small soction there, just to 

he left of the first doorway, was considered the sacred precincts 

f the house and also the place where its master took his scat. 
It was called the el@ingel. The cross beau and its supports in 
the cl@ingel were Its most sacred jarts and the place where spirits 
located themselves when in the house. On the floor below there 
wes usually a wooden chest in which the owner ke, pt his money and 
other valuables. he top of this chest served as an altar on which 
offerings wore placed for the spirits. 


Offerings to ancestral spirits were of several kinds, and thcy 
were made upon a veriety of occasions. The most common were betel 
nut, grated coconut, and coconut syrup. On feast occasions portions 
of the riost valucd of the foods were likewise offercd. Only the 
beet was thought to be suitable; hence pork was always offered when 
this food was eatcn by the family. iuvery time ticre was a feast, 
as at a marriage, a funeral, or an oforaul, a portion was ruserved 
for the spirits. In all cases the offcring was left upon the altar 
for a tins, after vwiich it was consuucd by the vriest-chicf, 


Offcrings were also mace when tle feunily, through its priest, 
wisned to communicate with a dead enccstor. This happened when 
sorieonc fell ill and it had been dutermined that his sickness was 
caused by the displeasure of the spirits. The offering was siven 
tc ap,ease the anger of the offended anccstor who hac caused “the 
sickness. ieee were also summoned if the family members wished 
to converse with them. This had to be done with the assistance of 
a shanan, ww was ordinarily a different individual from the 
household prisst. Pcople night wi8h to telk to the spirit of «an 
ancestor directly for several roasuns. Sometines it wes desirable 
to gct an expression of the wishes of a spirit with regard to the 
disposal of some property, or to find out why it hed manifested 
itsclf in a ccortein way, as by causing sickness, At other tires 
the head of the household, acting in his Capacity as clan leader, 
wanted to get tic sdvice and sup,ort of his ancestors in some 
move that he was contcunplating in the family interest. If so he 
retired to tuc vl@ingel, which could be shielded from thse rest of 
tho house by means of a partition, and sat there for « long time 
in silent cormunion with the dead. Ap parently there was no overt 
communication between them, but the pricst belicved tiat his 
thinking during this period was influcneed anc moulded by the will 
of the spirits of his ancestors. At least he felt more secure in 
his decision. ancestors were also called upon for help in times 
of porsonal dangcor, and for guidarice and aid in accumulating money. 


Ti.e category of gods was linked up concscptually with that of 
ancestral spirits, but the two groups wors distinct. ivery clan 
wershipped a god and a coddcss who carried titles that were the 
Supcrnatural counterparts of the titles of the tian and woman who 
were the leaders of the clan. Thuy had proper nares in addition to 
these titics, just as human beings did. The gods were appesled 
to in all situations that were deemed to be outside the sphere of 
activity of the ancestral spirits, and they, because they had 
alwzys been gods and never men, were considered to be more powerful, 
Thus, when no help materialized after an appsal to an ancestral 
Spirit, application could be made to the clan god. The titled hesd 
of the clan also acted as pricvst for the god and made sacrifices to 
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him in thc same way eas with a dead ancestor. No aoubdt sonetimes 
there was confusion or uncertainty about the respective spheres of - 
influence of the two categorics of su:wrnaturals, but in general 
the gods were supposed to be superior to spirits. 


Each clan had its own totems (delasa) with their associated 
food taboos. Some animal or plant was forbidden as food to all 
mnemocrs of the clan, anc they even avoided any direct contact with 
it. It was thought that the cian gods, and perhaps the spirits 
of ancestors also, watched over the kecpins of this taboo and 
guickly punished violations. A person who was foolish enough to 
ignore the taboo was inflicted with a swolling of the stonach or 
by some other ailment which could be relicvee only by aking an 
offering. No one but a child or a montally abnormal individual 
would think of violating the taboo, but sometimes = purson 
inadvertently did so. It was to ascurtein whether this had happened 
that the gods anc the spirits of thse dead were intcrvicvwed in cases 
ef illness, 


While clan deitics were of primary iitportance to wembers of 
their matrilineal fanilics, some of them hac e much wider influenco 
end Dccame the concern of other clans as well. In fact, the gods 
worse greded in importance along with the femilics of treir 
Gescendants. The gods of the ranking clan in a villase were 
conccived to be more potent and influcntial tian the gceds of the 
other clans, and they could exercise controls in both the super- 
natural world anc in the earthly sphore just as their living 
descendants manipulatrud the controls in tiie village. The iiportance 
of the god of the pre-eminent clan was so great that the taboos 
associated with him applied to all other fauilies. Consecucntly, 
the délasa of this family were added to those of cvery othcr clan, 
thus Making, thom villagcewide in application. Opfubil, the god of 
the ranking clan in Aiap wes associated with the coconut crab and 
the hermit crab, thus making these animals forbidden to every member 
in the village. No one could cat, kill, or handle them. Children 
often became sick because they were not old enough to know that 
they shoule not play with them. Similarly, the tabsoed food of 
Ngeiranulkul, the ranking god of Ahol was one spccies of banana, 
which Consequently was not caten by anyone in that village. 


As has deen mentioned, food taboos were inherited from both 
the father and the mother. A:child could net kill or cat the Celisa 
F ocither perent, anc this prohibition was passed on to the next 
generation, Consequently, a child had to recognize the taboos of 
his four grandparents. ‘ith tizio the taboo was relaxed in the male 
line, but not on the female side. Thus, a person continued to 
obscrve a taboo that was transmitted matrilinsally, but did not 
observe any on his father's side beyond those of his grandfather. 


The délasa or toteéeus of tiie clans and villages were distinct 
from another class of aniials with supernatural associations. All 
Of the major gods secii to have becn identified in some way with a 
fish ora bird. Tho ray, the shark, the cel, the dosun dird, and 
sevcral species of lierons were linkcd up with certain deitics. 
The nature of tize association is uncertain, but the sane prohibitions 
did not apply to them as with the taboocd food plants and aninals, 
perhaps because they were not regarded as edible anywey. They were 
not killed, but neither were they avoided. whether they were 
thought of as embodiments of the gods, or their messengers, 





merely as their symbols, could not oe determined. 


Each clan hed a shrine erected to honor its god in the yard of 
its homeesite. These shrines were of the same gencral design as 
the club houses, but were square. They were sisall, measuring only 
two or three fect on a side, and were raised on four posts. They 
weré richly decorated, like the club houses, with bas-relief 
carvings and paintings. Offcring were placed inside ther; hence, 
they were called tho handbags of the gods. 


The shrine of the villags god, which was the tutelary divinity 
of the ranking family, was larger than the rest and wes more 
célaborately decorated. It occupied the placc of honor, in the 
approximatc center of the village, adjacent to the bai 1 pelu, the 
chiefs! club houses. Offerings were made there when any under- 
taxing of importance to the community was launched, such as a war, 
or a celebration in honor of visitors froi other districts. 


Certain of the gods were of more than local importance. Some 
of them wers known and worship,ed in several districts, end perheps 
over a good part of tie islands. Thcsc gods were superior to 
Gistrict gods, anc about them there is a mythology which testifies 
to their greatcr ixportance, sone bring regarded as elcnental or 
primary cods and goddesses frosi which thc other deitics dcrived,. 
Tne conditions which have brought about the superior position of 
the few high gods ere unknown, and one can only speculate about 
their origins. iKubary ucintains that they wero the divinitics of 
conquoring, inmigrant fawilics from the northorn tip of the islands, 
but it is just as likely that they heave achicoved their importance 
in sevoral districts in the save way that tuc district gods have 
riscn above others worshi,pcd in a single village. In other words, 
it is possible that the g,0ds most widely knovm and worsliipped were 
at one time simply the fasily gods cf certain clans which in tine 
became the most influcntial politically. 


There docs not appuar to bi corplete agrecvent among the 
Palauans about ths nanes of their highest divinitics. Some persons 
ars naturelly better informed upon this sudject than others, or at 
least they ap,ear to be. From such an individual I obtained the 
statement that the supreme god recognized by all the Palauans was 
called Awel le angeO, which means “foremost in the sky." This god 
was said to be a war god, and ct the sane time the provider and 
protector of all natural resources, tac dispenser of health and 
happiness, and the one to be appealed to at the time of child birth, 
It was said that he was suppylicat.d for all benefits. He was the 
husband of Metel, which means, “born.” The offspring of this 
socdess and Awol le angeO were the three gods, Wogel, Awel le elio, 
and Mad ra cli®. Kubary mentions three of these gods, but does 
not set them in this genealogical relationship. He places them all 
Ona par. It may be that my informant had systemuitized the 
relationships between them and the others as a rcsult of his own 
thinking on the mattcr due to his contacts with Christianity. 


According to Kubary, all of the gods whose names begin with 
the attribute "Awel" (which he writes es "augel") formed a class, 
All of thez, he says, were symbolizcd by a canoe, a small model of 
Which was kept in the chiefs' club housc. Sone of them had other 
Syribols. Thus Awel le cliO always had a "seat," a stone pillar 
With a gmall, round stone on the top of it, that was situated close 
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to the chiefs' club house. In other ceses the god was bulieved 
tc be associatcd with souc object that was suspended in the shrinc 
dedicated tc it, or in the principal club house of & village. 


In addition to the houscholec, villags, district, and high 
gods mcentioned above, the Palauans recognized a host of nature 
spirits. There was a god of the sea, the hurricane, the rain and 
other aspects of nature. In addition, practically cvcry animate 
and many inaninetcobjects had a resident spirit that had to be 
propitiated upon certain occasions. Thus, the canoe nalzor had to 
take care not to offend the spirit of the tree which he used in the 
waking of a canoe; likewisc for the carpenter who built a housc. 
It appears that these neturce spirits, althouch of lusser importance 
politically than the g0ds associated with certcin clens, also had, 
or could have, their intermediarices who understood them and 
translated their wishes for human bcings. 


Although the head of a clan made offerings to his god in the 
fonily intcrest, thore were special intcrucdiarics bctween the gods 
and all run who had occasion to consult them. This intermediary 
functioned in « differcnt capacity from thet of the clan or housce- 
hold priest. Hs was called a korong. His position was not 
inheriteble,. He might be anyone wno had recéived the call to 
becaic a medium forthe expression of a god's wishes. He was, in 
othcr words, a shaman. Ee wanifcestscd tendencies to fulfill his role 
as a mediuia.by his stranse behavior. Hc was often seized with fits 
of yawning or coughing, talked nonsense, anc Xehaved in senseless 
and unapproved ways. No attention was paic to his eberrations 
unless he showec some supernatural sisn of his calling. When he 
insisted upon coin; throuzh the villege shouting, that he was a god, 
nauing the god, and behaving in ways that he thougut tho ged. should 
behave, people began to take notice and considur sericusly whether 
there might not be souw truth in what he seid. LZven though his 
pretension might thus be given scrious attention, he was for a long 
time con probation, and was called odo. If, with tin, it appsercd 
that he really was a representative of the god, the heads of the 
leading ferilics in the village consultcd among theiselves and 
finally geve hin official recognition. He was then referred to 
1a korong.e 


A korong, wi Slriply the representative of the god whe hed 
> 


Chosen hir: as a mediun; he was that god upon those occasions when 
he functioned official capacity. It was bolicved that the 
god took possession of his body and spoke through his mouth. At 
such ti::ss the korong was no longsr a human Deing; ol more ¢1i0@, 
"he becouwes the god." The possession of his body was manif€ésted in 
various ways, depending upon the nature of the god. In alzxost all 
ascs he bégan to trerbls or quiver in evidence of the seizure cf 
his body. Thereaftcr he nisht continus te trerble while the god 
was present or he wight co into a kind of a trance. In any case, 
his facial expression cliangod and he was no longer hinself. What 
he saic was teken to bs the words of the god, and he pretended not 
to know what he had said when he recovered possession of hiiself,. 
It sees that some korongs mcrely babbleé or spoke incoherently 
while in the trance state and had to have an assistant to intorpret 
their utterances to others. Ordinarily a korong did not fall 
Spontancously into this abnormal state; he induced it by chewing 

an sxcessive amount of betel. Tie betel was provided by the person 
who wanted a consultation with the god, and it was regarded as an 
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offering. Chewing a large quantity of betel in a short tire made 
the korong dizzy, and he finally begin to tremble, 













Some korongs were women. They were considered to be the 
wives of the gods whom they served and, as @ conscquencc, were not 
supyosed to imarry mortal mene Trensvestitism also occurred and was 
rationalized by this sasc theory. In other words, some men took 

on the dress and the occupation of women on the grounds that 

goas had made tien their wives. 












The test of an individual's claims to be a i:edium were 
pragmatic. He was rccognizcdas being the selectcd vehicle of a 
god on the basis of performance. He ccascd to be recognized as 
such on fic saine frounds; thet is, if it appeared that he was no 
longcr in rapport with his god. Tne theory was that a god wade the 
selection of his medium and that he iiight at any time choose sonic- 
one else without giving any crucial indication of the change. A 
korons therefore did not have a life tenure on his positicn anc he 
elways had to face the prospect of being abandoned, and thus of 
losing his influence. 
















A korong was always en important person in his village and 
sowetinies beyond. In soiic districts the korong of the principal 

god held a positicn that was at least equivalent to that cf the 

first chief of the district. In the ville_é or district courcil 

hé set with tic chicfs and was granted the privilagss of high 
position along with them. Because it often happencd that a korong 
was by dDirth a low class individual, there can be no douot that the 
chicfs had considerable discretion in according a wan the recognition 
of bsing the suediun of an fii.portant god. Tie assuiption of the role 
of a korong, wes tucrefore not as wholly fortuitous as it would 

appyar to ove on the surface. 

















In addition to bdcin;, politically powerful, korongs also becanie 
wealthy. These two attributes had to go together. In the case of 
most korongs, unlike the chicfs, wealth cane not fra: inheritance 
but from payment for scrvices. The offerings ti.ct were made to 
the god of the korong were kept by hiz:. Food was always acceptable, 
as wes betel, but inmoncey was also offercd. In i.ost instances the 
pisecs of money that were given were siuall. This wes so when 
individuals made apycals to the god. On the othcr hand, the cod was 
sometizes supplicatcd in the intercsts of the entire village or 
district, and in that case a noney offoring might have considerable 
valuc. 












Most koronss lived in houscs like other people and served 
their god's pctitirzners there. In sone instances, however, special 
type dwollings wore built. It appears that the korongs who served 
particular high gods like Awcl le e110, typically lived in oddly 
constructed buildinss. One was an eignht-sided structure of two 
stories, Another consisted of an ordinary dwelling with a raised 
inside rectangular room that served as an inner sanctun. 










It was the function of a korong to bransmit the wishcs of his 
§0d when he felt impellcd to or when he was asked. Gods were 
Le TS 

1. There is now a building in Geklau that reseibles this type 
dwelling. I could not find out anything about its history, or 
Wiocsther it is still associated with religious practices, 
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surmzioned to sanction any group undertaking, and also to cause and 
cure illness. Apparently the anccstral spirits were also capable 
of causing illness out of spite and because of conflicts among 
themselves. Ons right make a nonerelative ill just becausc of an 
ergurient with his ancestor. In order to determine the cause of the 
illncss a korong had ts be employed. Hc made contact with the 
spirit world through his patron god. Soi.e korongs-e-often old 
womcene-wnose familiar was some relatively unimportant god, were 
much fearcd because of their alleged malignancy. ‘hon it was 
ascertained that the god of such a person had caused sickness, an 
offering in the form of a pig or so:ie other valuable food item had 
to be prepared by thse relatives of the sick person to feed the 
hungry spirit. At other tines it was said that a person became 111 
because of some offonse that he wr souc relative of his had conaitted 
against another person. In this case a payment of money, food, or 
other go00ds had to be tendered to the offended incividual in order 
to appease the wreath of his ancestral spirit or his family god. 
Sometizes a person was quite unaware of wrongecoing. Norially the 
offensc was to the person of the victi:, but frequently it was 
demase to his property. At tiscs it was said that the spirit of a 
sick man's anccstor hed offended tne ancestor of another living 
ran, Both men were, of course, ignorant of this and learned of it 
only through the korong. The korong told his patient tne name of 
the living descendant of the offended spirit to whom a property 
payment nad to be rade in order that he night be curec,. 


In some instances an important and expensive ceremony called 
rur was naned by the korong as the price of recovery fron illness 
inflictcd by an offended god. These celebrations required costly 
foois fora feast and tne givins of dances (ngloik) in the god's 
honor, T.eré were all gradations in the expense and curation of 
such célebreations. Some required hardly more than a dinner for 
the club inex.bors or the relatives-in-law of the sitk person. In 
oth:rs only the fanily participated in a feast and its female 
nenbcrs danced. Sorctiszies the festivitics lasteca for three days, 
involved the entire villa,e, and required scveral wecks of 
preparation. The inmost claborate cerc:ionics required the dancers 
to put on caily performances anc live in the principal club house 
of the village for as long asa nionth or wore. Since the relatives 
of tiie sick person hada to stance the expenss of these entertainments 
the more elaborate ones could be undertatzen only by the wealthiest 
families. There was, of course, a great deal of pleasant social 
activity connected with the rituals; in fact, the religious 
incredient was perhaps secondary to the social. They gave an 
inportant fauily an opportunity to increase its prestige and to 
further involve itself in the ranifications of thse system of wealth 
manipulation. 


Another tyne of rcligious ceremony that involved mainly the 
men wes called the ruk. This wes an exceedingly expensive undere- 
taking and required months of preparation for the men's dances, 
also called ruk, and for the accumulation of food that was given 
to members of a visiting district. It was quitc as much of a 
political and social affair as it was religious, for one district 
played host to another for a célebration lasting several days. The 
Ostensible reason was a religious one; the ruk was held to 
commemorate the blessings bestowed by a god upon his devotees, 
Thus if a district survived a disastrous typhoon, or wished to 
célebrate a victory, a ruk was held as a kind of thanksgiving or 

























offering to some protecting deity. The dances by the men were 
cedicated to the god and the dancers were secluded for a long 
period while practicing thsoir dances and iad to observe numerous 
taboos during the cntire time of the celcbration. wonen also canced 
but their part was a tiinor onc. As with the mur, the ruk was an 
important social cvent. It was i.uch too expensive to take place 
very often, and could not be given by c poor district. 

Besides the priests of gods and ancestors, and the korongs 
of sods, there were a variety of religious specialists who knew 
the proper ritual for specific occasions, In fact, all professicnats 
were in possession of certain wystic lore that was essential to 
their worl. Thus, canoe makers and house builders had to know tho 
incantations requisite for ticir trade. Likewise for professional 
midwives, war leaders, and expert fishcrmen. Soe individuals 
were especially qualificd to cast love spells for a price. There 
was a whole class of diviners. The Palauans appealed to them upon 
almost all occasions about which there was sous anxicty. There 
were a great many forms of divination, asong then the observation 
of cloud formations, the flights of birds, the ragged edges of 
certain broken objects such as coconut shells; and the casting of 
objects whose fall in = certain pattern gave tne answer to questions 
about the future. Finally, there was a catagory of religious 
specialists who must more properly bse callcd magicians. They used 
their knowlecze to cast spells upon the enemics of their clients 
for a price, or erployed countereiasic to break the spells of other 
magicians. what is called contagious magic séecmus to have been 
most popular; a t.agician effected his purpose through the use of 
some object that had »een in intimate association with the victin, 
such as an article of his clothing, a hair, or, r.ost frequently, 
his cast-off betel quid. 


As has been said, this religious structure no longer cxists 
as an organized whole. Very few people know ebout most of the 
things that have been mentioned in the forcgoing paragraphs. There 
is. not much reason to suppose that the beliefs which have persisted 
exist as an intcgratcd systeu in the minds of those who reriember 
them. There is still less of integration in the practiccs which 
have survived. The yours people, those who have been educated 
under the Japancse, cling to what we would call superstitions 
derivins fror the olc systems. They have fcars and personal taboos 
but they do not attach to any bocy of belicf. ifuch the sare can 

be said of the oldcr people except that they understand the rationale 
of their fears and »bservances somewhat better. With all it sees 
hat nativistic forums at times obtrude frou an uncertain state of 
mind or show themselves threugh a thin veneer of Christianity. 





Occasionally cne finds indications of a continuing importance 
of the aboriginal deitics. One cld man stated that the Palauans 
have accepted foreign ¢ods and are now suffering for it. He said 
that tne Palau Islands car.e frou the sea, that thsy werc fished up 
by a god, and their most inuportant cifts caiie from the sea, 
Therefore, tne true sods of the Palauans are tiie gods of the sea 
and not those up above like a white istan's. Nowadays, he continued, 
bkoople have turned awey fron the ~ods of their ancestors, anc s 
have alicnated the fish over which these gods rule. The Falauans 


now no longer propitiate the sea gods, and fisii are few and hara 
to ¢ct. Another old perso, a wonan who regards herself as a 
of the German 


' Se en, rank le 2. 14; , i he ae mie 
Christian end greatly adiuares the tuacnsnges 
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wissionarics, displayee her enzicety over tie inadequacies of the 
Christian sods to deal with certain ty,es of illness. She said 
that in the old days the gods of Palau tovok care of worten in child- 
birth and so all child-beering was aa liowadays with hospitals 
and their reliance upon doctors and iicdern mecicines, the Palauans 
have turned awey frou their gods ant consequently many Woucn have 
coniplicated, painful, and sonetinues fatal crises when their children 
are born. Another man of sixty-five wes in doubt about the whole 
vattcr of religious bDclicf. He did nt know, he said, whether to 
believe in the Palauan ¢0ds or in Christianity; he assui.ed that 

the sods of the foreigners are superior to the gocs of Palau 
because the forcigners theiisclves are superior, At the saiice time, 
he wondered whether the old gods were not the oncs for the Pelauans 
to follow. 


Numerous isolat.cd survivals of the past are to be observed. 
Although it was denicd by most informants, there ere reasons for 
believing that many of the oldcr people still male food offerings 
to thevir ancestors. It is done unobtrusively, but according to 
youngcor infori.ants thc head of the house, if hs is en old man, 
still follows this custo. In connection with the life crises of 
on individval, thcre are rornants of iagiecal ; ecticces, and sonec- 
times appeals are made to ritualists in enere nenetes. ceveral 
cxamuples have been noted with reference to childbirth. Evidently 
there ere still a few practitioners who know love spells. It was 
reporteé that one such woman now lives in Airai anc another in 
Neercheélong. They utter their incantations over a betel nut or 
a pice, of food tat is lnter given to the ,1irl whom the clicnt of 

he magicien wishes to have fall in love with him. 


Len who are now approximately forty yeors of aze have known 
korongs. Déspite the ban which the Germans plsced upon their 
activitics, several have aypeared in Ngararc within the past 
twenty-five or thirty years. One is still livin; in Ahol; ane 
anotiicr sian in Alap claiiis that hs can de inspired by ea ;,,od if 
given enough betel to chew. In this instance it is not certain 
whether thc man hes ever actcd as a mediuiu or whéthor he is cridited 
with having thse powers of a korong. The saiie holds for other 
rcported instances of shananistic activities outside the Modekne 
cult. 


The meaning of some prectices is in coudt. It is coinicn 
custom in Nrarnard for wen to protect their pep peor plants br sus- 
pending a basket of rubbish from the tree above them. The baskcts 
are old and contain betcl quids, garbage, and filth of every 
Céescription, According to alzost everyones the purpose of this is 
to cause the pepper leaves to be covered with the filth that is 
washca down by the rain.so that « thicf will be disgusted and 
refusc to chew them. It is obvious that this reason docs nt make 
sense becauss, for one tining, an cwner should »ve Just as rovoltcd 
as a stranger, and for another, the rain keeps the licavcs washed 
frce :f contariinaticn even if dirty trickles fall on ther, which 
they cften do not. The explanation given tiey be the only one of 
Which people are aware. It coulc be &@ meaningless survival; or it 
nay be a still ineanins ful magical practice. In ec few cases skulls 
were observed propped up on polcs guarding pepper leaf plants. 
Again, the explanation for this wes a rcoalistic one. It wes said 
that no magic was involved, but that people are afraic of the dead 
and will not come nvar a skeleton, 
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The German adininistration replaced the Spanish Capuchins with 
vioombers of the same order from Germany. The Japancse forced them 
to leave, but allowed Spanish Jesuits to take over the Catholic 
field in 1921. By the outoreak of the war there were tuo priests 
and one brother located at the church in Koror. This mission has 
continucd, with an Ancorican priest tal:ing over its direction in 


1948. 


The first Protestant missionary, a Ceorman, arrived in Koror 
in 1930. He was joined by a colleague, Horr Fuy, in 1952. Both 
of thesc en worked actively among the Palauans on Babelcaob, 
cstablishing missions and lay preaching units in ssvceral districts 
including Ngarard. Herr Fey continucd his work throurch the war 
and is still actively cnsa ea there. In the meantiire, other 
sects, among then the Seventh Day Adventists, were cncouraged to 
wilssionize the natives by the Japancse, 


The Japanesc, true to tradition, were quite tolerant of the 
rclisious efforts of these seesveral Christicn denominations. They, 
in fact, subsicized some of the activity, restrictin:, it only where 
they conceived it to be a threat to their political anc educational 
progran for tac natives, They set restrictions upon the none 
religious teachings of the missionarics, ané requirce thus to 
register and reccive permits for the cstablishment of churches, 
wissions, and schools. After the war dezan hero was much more 
rigorous control than before, out on the whole it can be said that 
the Palauans have boeGcn given the op portunity to wmbrace Christi- 
anity es a religion without governi.ntal pressures. In articular, 
the Japanese dic not insist upon the Tfalauans becoming, cither 
Buddhists or Shintoists.. As in Japan itsclf, the pesplse were not 
proselytized in tise namo of state Shintoism:, since this was an 
instrument of statccreft desicned to sup port the political structure 
and the status of the emporor. It reguired only certein forns of 
resyect which syuwbvolized acceptance of the divinity of the cmperor 
and his divine risht to temporal rule. Palauan school children, 
lixe the Japanese, were requircc to bow bofore & picture of the 
eriperor cach morning, anc they were taught the nationalistic 
folklore of Japan. Beyond that there was no teaching of religious 
dogma, nor évon the expcctation that the cori:on pcople, including 
the falauans, would or should understand tre theolozy or ritual 
of state Shintois:. Apparently popular Shintoisn hac its pricsts 
in Koror, along, with fvcchistpriests, but their proselytizing efforts 
secri to have been minor. At least they dic not affect the Palauans 
who livec in places away from this center. I did not find anyone 
in Nsarard who had an insisht into Shintoism or Buddhism, or who 
had any intellectual curosity about them. It was generally known 
that the Shintoists venerated many spirits of the sea, sky and 
woos; and several persons had seen Shinto priests engajycd in their 
ablutions end purificatory rites at various times in Koror. But 
all of this was a mystery to them, and for ths most part ridiculous. 
Durins the celebration given by the Neararc people for their 
Feleliu visitors in January 1948, a skit or shibai was presented 
which laripocned the activities of the Shinto priest. To an oute- 
Sider the playlct was scarcely amusing; but the native spectators 
adsplauded it with uproarious laughter. 

According to a survey madc in 1942, there were 1800 Catholics, 
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1Z00 Protestants, and 100 Seventh Day Adventists amone. the 
Poleuans.+ As in other censuses on relipious affiliations, it is 
difficult to interpret just what this i:cans. Doubtless many 
incividuals affirmed their membership in one or another of these 
faiths without attaching too much importance to it; or perhaps 
the statistics repre ‘sent the estimates of nis sionaries. I have 
no figures on the nuiwber of adherents in Ngerard. There are 
individuals of all three denominations in that district. The 
Seventh Day Advcntists refer to thersclves as "Saturcay people" 
end observe that cay of rest instead of Sunday. So far as coulc 
ve ODserved, they did little beyond this in acknowledrement of 
their convictions. The Catholic pris st uiacde only onc trip through 
the district while I was there, and ee members of the church 
otherwise haa te £0 to foror to attend to their spiritual needs, 
I had little op ,ortunity to observe thei, 


There is considcrable rivalry betwesn the Catholic and 
Protestant converts, reflscting, prsesumadly, the antipathy between 
their teachers. lhir. Murphy and I, at the dcecinning of our stay in 
Nearard, were asked about our faith by wany people. We took no 
sides, roalizinsg that our prestige would give an advantage to one 
faction or the other; but cach ~,roup continued to de cercr for the 
sli chtsst cxpression of support anc mede tle most of our roars 
in thoir own favor. We Acliberately avoided any regular attcndance 
at the Sundey scurvices held bz the Frotestants in order not to 
prejudice our work. But each time we attenced there was evident 
satisfaction and an air of triumph in the attitudes and cxpressions 
cf the Protestant lesders. 


The Protostants have the advantezge in Ngerarc in that they 
include aiztons their numbers the een leading chiefs of thu. district, 
one of who is the lay uiinistcr. Church services are held regularly 
in the chicfs'! club hcuse in Nrebuked. The services ers scheduled 
to start at 9:00 otclock in the morning but, boing dcpendcnt upon 
the arrival of « sufficicnt number of individuals to rake uy a 
con;regaticn, ticy usually begin wuch later. Sorctires this is 
as late as 11;00 o'clock, Rashengsl, the ninistcr, sits near the 
coor at the front enc of the publatix, , wulic the other mon tate 
places Dy the doors on 6ither sice of the builcing nearest to hin, 
The wor.cn and children sit beyond, the wouen usually against the 
walls while the childcren sit in a group in the middle dircctly in 
front of the minister. 


Tice German Protestant missionarics have translated varts of 
Genesis and St. Luke that ere used for stucy anc for the texts of 
ssrrions. In accition, there are illustrated tracts and scctions 
fron Sacer parts of the Bibli,such as ths Psali.s, for houic stucye 
& catcchisr. anc a form for cnurch scrvice, includins words for 
several hy: ns, have also been preparcd. Most of the regular church 


£ocrs @o not nced these written materials. 


The church services follow a rcgular order. They begin with 
a song the words of which, if necessary, can dv found in the small 
pamphict which rost members have. After that, the minister offers 
& prayer. A song follows, and thon en antiphonal reading from the 
eer ae a ee nA en 

1. Usesm, John. Report on Yap, Palau, and the Lesser Islands 
of the Western Carolines. U.S. Commercial Company, icononic 
Survey, 1946 p. 159. Manuscript. 
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ceatechisi with responses from the congregation. Again there is a 
song, after which the minister reeds a text, often from St. Lukc, 
anc then delivers a sor:ion which lasts for fiftcen or twenty 
ninutes. A song concludes this part of tuc sorvicc, after which 
everyone rccites the Lord's Praycr anc sings a concluding hymn. 
Reshengel is an able speaker and uses many cclorful iietaphors and 
allusicns to Palauan life in inturpretin;, his text. ‘shen he is 
absent someone clsc leads the services, usually his wifs. One or 
twe other members of the congregation are capable of leading the 
prayers anc sometimes they ere called upon to co go, 









The nurber attending these services frou Sunday to Sunday is 
quite variable. Tue largest congregation I observe? was at uniy 
first attendance when it was known that I had becn invited and was 
expected to a, car. Upon that occasion there were about fifty 
people present. At all other tires the attcundance wes considerably 
less. Once there were only four adults an: cight young <¢irls,. 









Most of thu Protestant converts are young schovl children. 
There are a few riiddleeased men and worsen, and 2 few aged rien, 
including, the chiefs. Among tic lattcr is the second chief of the 
district, Ngirarois, the actin, second chief of Ngbukcd, S,aniol, 
anc one or two others who have liportant pesitions in the cossunity. 
There are practically no youn, iin Dutween the ages of seventeon 
ani thirty who regularly attend tho reetings, anc very few Wio 
profess to belong to the church. Tie 1.ost ardent church goers sare 
the school children. They provide thc voices for uiost of the 
Sinsing, and the congregational responses. The older people 
perticipate in the singing ane in the recitations in a faltering 
mONOtoNne e 














The Protestant missionary is an active worker in Ngarerd. Ho 
visits the district pcoriodically, so.uctir.cs for Sundsy services 
ana sometimes to encourage conversions among, tne chilcren, Ee has 
institutcd a kind of a Sunday school in cherzes of a woran who 
teaches thé children the church songs and biblical tuxts. Ee pays 
visits to stiiulate this trainins of the chiléreun. He calls for 

& mecting with ther, preaches to thei, asxs thor to sine, and 
listons to riemorized verses of texts by several of the children. 













Ls so frequently hapyens on the fronticrs of Christianity, in 
Pelau there have scen native prephets who have preclained messares 
that reveal an intermingling of native and Christicn forms cf 
béelisf and practice. A cOtmon phcenomencn under such circuristances 
ls the appeerance of an incividual who, in retrospect at lcast, 

is belicved to have hac a wystical revelaticn of things to ccoue, 
and who ‘Sevomes the herald cf a new order not discernible to his 
fellows at the time of his revclation. His forccasts deal with 
culturalinnovabions heretofore unhearé of anc incomprehcnsible to 
his contemporaries. His predictions begin to take on neaning only 
with the passage of time thet allegeciy trines thaa to realize: tion. 












One such indivicual among the Palauans was Ardial, a resicent 
of Ngarard. He is saic to have done his prophesying just »cfore 
the Germans arrived in ths islands. He lived ina villace, 
Netuwang, on the West coast of Niararc. He hac three sons who ere 
still living. One lives in Gcklau and is nasicd Siliyans, a nae 
which everybody recognizes as being foreign but the meaning of 
which is unknown. It appears to be the corruption of some foreign 
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proper nace. Ardicell, called his ee8088 son Ngaukai, which in 
Palauan woans HT do not know." His third son he callec Hais, which 


vieans “news 












Ardial was Delicved to be in coiz.unicn with some foc or 

spirit froi whom he got his inspirations and his foreknowledge of 
future events. We did not preach, but like other i:en of his kind, 
he actcd in ways that seered to be foolish and ine,propriate. The 
people were rathcr afraid of hin and di& not question him closcly 

on se reanin: of his Schavior,. iiost of what he said and dic took 
on ineaning only by interpretation in the lirfht of what happecned 
youre later; and there have %een many such intcrpretations and 
rcinterprotations as changes have taken ;lace in Palauan culturc. 
The mystery has grown.and been magnificd with the passage of time 
and sole things are creditec to Ardial's clairvoyant powers tnat 
historically coulda not be truc. Tis Palauans neévertiieless are 

prone to DSelieve that he was an anazing prophet and they are willins 
to Delicve that he could have ,recictid aliiost anything. 































It is said of Arcial that he bvagan to wear white trousers, 
shirts,and a hat at a tine wien none of the Nearard people had 
heard of such a thing. He precicted that in time all Palauans 
woulc be wearing, these garments. He also bezan to plant coconuts 
ana tola others that they must ¢et accusts..6ec to the idea because 
soon they must all do it. Leter this prophesy was borne out 
because the Germans requirce cach ialauan male to plant a quota of 
coconuts. arciel also rade @ Sizall i.ocel of a house in the 
Luropcan style, not befors known in wvararc, anc equip ped it with 
cheirs and tables, saying that this was cozing, to the Palaus. He 
put a flagpole in front of it bcarin, a white flag with red anc 
blue bars on it. He also went arcund cutting flags on the tops of 
thse highest hills without givin: any other cxplanetion bcyond 
saying that they shoulc Do thera. He scribbled signs on small 
hoards which he posted around ti.c countrysice on trees. He told 
the pcople to tare Oi these wmarkinss for they ,too, roprsusented some- 
thing with which the Paleuens would one cay be failiar. Scenuingly 
these scridbblings were not alphadctical sy:uibols but mere marks. 
Yet tocay pcoople say that thry were writing. Some gvon claix that 
they rovealec Japenese Characters. In any Case, they indicated a 
fors-knowledgs of the day when the Felavans would be g¢5.ing to 


school, 


























Of rore stings consequence was the message of Tomudad, a iian 
of the shol elan of Mcgeti. Ho was the founder of the liodckne 
cult. This cult represents an avalzamation of Christian and native 
Delicfs, one of many such phenomcnea that have occurred repeatedly 
in all parts of the world where Christianity has impinged upon 
native religious systers. Sometixes they are ror-rrea tu es 
uésSsianic cults, sometiics as reévivelist cults, Cepending upon the 
perticular coloring, of the nmessaze Drought by ticvir leacsers and 
the differing, emphasis upon c return to netive stendarcs. Fre- 
quently they arise under conditions of usprivation and dispair; 
or unicr oppression by the Christian iissionizing, eleient or the 
,overnvent which supports it. always thoy flourish, for a tine at 
least, under attenpts at suppression anc a fanatica i devotion 
inspircd vy ths martyrdon: of their leaders. 


i++ Vv 






























Such hee boson the caso with the Mocekne cult. It came undocr 
the ban of the Japanese and the high chicfs of the Palaus. At 





present the sanuerican authoritics have prohibitce its ac 

freii practicing faith healing anc other unscientific we 

curing, injurics and sickness, Since this elcicnt hes 

core of cult activitics, and the principal interest of its moxbers, 
the prohibition has a:ocuntcd to a virtual ban upon the cult itsclf. 
nt lcest those who belong to it meke this intorpretation. In 
aadition, the high chicf of the northern and castorn districts, 
Neislai, has forbidden the Palauans to practice thoir native 
relisious belicfs, presucavly thinkin; »y this that he is forwarcing 
the wishes of the American euthoritics. He has several tines told 
grouys of Palauans that they must abandon their old rcolision. 
Perhaps he has intcnéed to direct his censure only to their curing 
practices anc. to othcr forms of resic. The Palauans nonetheless 
believe that his pronounceicnts have been Eirected against every- 
thing that they call rclicious. 


Ths coisince effect of these attacks has been tc drive the 
cult underground. As a result, it is extremely difficult for an 
hmerican to learn anything about it. The subject is never talked 
about freely, and if inguiries are made. the natives are on their 
guard. Very fow of them will adit knowin: of its cxistence even 
aftcr long fanilierity with ther. Much of this pretense of 
snorence cGerives frori the saic basic fact that has alreacy Seon 
Giscusse?; nai:sly, that no once exce;,t a chicf cr sorconc who holds 
a recognized position will presume to five information of which 
he is not the custodian. As always, one has to work fron ths top 
dow. In the case of this cult thers is the acced elesiont of 

screcy about memocrship and a suspicion of the motives of any 
:, Strangcor. It is therefore essential to cain the 
nee of a chicf »efore the way can de o,ened to a free 
Ciscussion of the cult wth its renvers, who are thereby in a 
sonse uncer the protcction cf the chief. 


The inforimetion which follows has  Déen Jicecd together fron 
Several sources. sone informants were devout belicvers in the cult 
anc had first hend knowlcd:o of its inception and its fsrowth. Tho 
information of these incivicuals is trustworthy up to a point, »dut 
it was always colored so as to put the Dest compleoxiun possible 
upon their activitics. Other inforiuants were noneicmbers who knew 
guitc a bit about the cult throush having, participatec in some of 
its activitics at the time wi.cn they were at their heirht, and 
when iost people were welconied as potential ceonvorts. This 
information is ea valuavle check upon that sotaincd fron active 
neribers because it is o3jective and sodiictines critical. Finally, 
sore of the information has come from individuels who have had 
little direct contact iath ths cuit as such, but have known some 
of the personalities involved in its develoui.ent, and have been 
witnesses of isolated occurrences in its growth. Their deta is 
fragmentary and Gpisodic,. 


Temudad was a frown man at the time cf the Gerran acministration 
of the islancs. He wes, in fect, a "soldier," probably a police- 
man, uncer the German regine, during which time he workec on angaur, 
Séveral infornants were good friends of Texziudad's during this 
period, serving as “soldicrs" with hii. One of these nen, not a 
wenber of the cult, saic tnat as a youth Temudad was mischievous 
and ind, “runnin, after girls an? stealing." Ay ,arently at the 
tire of his close association with the Gerians he received sore 
relirious instruction and reforucd. It is saic that he learned to 
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read and writc, and that he ca:e into possession of so..6 relisicus 
book, porhays a catechisii, which he studied. During these years, 
he was a strong, healthy man with a food presence and forceful 
nanner of speaking. 


When his wort on znsaur was finished, Te:.udad returned to his 
home villaje of jAhol. Not many pre later he ‘Yecare seriously 
ill, was cont ned to his ded, and was vwxpected to die. His sickness 
seei.ed to affect his iiind for he Decauc kebulung, "silly" or 
" foolish. wl He wes sick for sdout one year, during which tine he 
began to act just like a korong. Il6é wrapped 2 red cloth sbdout his 
hesc and went cround the village shoutin; so all the people could 
hear hin, "I am god. I will do such and such." He syoke in the 
first person in the voice of the ,od that he supposec was possessing 
hin. At the sane time he beran to accuse people of coissitting 
voricus sins. tie would epproach a rian and tell him that he had 
stolen something, or that he had danaz,ed someone's property, or that 
he had injured soxieone, or that he had cor.itted adultery. At 
first no one paid any attention to him, or tried not to; Dut 
finally it degan to dawn uyon sore people that ho was risht. 


The climax in the gradual acceptance of Te.sudad as a iian of 
goc camc when he alle.edly raised a child fron. the dead. This 
child, a <irl, lived in Njercherlong and it is sai¢ that she fell 
sick and died. She was  vrepared for burial and Terudad cae to 
the funeral. He announced that he intended to bring her »acl: to 
life and he proceeded to do so. He prayed ovor her ana washed her 

ody with decoction of soiled leaves thet was coiz:only used for 
purification purposes. The girl revived and is livin; today, 
married to a man in Airai. Temudad did not claim to have effectcd 
this resurrection himself; he said that it was the power of ;od 
that did it. 


These DOGsAn ARES of tie cult took place a>dout 1912. Shortly 
after Teuudad dDegzan to achieve recognition he was sotmet Vy a man 
named Ongesi. This individual wes to beco.e the real leader of the 
cult. Coipared with Temudad, he had a diffcrent bacix;roun¢, 
different a.ioitions, and a different personality. His father was 
a korong, but a little different fro: others of his tind. As has 
deen said, every coissunity had its chief koron; who acted on the 
instructions of the local god. The father of Onjesi beca:e a 
nissionary for his local ;od, iigiramukul, the principal deity of 
Ahol. He traveled over Ngarard, visiting one village after another. 
In each place he set up a shrine to igiraiiuicul and called upon the 
people to recognize hini as a high sod. He claiiied superior powers 


1. In an atterpt to understand just what this neant, an 
informant was asked whether Téenmudac, whom he knew intiuately, 
behaved at this time like a certain individual now livin; in the 
village. This person is .icntally deranjed. iiost of the timc he 
Speaks a :i>»verish that is full of abberations and nonsensc; but he 
has lucia intervals. Often he imagines hi:iself to be someone else, 
especially a chief, and insists upon Sehaving as if he were. ily 
informant at first said that Temudad did act like this individual; 
Yut upon second thought he said no, because Texudad seid his words 
Plainly even though they iade no sense. I was then asked whether 
I thought the local man with whom I had compared Texiudad has a cod; 
in other words, whether he was possessed »y sore spirit like 
Terudad was supposed to have been, 
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for this cod, and proceeded to cure illnesses in his nane and grant 
protection fro.ii sickness in return for money. Apparently Cngest 
was a follower of his father; and with this background he began to 
associate with Teiudad and sive hin support. The two tien becaie 
friends, lived together, travcled around the district together, and 
apparently worked out a system of religious bcliefs between then. 


The tre name of the cult becane Ngearamodekne, meaning, 
literally, "it is bound together." This nae, it should be noted, 
follows the pattern of designating the mens! and wor.ens! club 

roanizations, and they probably scrvcd as prototypes in the minds 
of the cult's founders. They preached that there is only one true 
pod; namely, the Ahol god, Ngiramukul. They meant, however, that 
he was the one true g0d in the save sense that Jesus is. In fact, 
he was equatcd by them with Jesus. Thus, Ngiranukul was made a 
member of a native trinity which was identified With the Christian 
Trinity. The othor two gods were Awel le angeO, who was identified 
with thc Christian God, and iie'eél, who was equated with "Santa 
iiaria." 


The two rien conceived a s,ectial relationship »Yctween themselves 
and the gods they recognized. It was claimed that Teriudad was 
"obengel Ngirauukul" and Ongesi was “obenycl Awel le angeo." It 
will de recalled that the ter: obenpel ineans "dein; with,” and that 
it is applied to tiie bond between a “Ghild and its foster parents 
when the relationship is not one of full or final adoption. The 
association of Ongesi with the main inenber of the trinity is 
interesting and it reflects the relationship that gradually 
developed between the two men. Of the two, Temudad was tie prophet 
ana the visionary, He had revelations, dia;nosed illnesses, and 
nade all of the pronouncements for t.ie puvlic. Ostensily ne was 
the source of inspiration for the cult, and its leader. Neverthe- 
less, Ongesi acted as a control and as an advisor, and he no doubt 
had considerable influence in shapin: tiie dictates of his friend. 
If, for example, Temudad "said sorocthin; that was wrong" Ongesi 
would correct hin. One informant, who Wie S a close associate of the 
two men, and an adherent of the cult at the present tine, corpared 

heir relationship, perhaps unsuitably, with that obtaining between 
the heac of a business and his cxccutive assistant. 


Teriudad renounced all of the other Palauan gods and especially 
those who were considercd to be evil. There was a certain god who 
W2S Supposed to bce cannidalisticsnd wio was represcnted »y two 
stone images near the village trail in Alap. Temudadc declared that 
this god must be driven away, and in order to do this he built a 
fire around the images. Another evil spirit was a female naned 
Dirakemim, who caiie to be regarded as the equivalent of the devil. 
She Was malicious and iwadc iiany ,people sick. Souetines a person 
would see her on the treil as a wiman, but then she would quickly 
Gisappear into the air. Terudad also cxorcised this svirit.. 


Temudacd Céenounced the sins of adultcry, lyini, stealing and 
uurder. Ie ,rohibited drinkin;, siioking, ana bctelechewing. He 
said that these practices were "bad for the dSody" and that drinking 
and betel-chewins werc to be shunned bdccausc they made a porson 
dizzy and foolish. It is said that after the Japanese began to 
persccute cult members the prohibition upon betel-chewing was 
relaxed because the authorities suspected any native who was not a 
betcl-chewer. Whether or not this is a rationalization for the 
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failure of the cult doctrine to break a céeply entrenched habit is 
unknown, but it scocus likely. In any event, few viemvers take the 
injunction scriously at the present time, 


Temucad Ceclaredc for the equality of all ten before foc; and 
he seems to have cxtended this doctrine into the temporal ficld, 
for it is said of him, by his admirers at lcast, that he deplored 
the Palauan custom which permits the rich to get richer at tic 
expense of the poor. He exhortcd his followers to abandon sevcral 
of their old customs. He saic that there was no point in ovserving 
the ten months period of sexual abstinence following tho birth of 
a first child; a week was long enough. Ue denounced magicians and 
shar.ans becausc of their pretensions, but espccially »ecause of the 
money which they extorted from thcir clients. He said that shamans 
who levicd a payuent of food upon a sick person so that their gods 
wight appease their hunger were merely hypocrites and self-seckers, 
beceuse their gods were false; true gods cannot consuic food. 


The most striking and well remembered of the innovations 
advocated by Terudad was his condemnation of the food taboos of the 
totem plants and aninials. He said that they were foolish because 
zod made foods to be used by all of his peoyle and no one should 
be denied any of them. He was riost insistent upon this point, an’ 
he and Ongesi traveled aroun? Ngarard urging people to abandon their 
fooc restrictions. He called assonblics in each village and was 
able to get a few believers to follow his and Ongcsi's example in 
publicly flouting the prohibitions. <vidently thtse were very 
critical sieetings, for the Palauans wore terrified of the results. 
At a meeting in Alap, a fow individuals were finally induced to 
Overcornic their horror and cat a few bitcs of coconut crab with the 
assurance that the god Neiranukul woulc protect then. The sane 
thing happened in Geklau and In Neardmau where another crabd was the 
ta.oo0ed animal. i.ost adherents of the cult now credit Tcmudad's 
breakin; of this custom as the most significant and beneficial of 
his accom, ,lishnuents. They say that the real crowth of the cult 
dated fron the po,ular acceptance of his teackincs with respect to 
the delasa. 


While urjing the people to abandon their old taboos, Teudad 
inposcd certain others upon them. He, for example, said that no 
one should kill or eat the sting ray or the tridacnea. Whether this 
wes supposed to be a tenporary restraint remains undeternined; but 
it is said that practically everybody in Ngarard observed the 
prohibition for threc or four years, anc as a result the waters of 
the lagoon teemed with these anitals. One inforiiant reriombers coing 
to Lelekiok at this time, when he was about ten years old, to visit 
relatives. The yeople there had bcen very little influenced by the 
cult and they could not understand his reluctance to cat the tridacna 
which his father had taught him to religiously avoid. Temudad also 
prohibited the dynaniting of fish. His reasons for this are not 
clear, but it has been taken as a religious injunction. Devout 
aikerents at the present time maintain that they will not dynamite 
fish. 


Tenudad adopted the cross as a syiibol of his cult. His 
followers used, and still use, a large piece of rcd cloth with a 
white cross upon it, ora white cloth with a red cross u,on it, to 
hang as a partition between their living quarters ane the sacred 
part of thcir houses when they have meetings. Wooden crosscs, nade 
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of a particular species of tree, uscd to be worn on the necks of 
moripers. 


The rituals of the cult were confincd to meetings siiilar to 
the services of Christian congregations, and to healing cererionies, 
with an eriphasis upon the lattcr. 411 of the sins mentioned above 
werc taken to be causes of illness. Scveral cures were possible. 
Considerable use was made by Temudad of one of the kinds of osuru, 
the decoction of boiled leaves. Patients were either bathed in 
this or were advisec to drink it. Sometines cither this or "holy 
water" was used to sprincls a sick person. For some types of ill- 
nesses it was necessery to exorcise evil spirits that had taken 
posscssion of the patient's bocy. In such cases, he was massaged 
or a cloth with accross on it was uscc to flick or brush the spirit 
away from his body and out of the house, 


For the relicf of some ills Temudad reverted to an old custor, 
He advocated the payment of money by a patient to sox.cone who had 
been injured or offended by him. After diagnosing the case, he 
woule tell his patient that he had displcascd someone, whon he 
aiied, anc that this individusl harbored ill feelings toward him 
chat were makin;, him sick. He therefore recoimendcd a payxent to 
the offcnded person, The latter could herdly refusc this gesture 
f reconciliation since to do so would bc to indicate his continucd 
ill fecling and evil intentions toward the sick man. Informants 
descrived this techniquc as an example of Tomudad's insight into 
the sinful doings of people, and thsy say that it was an important 
element in the general acceptance of his clairvoyant powers. Onc 
wonders who was the more naive. 


Tomudad is also credited with being able to prédict the future 
and to know all manner of hidden things. It is said, for exarplc, 
that long before thie war cane he prophesied that the arericans 
would one day displace the Japanese. He knew things that were 
goings on at a distance, like the whcreabouts and the activities of 
a person at a siven moniecnt in another district. He could sce 
sins, He knew when people had donc wrong, and he never hesitated 
to teli then. 


After his death, which occurred in 1928, the bclicfs and 
practiccs of the cult took a reactionary turn. Tomudad apparently 
was progressive in the sense that he cither consciously or un- 
consciously adopted niany Christian princi;ples, end was not averse 
to acccptin;, other cultural innovations. He was not, it scsus, 
Opposed to foreign control. With his death, Ongesi became the 
leader of the cult and under his influence it exDraced several 
nativistic celeients. At the meetings over which he prvusided, sonss 
composed by himself or others in the native style were sung. 
Forcign songs were banned. lIiuch food was consuuied at these mectings, 
but only native varietics wore acceptable, and they had to be 
served in native dishes. Crockery and metal pots and pans were 
taboo. Durin;, the course of the evenin;, offvrings were made in 
the cl@ingel. A cloth with a cross upon it shielded this scction. 
Acceptable drinks were coconut water and osuru. No one prayed 
except Ongesi; only he was in contact with the god. The reetings 
lasted all™night and were continucd for severel days, the congres 
gation sleeping, during the daytime and staying up all night. 


Another aspect of Ongesi'ts reversionary leanings was his 

























insistence upon a funda.icntal distinction bctween the Palauans and 
all forcigners. He preached that the dark skinned Palauans were a 
different kind of men from the light skinned people and that their 
destinies must be diffcorent.. He said that the white men, includin;g 
the Japanesc, walked along onc road while the Palauans walked along 
another, and the two ways could nover iiect. Consequently, there 
worc two heavens, onc for the Palauans and another for forcicnors. 
The cod of the one was Jesus and the other Ngiraimukul; so the 
Palauans could not "go with Jcsus." Ho said that the spirit of 
Texiudad had cormunicated this to him, having discovered it after 
his death. 


Ongcsi depart-cd even more widcoly from the teachings of Teriudad 
in his curing practices. He visitcd all of the islands, going as 
far south as Peleliu and Angaur, curing people and preventing ill- 
nesses for sifts of money and food. He reverted to the old practice 
of the korong in demanding that Ngiramukul be paid through him. A 
client would be told that he was sick, or that ho would beconec sick, 
because he had obtained money in some unethical way. He misht be 
told that hc had embezzled his nephew's patrimony, or that he had 
stoicn it, or that he hac obtained it through intriguc, deception, 
or conspiracy. In any event, he could be saved from his present 
affliction of from somc future disastcr only by giving the money to 
Ongesi. Ongesi drew upon the pattern of the o'oraul and played 

upon the onulutul syste in order to enrich himself. He asked those 
wio wished to be helped to bring food or money in respectablc amounts. 
Part of the food hse used to invite his relatives-in-law so as to 
odligate then to return i:oncy to him. The rest he used as at an 
o'oraul to feod his gucsts in return for ioney, but in this instance 
the.money was not loaned to him. Like the food that was given to 
him, it was an offcring, to Noguraiuukul to quict the god's envy and 
Gispleasurc. During the war Ongesi and other leaders of the cult 
madc a practice of selling auulects for protcction against bodily 
harm. They were merely small pieces of cloth which Ongesi had 
blessed and which their owners wore attached to sone part of their 
clothing. <Accordin; to reports, Ongesi was highly successful in 

all these operations. liany people caiic to him with offcrings and 
paynents, and it wes assumed that he became a rich man. However, 
aftcr his death none of his nioney could be found. 


It scems that it was Ongesi who was responsidle for introducing 
the walking stick as a symbol of the god Ngiremukul. Ivory member 
was sup,osed to have onc of these sticks (skors). Somotir.es they 
worse straight, sonetimes crooked. &£ yverson acquircd his own 
walking stick by cutting it from a trco after observing a certain 
ritual of propitiation. Later the stick was blessed by Ongesi or 
some local lcsader of the cult. It was kept in the house of its 
Owner, presumably in the sacred end of the building, where it was 
allowed to get dirty and sooty. It was vencratcd as the body of 
the god. It was washed in an infusion of herds to make a black 
liquid that was drunk for some kinds of sickness. 





Toe Japanese bGj an to take action against the cult leaders 
while Temudad was still alive. They decane alarmed over its 

popularity, and because thcy scnsed soiicthing subversive in its 
aospcals to native tradition and its rejection of the foreigner. 
Thcse nativistic elcoments, although thcy became magnificd after 

Tox.udad's death, existed cven before that time in the thinkin; of 
Ongesi, While the anti-foreign clemtnts in the cult doctrine were 














the most objectionable as,ccts of it forthe Japanese, they nonethc- 
less drew up a long list of coriplaints on ethical and other sroundcs. 
They chargcsd its lvaders with beins false prophets and with rob ing 
the people undcr false pretconses. They said that the cult was 
denoralizing; that it caused -copls to weste their tine away from 
productive labor, and thereby in.poverished them. They were opposed 
to its hcalin; prectices which were unscientific and in many cases 
unhygicnic, as for example, when its followers drank various kinds 
of filthy liquids. They agrear to have been alarmed also over the 
widely circulated and exapg-ratcad reports crediting Temudad with 
unlimited powors of resurrccting the cvad. 


The Japanese had the support of some important chicfs in their 
deterizination to suppress the cult. although they cid not realize 
it perhaps, they also had the good wishes of practicing shaiuans and 
thosc wno delicved in then. Both of these elemcnts hac reason to 
rosent the cult, and to bccomc concerned over its frowth. Its 
doctrine was antithetical to shamanistic activitics, anc was in 
compctition with them. The chicfs,too, had reason to be disturdec. 
The growing, populerity of the cult threatened their leadership, and 
the tcachings of Turnudac against social inequalitics worked to 
undermine their position. Furthermore, cult lcadurs were in a 
position to becor.e cven richcr than ths chicfs dcspite their 
teachings. 


Temudad was arrcstid some tine during the carly 1920's. The 
two high chicfs of the islands and one lesser chief of ioror, called 
Unang, accompanicd Japanese policer.cn to Ahol to take Temudad into 


custody. Temucad was ill in ded at the time. Tne two chiefs and 
their spokesman, Umang, confronted Teimudad with the charges for 

his arrest and challenged hir: to prove his spiritual powers. Unang 
sct a lamp some distance from him and told hir. thet if he could 
cause it to co out the chicfs would give him cnough moncy to make 
hin richer than they were and he would not de arrested. If not, he 
was to £0 to jail the following morning. Tcmucad refused to answer 
his accusers and the ncxt morning he was taxen to Koror. Ongesi 
was also arrested and jailed at about the same tine. 7 


Othcr leacsrse anc their followers were also arrested during the 
ne::t few ycars and spent varying lengths of time in jail. It is 
not clear whether Teiiudac and Ongesi were itiprisoned for ea specificd 
time, or whether they were held indcfinitcly. In any event, 
Tcmudad was finally put in solitary confine:ient and died in 1928. 
According, to lcgend, he knew when he was p-oing to die and predicted 
the tiie to the hour. Ongesi dicd quite recently, since the war, 
on Guaris He had been imprisoncd on Saipan during the war and at °. 
its conclusion was released by the s.mcricans. One day he attacked 
another man with a clud or soi:e othcr weapon and seriously injured 
him. His victim was taken to the hospital and finally recovered, 
but in the meantime Ongesi hanged himself. Palauans at the present 
time speculate on the réason for his suicide; some say that he was 
crazy, others that he was afraid or ashamed to return to Palau. 


These two leaders have lcft very fow descendants. Terudad 
scems never to have been marricsd. His relatives clain that he was 
not. On the other hand, it is said thet a man now living in Ahol 
is his son. Ongesi has a son who is going to school. There are 
Several other rclatives of Temudad in Ahol who arc recognized leaders 
insthe cult, and this villaye is the centcr of much of its.activity. 
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But the acknowlcidgvd successo: to Ongcsi, who is called srungul, 
lives in Airai. From all reports, hc” is « true followcr of Ongesi 
rather than Terudad. 


The prescnt mombcors of the ilodckne cult naturelly try to 
rationalize and intcorprcet it in torvis acceptable to siericans, 
hey recognizes vory clearly the rcsci.blarces, betweon it and Christi- 
anity, and they attribdutc most of therm to dircct borrowings fpom 
Christianity. Thus, th.y point to the use of the cross and to the 
puritanical clewents in its ethical systor.. They cmphasize that the 
cult doctrine vigorously condeorins the sins that Christians rccognizc, 
such as murder, theft, and adultcry, and also that it rejects 
snoking, and drinking. Thcy argue that in comuzon with Christianity 
it Ccplores deception, the robbing of the poor, md sclf-sovking. 
The fact that both religions worship the Trinity, though undor 
diffcrent narics, is proof of the universality of the truths tsin- 
tained by Soth. Indeed, they are one. 


Cult adhcrents asscrt that they cannot understand why it 
should be suppressod. They have »dcocn told by the Protestant 
missionary that thuy are worship, ing, the devil, but they deny this, 
saying that they fight cvil spirits aendth:t Tucudad himself cdrove 
the devil out of tho islands. They i.aintein that thcy are the most 
upright of the Palauans becausc they refuse to break the law, not 
ducausce it is a law, but because they have ioral scruplcs against 
violetin;, it. The truco beclicvers will not touch a drink of liquor 
or dynamite fish because they arc observing religious injunctions 
and not rmanemade rules. They say that thoy must follow the teachings 
of their leaders becausc it is truc that there is one road for black 
mon and anothcr for white men, and the two can never mect. 


They realize that their defense of their curing practiccs is 
the weakést of their argumcnts. In talking to me, little was 
voluntecred about these activitics. Those who might be called 
moderate in their acceptance of then agree that the government 
should require somc sick people to ¢o to the hospital to sce a 
doctor. They have in mind here the casc which caused the Amcrican 
doctorsto makc a definite issuc of their curing practices. It 
involved a izan who brokc his log bz a fall fror a treo and who was 
treated by cult menbcrs until he wos almost dead before they took 
hin to the hospital. In cases like that, cult spokesmen arrec that 
there ..ucet be government regulation, but there is no indication of 
where they are willing to draw the line. But even this issuc they 
regard as only ono part of their difficulty, because they are 
convinced thet they are being persccutcd because of their religious 
belicfs. This confuscs them in vicw of the American principle of 
frecdon of worship. Theo confusion, while naive, is genuine because 
th y believe that the only reason for thcir troubles is the failure 
of the Americans to undorstand the Modckne. It was, in fact, 
Decausc of this that they cave we the Information they did. They 
hoped by doing so to get it through to the american authoritics. 
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Supplementary notes clarifying the information in "Palauan Society" 
on household composition and residence rules 


A Palauan man, in effect, buys: the services of his children from their 
mother's brother in order to dispose of them as he secs fit. He may keep 
the children in his house to work for him or he may allow them to be adopted 
for reasons claborated upon in my report (pp.71-79). In any event, in the 
years before their marriage, thcy live with the father, or his substitute, 
and not with their mother's brother except in rare and disapproved cases, 
At (realy before)marriage there is an interval of a few weeks or months when 
the groom lives with, and works for, his father-in-law or his wife's guardian 
(p. 123). After this he and his bride return to his father's home to live in 
his house, working and supporting his father, or his foster father if he has 
been adopted (p. 66), 


Aboriginally all sons did this, actually living in the parental home to 
the limit of its capacity. Native Palauan houses could accommodate three and 
not more than four nuclear familics, these being those of a man and his two 
or three sons, Thus one old fashioned house contained a patrilocal extended 
fanily. This was, however, an unstable unit because the sons had no heredi- 
tary right to the house, housesites, or other properties of their father, 


With his death they could be assured of nothing except dispossession, 
since his heir was a brother, a sister's son or some other maternal relative, 
The father ‘was interested in keeping financial control over ‘his’ sons and 
daughters-in-law as long as possible, and the best way to do this was to have 
them tied in with his domestic economy, At the same’time he was concerned 
with his children's future after his death, On'their part, the sons were 
anxious to bécome economically independent and to gain security. Moreover, 
an increase in the number -and maturity of their children set a limit to the 
size of the house population, 


The interplay.of all these factors determined what eventually happened 
to the patrilocal extended family, The older sons normally achieved a 
measure of ‘s+. independence before their younger brothers, and their was a 
tendency for them to leave their father's house in proportion.to their indi- 
vidual ambitions and the opportunities offered to them or created by them 
(pp. 72-73). ach son was assured of land rights on the prooerty of his 
mother's clan, held in trust by her brother, Normally, therefore, most of 
them took this option and removed to independent housesites and separate 





houses on their own clan lands, but not to the home of their mother's 


brother or any other maternal relative. Other alternatives were open to 
certain individuals in particular circumstances. An intelligent and in- 
dustrious son who was well liked by his father's clansman might be groomed 
to succeed him, especially if no better claims or forceful candidates pre- - 
sented themselves among his father's maternal relatives (ppe 179-80, 186-7), 
or be granted land and homesite privileges along with the father's matri- 
lineal heirs (p. 95). Sometimes a man was able to keep all of his sons 
with him in his house until his death with the promise and expectation of 
participating in benefits that he, the father, enjoyed (pp. 94-5). In other 
cases a son might be able to establish an advantageous Ulak 1 Klaud 
(pp.186-7), or even throw in his lot with his wife's father or her clansmn; 
or be given land by a sister's husband (p. 91); or take up new land (p. 90); 
or obtain the use of land given on payment of a fine (pp. 91 and 137). In 
any event, a patrilocal extended family normally either disolved gradually 
or came to an end by some kind of a re-adjustment upon the death or remar= 
riage (p. 76) of the father. 


The foregoing holds much more for the past than for the present because 
1) few old type houses remain, those that do tend to be occupied by only one 
new nuclear family or at most two, and the younger men in striving to break 
away from parental domination now build small Japanese type houses separate 
from those of their fathers, even if on land controlled by him (pp. 95-73 
and 2) young men, through the opening up on new opportunities (pp. 80-81, 
95-97) » are acquiring more land and independent homesites than before. In 
all of this it must be born in mind that the Palauan is an opportunist. The 
basic rule was and is that a person constantly seeks out avenues, including 
those connected with residence, that will better his social and economic pos= 
ition regardless of where or how or when the opportunity presents itself. 
But since men like to keep strings on their children as long as they can 
(pp. 255 155), and since opportunities for increased independence come grad- 
ually, newly married sons still tend to live with or in the near vicinity of 
their fathers upon marriage. Daughters always leave this home to follow 
their husbands, A couple stays with the wife's maternal uncle or other 
maternal relatives only during her pregnancy and childbirth (pp. 100-104), 


In summary, then, young married men, unless they had been separately 
adopted, aboriginally almost always lived with their fathers in a closely 
knit but unstable and impermanent cooperative unit. Eventually most of the 
sons found separate homesites on their own clan lands. 


In my use of the term "household" I mean the members of one dwelling, 
whether they be one nuclear family, or a patrilocal extended family, or the 
nuclear families of two or three brothers. Normally one house was not large 
enough to accommodate the nuclear or patrilocal extended families of two or 
more brothers. Usually, then, when there were two or more brothers with 
sizable families, separate dwellings were erected for them and their patris - 
local extended families. In most cases these households’ were close together, 
since they were built on ancestral home sites. At times, however, one or 
more of the brothers might inherit the right to a housesite in a nearby or 
distant village. When there were two or more houses of brothers in the same 
village one homesite was always more venerable than the others because of 
the antiquity of its establishment. Its proprietorship had been transmitted 
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in the most direct way possible in the matrilineal line to the contemporary 
titled head of it. He was the head of a "localized maternal lineage" which 
included, in the same village, his brothers and perhaps his unmarried and 
widowed sisters, and occasionally. his widowed mother. But it also included 
his married sisters who though they usually lived in other villages, never- 
theléss looked upon this dwelling as home and treated it as if it were, 

They always came there for certain ceremonies and insisted upon being there 
at death, The wives of the householders and their children did not belong 
to this "localized maternal lineage", If one brother established himself 

in another village, even though he in the beginning belonged to this lineage, 
he thereby established an orientation point for the development of another 
localized offshoot from.it., Perhaps the phrasing "localized segment of a 
maternal lineage" would convey the facts of this situation and would be more 
immediately comprehensible. In any case given this explanation, and follow- 
ing the definition given on page 21, and the discussion on page 92, I think 
that the meaning of "Localized clan" will be evident. If you like, read it 
as "Localized segment of a clan", meaning that part of one clan in one 
village ° 


When I have used the term "family" alone in my report, I mean the 
nuclear family. When I have used the expression "matrilineal family" I have 
done so to avoid the awkward duplication involved in "matrilineal lineage", 
and mean the two to be synonymous. 


As for local exogamy: A review of my notes on the households in the 
three villages of Alap, Ngbuked, and Ulimang indicates that a man practical- 


ly always takes a wife from another village than his own, which means that 
of his father. In many cases villages are no more than 4 mile or tWo apart, 
so that a woman's removal at marriage frequently does not take from her the 
possibility of an intimate and even daily association with her brothers or 
other clan relatives. Even in cases where the villages are farther apart 
contact is rather consistently maintained between the wife and her relatives 
in her home village. Marriages involving closely adjoining villages in dif- 
ferent political districts are as frequent as those within the same district; 
but they are infrequent between members of widely separated villages in dif- 
ferent districts. 





